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foreword 


This is not a pretty story. No account of American defeats 
and of life in prison camps under brutal captors, who laughed at 
the Geneva Convention, could be a pretty one. But it is one with 
a lesson for all those interested in preserving our freedoms. It 
should be required reading for all who have anything to do with 
teaching our servicemen how to behave if captured. 

RICE AND SALT brings home very clearly that a code of 
conduct, based on the assumption that chivalry is still in flower 
and that wars are fought according to a set of Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules, is no good against a ruthless enemy. It shows how a 
prisoner of war is often faced with the choice of sacrificing his 
life, health, or sanity for no useful purpose whatever, or of com- 
plying to some degree with orders that are in clear violation of 
the Geneva Convention. McGee faced this situation several times, 
chose to stay alive and eventually to escape. It would have been 
much better, from the Japs’ point of view, had he stuck to the 
“name, rank, and serial number” formula and been shot. 

There is much between the lines in this book that McGee is 
too modest to put in print. For instance, when one of our sub- 
marines came up from Australia to evacuate escaped POW’s from 
behind the guerrilla lines in Mindanao, there was grave doubt 
that the sub would be able to take more than about forty aboard. 
There were eighty-two POW’s in the party. McGee, as senior of- 
licer, had to make up the priority list for evacuation. He put the 
wounded at the top of the list and had all others except himself 
draw lots. He gave himself number 82. When our sub appeared 
that night off the coast, he sent a message out simply saying, “How 
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many can you take?” I think the finger of God must have been on 
the sub blinker key when they replied, “82.” 

One of the outstanding things throughout the book is McGee's 
belief and trust in God. I think the reader will find it was justified 
many times over, even though the Supreme Court may now declare 
- that some of his prayers were unconstitutional. 

This book should, but probably won t, give pause to the starry- 
eyed advocates of disarmament who are beginning to be heard in 
the land again. For the first three years of the war McGee paid a 
bitter price for our unpreparedness when war began. After his 
escape he held an important command in the most powerful mil- 
itary force ever assembled on this earth. At the end of the war 
our Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Corps team was invincible and 
could have remained so for the next hundred years. 

But the bubble-headed “One Worlders” claimed that the 
United Nations made this unnecessary, so we naively scrapped our 
defense forces. Only five years later McGee was in Korea with the 
“naper-tiger” Eighth Army which almost got shoved into the sea 
by a rabble. 

Now the United States is strong again. But the will-o-the-wisp 
of unilateral disarmament is raising its ugly head again. God 
erant that we have learned our lesson this time and will remember 
the words of the Prince of Peace in the Gospel: “Where a Strong 
Man armed keepeth his house those things which he possesses are 
in peace.” 

Next time, if there is a next time, it won't be just a few un- 
lucky foot soldiers like McGee who will lose their liberty tem- 
porarily, as the price for unpreparedness. It will be the United 
States of America. 


D. V. GALLERY 
Rear Admiral, 
U. S. Navy Retired 


September 19, 1962 
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introduction 


In 1940 at Pettit Barracks in the southern Philippine Islands 
I was concerned about Japanese intentions and capabilities for 
conquest. The Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, or the 
New Order in Greater East Asia, clearly stated Japanese ambitions. 
‘The ee Islands, which the United States had committed 
herself to defend, would be an East Asia objective of Japanese 
conquest. War between the United States and Japan seemed 
close. We began the evacuation home of our dependents, knowing 
that the United States, because of neglect of her armed forces since 
World War I, was poorly prepared to defend not only the freedom 
of the Philippines but also the freedom of the home land. War 
did come, and the freedom of the Philippines was lost in a tidal 
wave of Japanese conquest. The basic cause of our defeat in the 
Philippines and the jeopardizing of our country’s freedom was a 
weakness in national patriotism. 

In 1960 from duty stations in Puerto Rico and Panama I was 
again concerned with conquest that threatens the freedom of the 
United States. Communist Russia and China have replaced Japan 
as the potential conqueror. Lack of patriotism is again the basic 
weakness of the United States which jeopardizes our national free- 
dom. I believe this weakness is primarily caused by the failure of 
many of our citizens to realize the meaning of the loss of freedom. 
The great lesson of the conquest of the Philippines, to those of 
us who were subjugated there by the Japanese, was realization of 
the preciousness of freedom. I have attempted in this book to 
pass on to the reader this lesson on freedom. 

I have also in this book made observations on combat training 
and tactics. The training of an army unit is very similar to the 
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training of a football team. My observations, where appropriate, 
point out these similarities. At the time of surrender in Min. 
danao we needed tactical doctrine which would provide transition 
from defeat to guerrilla warfare. I have in Chapter V expressed 
my thinking on guerrilla warfare, which I believe will play a 
decisive role in the winning of a future war. 

The third and final objective of the book is to present the mil- 
itary history of the Defense and Occupation of Mindanao during 
World War II. 
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Mindanao Island in the Philippines is approximately five hundred 
miles south of Manila and 714 degrees north of the equator. 
This large island is named after its great central river, the Min- 
danao,? which in the local dialect means “river that floods its 
banks.” 

The Zamboanga Peninsula juts west from main Mindanao and 
then turns south between the Sulu Sea and Moro Gulf to its tip 
on Basilan Strait. Zamboanga in the dialect means “mooring 
post.” This name, first given to the tip of the peninsula, originated 
from the peculiar current conditions existing there. Tidal action 
twice daily causes the current in Basilan Strait to reverse direction. 
A boat, visiting the tip from “up” peninsula by the easy way, 
comes in on the current of an outgoing tide, moors at the tip, 
and then returns on the current of an incoming tide. 

The southern Philippine Islands, particularly Mindanao, have 
for centuries been the meeting place in the Philippines of Chris- 
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tian culture from the north and Mohammedan culture from the 
southwest. Moslem missionaries arrived in southern Mindanao dur- 
ing the 15th century and converted many natives to the Mo- 
hammedan religion. A Moslem Filipino man is called a Moro; a 
woman is called a Mora. 

The Spanish in the 16th century built Fort Pilar at Zam- 
boanga City, where it became the Christian stronghold in the 
southern islands. The United States Army, shortly after the end 
of the Spanish-American War, enlarged Fort Pilar and changed its 
name to Pettit Barracks. The post of Pettit Barracks in 1940 
was located adjacent to the business district of Zamboanga City, 
from where it extended east along a sea wall on Basilan Strait for 
approximately 1,500 yards. The meeting of Christian and Mo- 
hammedan cultures in the southern Philippines has a_ history 
of violence with much bloodshed. General Pershing and many 
other great American soldiers of World War I received their 
prior combat experience in the Moro Campaigns. 

The Philippine “Scouts, a component of the United States 
Army, consisting of American officers and Filipino enlisted men, 
garrisoned Pettit Barracks on my arrival there in July, 1940. 
For many years a battalion headquarters and two infantry com- 
panies, one of Christian soldiers and the other of Moro soldiers, 
had been stationed there. I was assigned as company commander 
to the Moro Company. Service in the Moro Company, which was 
the only Moro organization in our army, was to be most in- 
teresting and enjoyable. 

I soon became acquainted with the men of the Moro Com- 
pany and before long knew their home islands and some of 
their characteristics. ‘Their home was the chain of islands ex- 
tending northeast from Borneo to Mindanao.’ It also included the 
island of Palawan across the Sulu Sea from Zamboanga. In cus- 
toms, habits, and dialects, the Moros, like the American Indians, 
differ among themselves. The Apache Indian in the American 
Southwest differed in many ways from the Iroquois Indian of 
the Northeast. In the same way the Sulu Moro in and around Jolo 
Island differs from the Lanao Moro of north central Mindanao. 
Their clothing, fezzes, bladed weapons, and dialects are all dif- 
ferent. Moros usually have no family name, and I was in the com- 
pany some time before I realized that Ansula (Moro) was the 
father of Mohamid (Moro) and that within the company there 
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were brothers and other close kinships. The single given name 
when written was always followed by the word Moro in paren- 
theses. All of the noncommissioned officers and many of the 
privates spoke English, although it was very difficult during the 
first few weeks to understand them. 


First Sergeant Ramos, Corporal Rutom, and Private Lao, all 
from the province of Lanao, formed the administrative group in 
company headquarters. Sergeant Ramos was very efficient, and in 
Corporal Rutom we had the finest company clerk I have known. 
I cannot remember that he ever made a mistake in company ad- 
ministration, and, in addition, being powerfully built, he was a 
mainstay of our track team and the company’s best volleyball 
player. Lao seemed at that time very young, and it was to be a 
great surprise to encounter him later as a battalion commander of 
guerrillas. Private Gumbahali, son of a former Scout, was company 
bugler. 

In the Philippine Scouts one noncommissioned officer was 
both mess and supply sergeant. Sergeant Federico from the island 
of Jolo capably handled both of these difficult jobs. He was also 
a fine infielder on our baseball team. Sergeant Federico’s assist- 
ant in the supply was our company mechanic, a Lanao Moro 
named Magao. Magao was never pleased, and I don’t recall ever 
seeing him smile, but he was a fine carpenter and was especially 
good at carving and inlay work. The company first cook was 
Mala from the island of Basilan. The men had implicit faith that 
he prepared all food without the use of lard, for the Mohammedan 
religion prohibits the eating of pork or pork derivatives. 

Sergeant Amsid from the island of Jolo was platoon sergeant 
of the First Platoon. He was the most versatile of the noncom- 
missioned officers and especially so when it pertained to the sea. 
A trip across Moro Gulf to Cotabato, or bancas and vintas for 
the swimming meet, or fishing or anything involving water trans- 
portation or contact with the sea were handled by Sergeant Am- 
sid. He was then in his early fifties but was still playing baseball 
and basketball. The platoon guide of the First Platoon was 
Sergeant Casino, one of three Christians in the company. He was 
a good boxer and our best instructor. The company’s finest ath- 
lete, Corporal Sandakan Adjulludin (there were a few exceptions 
to the single name) was a squad leader in the First Platoon. He 
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was a Samal, a tribe frequently called the sea gypsies; his home 
was the small island of Siasi between Jolo and Borneo. 

Sergeant Ulbano from Cotabato Province was platoon sergeant 
of the Second Platoon. His features were those of the Indian on a 
buffalo nickel; he was a man of great dignity, very conscientious 
and dependable. Sergeant Ulbano was one of about six men in 
the company who ate no meat; when beef or chicken was served, 
fish was always prepared for them. A young sergeant from Lanao 
named Macauyag was the platoon guide of the Second Platoon. 
Sergeant Macauyag was artistically inclined, being able to play 
all the native musical instruments; in addition, he was the author- 
ity on the Koran. At night he was taking a correspondence course 
in bookkeeping from a school in the United States and in every 
way attempting to better himself. Sergeant Amalani was the com- 
pany’s extra sergeant. He was a Joloano with many years of 
service and on first appearance, being heavy-set and easy-going, 
was not too impressive. This first impression was incorrect, for 
Sergeant Amalani could get things done and was highly respected. 
He was a splendid swimmer. 

The average service of the eighty-four men in the Moro Com- 
pany was over ten years, and seldom-occurring company vacancies 
had many applicants. These applicants were carefully questioned 
and the best ones selected for company duty without pay. Dur- 
ing this period of nonpay duty the applicants were observed, with 
the best one being selected to fill a company vacancy. Soon 
after assuming command of the company, I selected Diantin from 
the Sarangani Bay area in southern Cotabato to fill a vacancy. 
Diantin turned out to be a splendid rifle shot and four years later 
became my companion in Northern Zamboanga. 

_ Equipment and clothing of the Moro Company differed 
slightly from standard issues. Our bayonet was not the long 
narrow type, but was a wide, thick-bladed, bolo-type knife. A 
unique headdress, called the tubao, was worn at ceremonies. It 
was a starched band of khaki cloth which was about three inches 
high on both the front and sides of the head and then tapered 
up into a triangle on the back of the head. The company at 
parade, wearing their tubaos, was an impressive sight. The Moro 
and Christian companies lived in opposite wings of a two-story 
barracks which had been built by the Spanish. The members of 
the two organizations jointly used the common front door, back 
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door, and the central stairway, which led to the large rooms on 
the second floor where they slept and stored their individual 
equipment. One could see across the open staircase into the dor- 
mitory of the other unit, but the companies from the standpoint 
of fraternization could have been on separate islands. Although 
there was never to be any trouble between the members of the 
two organizations and they enjoyed inter-company athletic com- 
petitions, I do not recall ever seeing a Christian soldier on the 
Moro side of the barracks. The married noncommissioned officers 
lived with their families in a quarters area that bordered on the 
sea wall in eastern Pettit Barracks. Army regulations prohibited 
plurality of wives. 

The American post complement at Pettit Barracks was twelve 
officers and three noncommissioned officers. In 1940 the normal 
duty assignment in Zamboanga was one year, then transfer to an 
army post in the Manila area where one served the second and 
final year of his tour of foreign service in the Philippines. 

My wife, Mary Anne, accompanied me to Pettit Barracks. We 
arrived there with three other lieutenants and their wives: Larry 
and Margaret Prichard, Mac and Evelyn McClellan, Al and Lea 
Peck. Captain Dale Kinnee, commander of the Christian Com- 
pany, was the only American member of the garrison, at the time 
of our arrival, who would share most of the experiences of the 
next four years. In September, lieutenants Breitling, Ennis, and 
Hulin, accompanied by their wives, arrived as replacements for 
officers transferred north. 

Mary Anne and I were very happy in our small bungalow-type 
set of quarters. The floor, resting on concrete pillars, was about 
six feet above ground. Our rear window was a panorama of the 
Strait with Basilan Island in the background. It was a view that 
was ever changing and always interesting. Vintas, the square sail, 
two outrigger boats generally used by the Moros, passed in both 
directions before the window, sometimes with festive sails of bril- 
liant colors. Moras, when the tide was out, gathered shell fish. 
Often at night, fishermen in vintas would come in close to the 
sea wall, brightly lighting the water with their torches. On one 
side of our quarters was a trellis covered with cadena; the yard 
was shaded by acacia and flame trees. A canal, filled with lily pads 
and bordered by tall coconut trees, passed the front of the house. 

Social life at Pettit Barracks was characteristic of that of any 
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small group of people in an isolated community, far from the 
homeland. The happiness of an individual depends on group con- 
geniality and his resourcefulness in securing maximum enjoyment 
from station recreational facilities, from local recreational and 
cultural opportunities, and particularly, from friendships with 
members of the neighboring communities. 

We gathered at least once a week for an enjoyable evening at 
our post club. Several times a week I played golf at our course 
which was located west of the city. Boating, fishing, and hunting 
were the best. The local market was most interesting, particularly 
the fish section, where the catch of the previous night was on sale. 
Downtown there were several Indian bazaars and silversmith 
shops. Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Worcester, who lived west of the city 
along the Strait, became Mary Anne’s and my closest civilian 
friends. After our wives were evacuated to the United States, 
Fritz and I often had the evening meal together. He spoke Chi- 
bucana, the dialect of Zamboanga, and was an authority on 
Mindanao. Fritz owned a cattle ranch in central Mindanao and 
acquainted me with the terrain and people in that part of the 
island. 

Two small islands, Greater Santa Cruz and Lesser Santa 
Cruz, dot the Strait between Zamboanga City and Basilan Island.‘ 
I visited each of these islands and found them low, arid, brush- 
covered and uninhabited, except when Moros beached there for 
the night or visited during the day to bury their dead. The 
Sangboy Islands are located in the Sulu Sea, a short distance west 
of Basilan Strait. Fishing was very good there, and I spent a 
day in the waters off the barren islands. 

Zamboanga City in 1940 sprawled laterally from the dock,° 
east and west along the Strait and inland for several kilometers to 
the foothills. A section of a city or a suburb is called a barrio in 
many Filipino dialects; this term is also used to designate a small 
village or a locality. The Moro barrios of Balawasan and Campo 
Islam bordered the Strait in the western part of the city. Pettit 
Barracks and the Moro barrio of Rio Hondo were located along 
the Strait in the eastern section of the city. The Christian barrio 
of Santa Maria was north of the business district. West from 
Santa Maria across the big rice field that penetrated deeply into 
the city, were the Christian barrios of San Rocque and San Jose. 
East from Santa Maria, across another rice field, were the Christian 
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barrios of Tumaga and Tetuan. The garden of the Moro Com- 
pany was located in Tumaga. Private Tacorean, our gardener, 
lived there with his family. Several times a week Tacorean visited 
the company in his carabao cart, bringing peppers, eggplant, 
mustard greens, bananas, and other vegetables and fruits in sea- 
son. 

The soul of Zamboanga City is Pilar Shrine on the northern 
wall of Fort Pilar. This shrine, revered by Christians and res- 
pected by Moros, was built in the 16th century to commemorate 
the appearance of the Blessed Virgin Mary to a Spanish soldier. 
The Spanish, besieged in the fort by the Dutch, were preparing 
to capitulate, when the Virgin Mary appeared to the soldier. She 
assured him victory if the beleaguered garrison held out, which 
it did. The Dutch eventually lifted the siege and sailed away. ‘The 
shrine was then built and dedicated to the Mother of God. 
Pilar Shrine became a place of prayer for hundreds of visitors each 
day and the objective of large religious processions several times 
a year. A Moro told me that when he was a child his mother had 
instructed him to always respect this shrine, where many prayers 
had been answered. 

The mountainous interior of the Zamboanga Peninsula, in- 
habited by a pagan people called Swbanus, was marked “Unex- 
plored” on official maps in 1940-41. The coast of the Southern 
Zamboanga Peninsula, except for that area along the fishhook- 
shaped road, which extended north and west of the city, was 
largely undeveloped and accessible only by trails or boats. Life 
of the people in the Southern Zamboanga Peninsula, from the 
standpoint of both transportation and communication between 
it, the rest of Mindanao, and the world, was that of living on 
a separate island. 

North Road, the shank of the fishhook, extended north from 
Zamboanga City approximately forty-four miles or sixty-six kilo- 
meters to the eye end at Vitali. The City-Bolong section of 
North Road was through a narrow coastal savanna, where at 
many places rice was cultivated. This savanna stretch of the road 
Was actually a passage through a defile, which is formed by the 
high coastal range of hills on the west and the mangrove-fringed 
shore line of Moro Gulf on the east. 

All land-transported products from the east coast of the 
Lower Peninsula reached the markets and docks of the city by 
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North Road. In wartime a military force had to control this road 
to control the east coast of the peninsula. Combat between 
Japanese and guerrilla forces during World War II in the Lower 
Zamboanga Peninsula became primarily a struggle for control 
of North Road in the savanna area. During the sixteen months 
in which I was stationed in Zamboanga, I frequently traveled 
the North Road and visited many localities along 1t. 

I like to hunt birds. Snipe, migrating from China, arrive in 
the Philippines usually during September and remain there for 
several months, feeding in the rice fields and at small water 
holes in the tall grass and brush. In addition to snipe, local game 
birds include doves and ducks. There are several varieties of 
doves —a beautiful green and white, a brown with long tail feath- 
ers, and several different greys. The zone between the ‘Tumaga 
River Bridge and Mercedes, extending from the foothills to the 
Gulf, was the best snipe and dove hunting area in the Lower 
Peninsula. In search of birds we visited this entire zone, and I 
became very familiar with the drainage and_ vegetation in this 
area. I also made friends with a number of farmers who owned 
rice fields, where we often hunted. 

Bolong, where North Road bends in close to the coast line, 
was another locality that I frequently visited. This Christian 
barrio, the nearby Moro barrio of Sangali, and Bolong Heights 
to the north became familiar places. 

Bolong is located on a perfect half-moon bay, bordered by a 
beautiful sand beach. I have never seen the bay’s equal for 
beau ty in Hawaii or the Caribbean. The Scouts frequently camped 
in the coconut grove along the beach at Bolong. I made ac- 
quaintances in the barrio, and several times the old Jesuit priest, 
who shepherded the local parish, had dinner with me. 

During a camp at Bolong, Larry, Dale, and I visited Sangali, 
where most of the buildings were located offshore on stilts. A maze 
of catwalks connected buildings with each other and the shore. 
Our Visit was a memorable one because of Dale’s photography. In 
previous visits to Moro barrios, many Moros objected to having 
their pictures taken and, when the camera was pointed at them, 
would turn and hurriedly move away. On this visit, Dale had 
rigged his camera with a Belgian Aiming Device, which was 
then used in rifle marksmanship instruction. This device, when 
fastened to the rear sight, functioning like a periscope, permitted 
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the marksmanship coach, lying beside the pupil, to observe the 
sight picture when the pupil fired a shot. Dale, with an aiming 
device attached to the eyepiece of his camera, was able to photo- 
graph unsuspecting Moros and Moras, while looking away from 
them at a ninety-degree angle. Some of the photos taken that day 
were exceptionally good. We spent several hours at Sangali, and, 
before leaving, Larry Prichard by winks and smiles had a group 
of laughing children around him. 

Across North Road from Bolong was a large rice field, which 
stretched from the road to the foothills. We hunted this rice field 
once, found only a few snipe, and I never visited it again. The 
foothills, beyond the rice field, later became the evacuation 
home of many people from Zamboanga City, who fled there when 
the Japanese landed in Zamboanga. The locality was called 
Bungiao. Later in prison, when Larry and I were planning es- 
cape, Bungiao was our escape objective, where we felt sure our 
friends would provide haven. 

North Road, a short distance beyond Bolong, began the climb 
from the coastal plain to the high grass-covered hills, which we 
called Bolong Heights. The Moro Company camped in the hills 
during field exercises in this area. Sometimes we would picnic 
here with our wives. The view of Moro Gulf from these hills 
is majestic. In the late evening, during the lull when the wind 
changed direction, the water below looked like a mirror, and the 
many little sand-beached islands offshore were beautiful. 

One morning, while preparing a company problem, I was rec- 
onnoitering a wooded area near where North Road began a zig- 
zag descent from the Heights into the valley of the Curuan 
River. I heard noises coming from the treetops and, looking up, 
saw my first flock of wild monkeys. The flock numbered about 
twenty, old and young; the monkeys were moving through the 
treetops, feeding on fresh green leaves and buds. I visited the 
lower Curuan Valley several times and planned someday to cross 
the peninsula on the trail between Curuan and Sibuco. I never 
made this reconnaissance of the Sibuco Trail. 

One day we received information at Pettit Barracks that there 
were ducks in a marsh north of Vitali. Larry, Dale, and I traveled 
by car to the end of North Road at Vitali. We learned there that 
the marsh was located along the trail that ran north from the 
barrio to the Upper Peninsula. A local guide was hired, and we 
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hiked several kilometers on the poorly defined trail to the marsh, 
where no ducks were observed on the patches of open water. We 
thought there might be some in the tall grass, which we waded 
without success. The hunt was a failure, but it had resulted ina 
reconnaissance of the beginning of this approximately one-hun- 
dred-mile-long trail between Vitali and Pagadian.” The Kabasalan 
Rubber Plantation, approximately at the halfway point, was the 
only known locality along the trail. I had acquired personal 
knowledge of the Vitali end of this important trail. This limited 
reconnaissance had also given me an idea of that vast, remote 
area north of Sibuguey, Dumanguilas, and Illana bays — the 
great bays which form the head of Moro Gulf. Later in prison 
camp I pictured this remote area as the best place in Mindanao 
for a guerrilla base. 

Japanese business interests had been successful in Mindanao 
and by 1940 had large holdings and concessions on the island. 
An estimated 16,000 Japanese had settled in Davao in south- 
eastern Mindanao, where they controlled the abaca and plywood 
industries of this rich province. The Japanese held valuable 
lumber concessions in different parts of Mindanao. In Zamboanga 
City the large fish cannery —Sea Foods Cannery — located in 
the barrio of Balawasan, was Japanese-owned and managed. One 
day I watched and was greatly impressed by a big Japanese can- 
ning ship which, accompanied by a flotilla of fishing launches, 
moved through the Strait in the direction of the Sulu Sea. 

War with Japan seemed imminent in November, 1940. Japa- 
nese military forces, having already conquered Manchuria, were 
then moving into Indo-China. In Davao there were incidents of 
Japanese disrespect and insolence to the United States flag. In 
Zamboanga City the local Japanese were arrogant. The Japanese, 
under the guise of fishing, were charting potential landing 
beaches in the southern Philippine Islands. These international 
and local incidents, coupled with the diplomatic inability of the 
United States and Japan to resolve basic differences, indicated 
war at an early date. 

Our child would be born in the spring of 1941, and it seemed 
quite possible that Mary Anne might not be able to accompany 
a hurried evacuation of dependents. The Navy had begun the 
movement home of their dependents, so I secured passage for 
Mary Anne with a group of navy wives on the transport Etolin, 
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which sailed from Manila in early December, 1940. The Etolin 
encountered a severe typhoon, in which several members of the 
crew were lost overboard and the ship was badly damaged. The 
ship’s doctor strapped Mary Anne to a radiator, and she came 
through the storm safely. Our daughter, Kathy, was born in 
April. 

There was no dentist stationed at Pettit Barracks. Once a 
year a dental officer from Sternberg Hospital in Manila visited 
the post for several weeks and provided dental service to the 
garrison. Any dental service between the yearly visits was done 
in Manila or by a local dentist. Dr. Eduardo Del Rosario, a 
dentist in Zamboanga City, was recommended to me when I 
required some emergency care. He fixed my tooth, and during 
visits to his office we arranged a golf game, which was the first 
of many that we enjoyed together; two other Filipino business- 
men completed our foursome. I met Mrs. Del Rosario and felt 
very honored to be godfather, or compadre, to their baby daughter. 

Mrs. Del Rosario was the daughter of a planter named Galle. 
The Galle Plantation was at the end of West Road. This road 
ran generally west from Zamboanga City and formed the hook in 
the fishhook road configuration of the Lower Peninsula. 

At the christening I met Mr. and Mrs. Galle and_subse- 
quently visited them often at beautiful Patalon. Mr. Galle was 
a German who had come to Zamboanga from Singapore in the 
early 1900’s. He married Mrs. Galle, a Filipina, and together 
they had cleared the land and planted coconuts, which stretched 
for several kilometers along the Sulu Sea. Their home was located 
near the coast line, overlooking the sea. In her garden Mrs. Galle 
had different varieties of orchids, and on one of my visits she 
pointed out a cinnamon tree, as well as a tree from which sap is 
used to treat leprosy. 

Years earlier Mrs. Galle had cared for several swallows of 
the species whose nest is used for birdnest soup. The pair of 
swallows had multiplied by 1941 until there were approximately 
a hundred glossy nests around the pillars and supports of the 
floor of their large home. Beneath the house and through the 
open windows the swallows would pass so fast in flight that it 
was impossible to distinguish their markings. They kept the 
Galle home free of winged insects. 

Mr. Galle, because of his German citizenship, was interned 
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in the United States during World War I. He was very proud of 
the way Mrs. Galle had expanded the plantation during his 
internment. He said she had a touch for plant and animal life. 
Ironically, Mr. Galle, interned by our country during World 
War I, was murdered by our enemy during World War II. He, 
Mrs. Galle, and the entire Del Rosario family were massacred 
in the beautiful Galle home by the Japanese and Japanese hire- 
lings. 

The locality of Calarian? on the western outskirt of Zambo- 
anga City was important because of Moro Company activities 
conducted here. Our rifle range, which was constructed with the 
butts parallel to the coast line, was located at Calarian. The 
Philippine Army had a barracks here, where instructors from the 
company sometimes assisted training. Calarian and adjacent Wolfe 
Airfield formed a complex where we frequently had tactical 
problems. 

An important incident took place during one of our night 
problems in this area. Memory of this incident later suggested my 
plan for escape from a Japanese prison ship. We had marched 
out to the vicinity of the butts on the rifle range at Calarian. 
Here the evening meal was served early, and the company was 
resting while daylight preparations were made in the Wolfe 
Field area for the problem which would begin after dark. I was 
sitting a few feet from the water’s edge, watching the evening 
settle on the Strait, when a large cardboard cracker box came 
into sight. Apparently it had been thrown overboard with other 
refuse from a ship.at the city dock. The empty box had hit the 
water bottom down and was being carried along at a startling 
speed toward the Sulu Sea by the fast current. The box quickly 
passed me and was soon out of sight. I never before had realized 
the speed of a full tidal current in Basilan Strait. 

Wolfe Airfield was a flat, grassy field along West Road. The 
grassy field served as both a runway for visiting light planes and 
as a fairway for several holes of our nine-hole eolf course. A 
soldier from the Christian Company was caretaker and lived in 
a house on the edge of the airstrip. An interesting swamp extended 
along Wolfe Airfield on the mountain side. Crocodiles inhabited 
the swamp and sometimes could be seen swimming in the open 
water. 

During a visit to the caretaker’s house, I noticed several 
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crocodile skins stretched out to cure. The soldier said he had 
trapped the crocodiles in the swamp. T was interested in his trap, 
which he described. An uncut sapling, near the edge of the 
swamp, Was bent over and tied down to a trigger which, when 
pulled, released the sapling. A lasso was made of heavy wire, and 
the running end of the lasso was tied near the top of the sapling. 
The loop end was suspended down from the bent sapling to the 
ground, with the loop a short distance forward of the trigger. A 
dead dog usually baited the trigger. The crocodile entered the 
loop, tugged the dog, triggering the sapling, which sprang up In 
the air pulling the lasso. The loop tightened behind the front 
legs of the crocodile, and the taut wire held the quarry, sus- 
pended half off the ground. A Japanese in the city bought the 
crocodile hides at approximately nine pesos a skin. 

The trees in the swamp were the roost of thousands of fruit 
bats, which have about a three-foot wing spread. During the day 
the bats hung from the trees like dead leaves. A short time before 
dusk, the bats emerged from the swamp and jerkily winged their 
way west along the coast line. ; 

After leaving the west end of the airfield, West Road turns 
toward the Strait and reaches the coast line in the vicinity of 
the Gallagher Coconut Plantation. Approximately at the point 
where West Road reaches the coast line, a dirt road forked off and 
ran inland to the Malagutay Training Reservation. This reserva- 
tion received its name from the small Christian barrio of Mala- 
gutay, which was located on the high ridge that dominates the 
training area and the coast line to the front. , ; 

Our squad and platoon training was conducted at Malagutay. 
I particularly remember a squad in the attack problem which 
began off the reservation in the Gallagher coconuts. The squad, 
after leaving the starting point, advanced inland, maneuvering 
along a ravine on the western edge of the reservation to the flank 
of the objective, which was the nose of Malagutay Ridge. I ac- 
companied every squad during this problem and several times 
when it was repeated because of poor performance. It was an 
area in which I felt I knew every foot of the ground. 

Our camp site at Malagutay was located high on the ridge 
where, because of the breeze, there were not many bugs. The 
evening sunset from Malagutay Ridge was an unforgettable sight. 
The sun always settles quickly into the Sulu Sea, leaving a bril- 
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liantly colored sky. Vintas departing the city for the night fishing 
erounds dotted the expanse of the Strait to the front. Overhead 
for five or ten minutes a steady stream of fruit bats would pass, 
flapping their way to the night feeding ground. On the ground in 
a nearby gravel area a flock of small birds would, after much 
effort, finally settle among the stones, which apparently afforded 
protection from snakes during the night. On one of our over- 
night camps I went back along the trail to the barrio of Mala- 
gutay, which contained a few houses well concealed in the trees 
and tall brush. Several of the boys who at different times had cad- 
died for me at the golf course lived there. 

Recodo and San Ramon were other important localities along 
West Road. A desiccated coconut factory, which was owned by 
Mr. Worcester, was located at Recodo. This Moro barrio, which 
I visited several times, was on Caldera Bay, a good anchorage 
for boats. San Ramon, adjacent on the east to the Galle Plantation, 
was a penal colony. Fruits and vegetables were grown in its large 
orchards and gardens. Some fields on the penal farm were almost 
white with chickens. A small store sold handicraft to visitors. 
The Filipino is very adept with his hands and is ingenious; some 
of the splendid mahogany carvings of the prisoners were fine 
examples of this ability and trait. San Ramon marks the ap- 
proximate point on the Zamboanga coast where Basilan Strait 
ends and the Sulu Sea begins. Later, when planning escape, I 
figured that San Ramon would be my last chance to make shore 
on the peninsula. 

In early 1941 Lieutenant Colonel Dalton replaced Lieutenant 
Colonel Smith as our commanding officer. The dependents at 
Pettit Barracks were evacuated home in April. Dale Kinnee and 
Mac McClellan were transferred to Manila in May. The request 
of Larry, Al, and myself to remain at Pettit Barracks for the 
second year was approved. Al Peck became company commander 
of the Christian Company. Lieutenant Breitling was with me in 
the Moro Company. 

‘The visit of the Moro Company in June, 1941, to the provinces 
of Cotabato and Lanao on the east coast of Moro Gulf was 
aay te one It had been several years since the 
OG Fi f 1ese provinces, and a visit at this time 

a means or both determining and increasing the loyal- 
ty of the Moro inhabitants. 
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The travel plan for the trip from Zamboanga City to the 
main island and back included both overwater and overland 
movement of troops. The first stage would be a crossing of Moro 
Gulf! on a barge. A stop would be made during the crossing 
to debark a patrol from the Christian Company, which would go 
ashore with the mission of reconnoitering the trail from the 
Kabasalan Rubber Plantation to Pagadian. The Moro Company, 
after debarking at Cotabato City on the main island, would 
make a shuttle march from there to Pagadian. At Pagadian the 
barge would be waiting to take aboard the Moro Company and 
the Christian Company patrol for the final stage, an overwater 
movement down the Gulf to Zamboanga City. 

The course of the barge in Moro Gulf, with the direction 
reversed, was approximately the same as that which would_be 
taken by our prison ship when we moved north from Davao City 
in June, 1944. 

The barge, rented from a local lumber company, was one 
that was ‘used to transport lumber from coastal sawmills to the 
city. Sergeant Amsid adapted it for transporting troops by 
erecting canvas awnings for protection against sun and rain, 
constructing latrines that extended out over the water from the 
side of the barge, and hanging drinking water bags. Sergeant 
Federico set up a kitchen. The loading of a truck and sedan 
completed preparations, and the barge was ready for the troops 
to board. Company officers were on the barge with the troops; 
Colonel Dalton and the surgeon were aboard the tug, which 
pulled us by a towline that was several hundred feet long. 

The tug followed the east coast of the peninsula up Moro 
Gulf to the head of Sibuguey Bay, where a stop was made while 
the patrol boarded a boat which was waiting. 

We then, on a course close to the islands and peninsulas at 
the top of the Gulf, crossed to the Cotabato coast. Flecha Point, 
or Punta Flecha,? on the southern tip of the peninsula between 
Dumanguilas and I]lana Bay is an important landmark on the 
north coast of the Gulf. Flecha is the Spanish word for arrow, 
and Flecha Point reputedly received its name when a Spanish 
boat sailing close to shore suffered casualties from arrows shot 
out from the point. Bongo Island is another landmark that 1s 
helpful in maintaining direction. This large offshore island 1s 
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approximately opposite the estuary of the Mindanao River on 
the Cotabato coast. 

We entered Mindanao River and moved about five miles up 
river before arriving at Cotabato City. Datto® Piang had been in 
the early 1900’s a prominent Moro leader in the Mindanao River 
valley. He was the first datlo to make peace with the United 
States. In 1941 he had been dead for a long time, and his large 
family of boys were all prominent leaders. Datto Utu was an- 
other powerful Moro leader in this area. A Datto Sinsuat was an 
important leader on the Cotabato coast. I do not know whether 
or not Colonel Dalton met these leaders, but later in the Lake 
Lanao area many sultans and dattos visited him and expressed 
their loyalty to the United States in event of war with Japan. 

From Cotabato City" we shuttle-marched to Parang on Polloc 
Harbor, where we spent a night with the Philippine Army. The 
road from Parang paralleled the coast to Malabang and then 
followed the old Malabang Trail, used by the United States 
Army in the early 1900’s, to Ganasi on Lake Lanao. A new 
airfield, which I was unable to visit, was being built at Mala- 
bang. The Moro inhabitants, particularly along the west side of 
Lake Lanao, were happy to see the company. At several barrios 
large crowds jammed the road, and the column was stopped to 
give the men an opportunity to visit with relatives and friends. 

We stayed several days at Camp Keithley, a former United 
States Army post, on Lake Lanao. The next stop after leaving 
Camp Keithley was Camp Overton, another former United States 
Army post, where the highway which we had followed north 
from Cotabato joins the north coastal road of the island. The 
night before arriving at Pagadian, we camped at Kolumbugan 
on Panguil Bay. That evening I could see, across the bay, Mont 
Malindang, the great mountain of the Northern Zamboanga 
Peninsula. 

_ This visit to the main island partially acquainted me with 
its limited road network, which somewhat resembles the Roman 
numeral IJ, The top parallel is formed by the north coastal 
road, which runs east from the vicinity of Kolumbugan along 
the north coast to its end at Surigao on the northeast tip of 
Mindanao. The bottom parallel is formed by the road running 
east from Cotabato City to Davao City on the southeast coast 
of the island. The left upright of the JJ is the road which the 
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Moro Company had taken on its march from Cotabato City to 
Camp Overton. The right upright is the (then recently com- 
pleted) Sayre Highway, which runs from the vicinity of Cagayan 
on the north coast almost straight south through the center of 
the island to a junction with the Cotabato-Davao Road at Kaba- 
can, 

The march from Kolumbugan to Pagadian was a pleasant 
one. I was impressed by the large amount of corn being raised in 
the area north of Pagadian. We joined up with the patrol from 
the Christian Company at Pagadian. Their reconnaissance revealed 
that guides were needed on the Kabasalan Trail, which was not 
too difficult. Food was not plentiful along the trail. 

The stop of the barge at Margosatubig in Dumanguilas Bay 
on the trip down the Gulf was interesting. I made an early 
morning visit to a bakery there to buy bread for the company. 
The baker was just pulling the loaves from the oven when I 
entered. They were a nice brown and looked delicious. I was 
quite impressed by this isolated barrio, whose name means “sweet 
water” in the dialect. We continued down the east coast of the 
peninsula and arrived at Pettit Barracks on the day that Germany 
invaded Russia. 

During the summer of 1941 all members of the Moro Com- 
pany were proud of the company’s achievements. Our marksman- 
ship qualification with the new Garand Rifle was one hundred 
percent, with a high percentage of expert riflemen. In the annual 
track meet, with our new dashman, Recruit Hamat, we almost 
beat the Christian Company, the perennial winner of this com- 
petition. We had won the Aquatic Meet by the usual big margin. 
The aquatic events included short and long swimming races, 
relay races, pole fighting in bancas, and spearfishing. The total 
of possible points for the meet was over a hundred. The Christian 
Company and Headquarters, combined, would usually score about 
ten points. Aquatic competition was virtually between the Joloano 
and Samal members of the Moro Company. As children they had 
either grown up in barrios built out over the sea or in roaming 
vintas and could swim almost as soon as they could walk — they 
Were all fine swimmers. Sulu Moros in their square sail vintas 
are also reputedly unexcelled as seamen. 

The landing of a Japanese force invading Zamboanga City 
would probably be on one of the fine beaches along West Road.'5 
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Since the coast line east of the city was, for the most part, covered 
by a dense growth of mangrove trees, landing here was very 
difficult. In July I was directed to reconnoiter the beaches and 
other critical defiles. After completing the reconnaissance, | 
stopped for a visit with Mr. Galle. 

Dr. Del Rosario and I had been planning a trip into the 
unmapped mountainous area east of the Galle Plantation. Mr. 
Galle had visited the interior of the peninsula several times, and 
during this stop with him our main topic of conversation was 
his experiences during his visits. 

The mountains in the interior of the Zamboanga Peninsula 
were inhabited by a pagan mountain people called Subanus. 
Their barrios were located high in the mountains, where they 
made clearings by cutting the trees and then setting fire to the 
felled timber during the dry season. These clearings, called 
kaingins, were cultivated until choked out by jungle regrowth, 
at which time the Subanus would move on to a new kaingin. The 
Subanus were timid people who, on the approach of strangers, 
frequently deserted their barrio and hid in the jungle. The men, 
although small in stature, had remarkable strength and stamina; 
they were unsurpassed in their ability to carry heavy loads over 
difficult mountain trails. 

The maintaining of personal health was very important in the 
interior mountains. Pneumonia, malaria, and dysentery were 
the most dangerous diseases. In addition, care must be taken to 
avoid being incapacitated by an infected leech bite. These small 
blood suckers covered the ground and bushes in some heavily 
forested areas. During a day’s journey the leeches would work 
their way inside the tightest boot or legging, then attach them- 
selves to the skin and begin filling up on blood. At the evening 
stop the leeches had to be carefully detached to make sure that 
the heads were removed from the penetration of the skin. If the 
heads were not removed, infection frequently set in, which might 
develop into a serious tropical ulcer. Mr. Galle’s procedure for 
removing leeches Was to cause them to back out by warming 
their rear with the lighted end of a cigar. Medicine — if medicine 
were not available, tobacco—was used to disinfect the bites. 
Dr. Del Rosario and I were never able to make this trip, but its 
planning had provided me with some information on how to 
move and live in the interior of the Peninsula. 
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My service with the Philippine Scouts ended in mid-August, 
1941, when I was assigned as an instructor to the Philippine 
Army. Lieutenant Breitling, who had been serving with me in 
the Moro Company, became the new company commander. Bruiser 
Breitling was to command the company until surrender in May 
of the next year, and during the following two years we were to 
be together in prison camp. The members of the Moro Company 
loved him. As a prisoner, his demonstrations of physical and moral 
courage were examples of noble soldier behavior. We admired 
him; he made us proud that we were fellow Americans. 


1 See Map V. 

2 Sce Frontispiece Map. 
3 See Map IV. 

4 See Map I. 

5 See Sketch 1. 

6 See Map I. 

7 See Frontispiece Map. 
8 See Map I. 

9 See Sketch I. 

10 See Map I. 

11 See Frontispiece Map. 
12 See Frontispiece Map. 
13 Moro chief or headman in a barrio. 
14 See Frontispiece Map. 
15 See Map I. 
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the philippine army 
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The Army in the Philippines was to be an amalgamation of a 
Philippine Army, the Philippine Constabulary, and cetT 1 
States Army, which included the Philippine Scouts. General Ma 

Arthur, who had retired from our army in 1937 to become 
military advisor to the Philippines, assumed command of the 
amalgamation which became the United States Army Forces 1 
the Far East, or USAFFE. The Philippine Army, which was 
primarily a reserve army, was by far the largest of these forces. 
A class of reservists was trained semi-annually by the Philippine 
Army, and, on completion of training, trainees were assigned to 
reserve units. The 101st Division (PA) was composed of reservists 
from the 10th Military District, which included the Mindanao- 
Jolo group of islands. Mobilization of the 101st Division began on 
September 1, and concentration of the Division was completed 
after the outbreak of war. In this initial September stage 9 
mobilization, some full Strength units, and cadres only of the 
99 


remaining units, were assembled at widely separated training cen 
ters. The three infantry regiments of the 10st Division were the 
101st Infantry, the 102d Infantry, and the 104d Infantry, “The 
101st Infantry was mobilized at full strength in September, and 
only ofhcers and unit cadres of the other two regiments were 
initially inducted, Infantry units were trained at towns and cities 
on Mindanao, where prior reserve training had been conducted 
and some facilities existed. The division artillery and other divi- 
sion separate units were trained on the island of Luzon. The final 
stage of the mobilization was to have been a concentration of 
the 101st Division at a new cantonment which was being built 
near the barrio of Malaybalay on the Bukidnon Plateau in 
central Mindanao. 

I was surprised in mid-August to receive a call from Larry 
Prichard, who said that orders were at headquarters which de- 
tailed me to duty with the Philippine Army with station at 
Calarian. I] would be commanding officer of the Zamboanga 
Training Center which would be located there. 

A visit to Calarian revealed that I had problems. The Philip- 
pine Army lieutenant, at the small barracks located there, in- 
formed me that mobilization would begin on September 1, at 
which time the center must swear in and provide individual 
weapons and clothing to officers of the 103d Infantry Regiment 
of the 10Ist Division, and to the enlisted cadres of a number 
of companies in the ]01st and 102d Regiments of the Division. All 
personnel sworn in on September 1] were to be shipped imme- 
diately to Cotabato City and Davao City, except the cadres of 
the First Battalion of the 102d Infantry and the First Battalion 
of the 103d Infantry. The cadres of these two battalions would 
be trained at the Zamboanga Training Center. I would also be 
responsible at Calarian for the training of a full strength infan- 
try battalion — the First Battalion, 10Ist Infantry, which would 
arrive by ship from Cagayan in northern Mindanao during the 
second weck in September. I found at Calarian that sorne new 
bamboo-nipa shelters had been built, but several more were 
needed. There were no provisions for lights, showers, latrines, 
mess sheds, or blackboards, Transportation was one pickup truck. 
That evening I talked over my problems with Larry, who said 
he would like to visit Calarian with me the next day. 

Larry had been in the Christian Company for a few months 
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after our arrival at Pettit Barracks. He then had been transferred 
to post headquarters and became Adjutant. I did not realize at 
this time the respect and affection that the members of the 
Christian Company had for him. He had keen insight into staff 
problems and would quickly cut through red tape and come up 
with a practical solution. Larry weighed about one hundred and 
seventy pounds; he was a good athlete, who had been on the 
track squad at West Point. I had heard that while a cadet he 
had been director of the “Hundredth Night Show,” a yearly must- 
cal produced by cadets. 

We visited Calarian the next day. I hoped to have the First 
Battalion and the cadres housed, sanitation facilities up, and 
training aids ready when the First Battalion arrived. ‘These 
preparations would permit a full training effort to begin imme- 
diately and help develop a good group attitude. The Philippine 
Army lieutenant said that the camp construction money was 
completely expended and no additional funds were available. It 
looked like I was stymied. Larry said that he would send a radio 
to Mac McClellan, who had recently been assigned to USAFFE 
Headquarters in Manila, and see if Mac could help me. A few 
days later, in response to Larry and Mac’s effort, I received 
authority to spend five hundred dollars, or one thousand pesos 
on the camp. This money, and the detailing to the Zamboanga 
Training Center of Lieutenant Bob Ennis and sergeants Ama- 
lani, Macauyag, and Casino from the Moro Company, along 
with Sergeant Arao and Corporal Sienes of the Christian Com- 
pany, put me in business. 

A small amount of money remained after the camp was 
ready. I spent this money on needs that developed after the ar- 
rival of the First Battalion. Control of this money gave me 
stature in my position as Training Center Commander. I learned 
from this small amount of money, and low level of authority, 
what I believe is a principle in training foreign troops. This 
principle is that Americans responsible for foreign army training 
must be given a position of importance in the establishment and 
dispensing of means to the foreign army. These means are nor- 
mally military supplies or funds but can be other things. Leader- 
ship ability of the American advisor depends not only on his pro- 
fessional qualifications, but respect for his influence in the 
chain of authority which provides means to the foreign army. I 
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found that other commanders of training centers on Mindanao 
had little or no funds to meet troop welfare and training require- 
ments. This had caused in some instances the loss of stature, which 
was usually accompanied by American-Filipino personnel con- 
flicts and little training being accomplished. Larry’s help provided 
me with means, which I used several times to secure agreement 
between myself and the Philippine Army commander on dif- 
ferences which I believed vitally affected the standard of train- 


ing. 

* Serjpeatit Arao, a fine mess sergeant, purchased food and set 
up kitchens to handle the feeding during busy September 1. 
Lieutenant Ennis and Sergeant Amalani in late August went to 
Jolo, where a cadre was sworn in and equipped. On his return, 
Bob, assisted by Sergeant Amalani, prepared plans for training 
the enlisted cadres of the two battalions that would remain with 
us. Assisted by Sergeant Macauyag, I planned to instruct on 
their arrival the headquarters and three rifle companies of the 
First Battalion of the 101st Regiment and to have Sergeant Casino 
and Corporal Sienes instruct the machine gun company of this 
battalion. 

I missed meeting Colonel Thompson and Captain Maguire 
the night their ship stopped at Zamboanga en route to Cotabato 
City, where our next higher headquarters would be located. 
Colonel Thompson would be commanding officer, and Captain 
Maguire, whom IJ had relieved on arrival at Pettit Barracks, would 
be the staff officer at the Cotabato Headquarters. Training would 
also be conducted there for the regimental staff and separate com- 
panies of the 10]st Regiment. Some time later, headquarters for 
training of all Philippine Army units in the southern islands 
was established at Cebu City, where General Sharp assumed com- 
mand of the Visayan! and Mindanao Force of the United States 
Armed Forces in the Far East. 

The initial stage of mobilization was marked by almost com- 
plete reporting on September 1 of all reservists under orders, 
which was quite an accomplishment, considering the limited com- 
munications and transportation facilities. Larry Prichard lent us 
several clerks who helped during the September 1 period; the 
officers and cadres going to Cotabato City and Davao City were 
Sworn in, equipped, and shipped on schedule. 

The First Battalion, 101st Infantry, arrived about September 
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10 from Cagayan, and J later found that all the men and almost 
all the officers were Christians from the vicinity of this port in 
northern Mindanao. All of us became very proud of the battalion 
during its training period at Zamboanga. Captain Abellana, who 
had many years of service in the Constabulary and Philippine 
Army, commanded the First Battalion, 101st Infantry. We were 
both of the same rank, and the exact status of responsibility and 
authority between unit commander and instructor is a difficult 
one. We had an early meeting and reached an understanding on 
responsibility within the camp. Captain Abellana supervised the 
kitchens, which was a difficult job because all food was bought in 
the city markets; together we worked on improving the camp; 
training was my responsibility. His handling of the latrine box 
problem is an example of the practical application of psychology 
to a troop problem. When the latrine pits were dug before the 
arrival of the First Battalion, I required that they be so deep that 
a rope and pail were required to remove the dirt; that the 
latrine boxes be carefully finished; that sheds be erected above 
the boxes. It seemed that except for flies the latrine problem 
was solved. I found at inspections that the tops of the boxes 
were covered with dirt and mud, for some of the men were 
standing on the boxes and not sitting on them. Attempts were 
made to break their custom by placing a guard in the latrines 
and punishing offenders. The tops were still dirty, and it was 
apparent that results were not being secured. Captain Abellana 
finally solved the problem by requiring the latrine orderlies to 
shine the box tops with coconut husks until the boards glistened 
like a ballroom floor. The men were ashamed to dirty the well- 
polished tops by standing on them, and we had no more trouble 
with dirt and mud on the latrine boxes. 

There were several unqualified officers and noncommissioned 
officers in key positions. This condition always exists when duty 
assignments are not active, but it seemed there was no excuse 
for several of the mistakes. The most outstanding was our bat- 
talion sergeant major, who was an illiterate. Almost all of 
ficers were well qualified in close order drill and in conducting 
calisthenics but were not familiar with the leadership require- 
ments gi a unit combat. I inquired about the training back- 
liege of the reservists and was told that, in some training cen- 
ers, vocational training had been more important than the 
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military training for which they had been assembled. Military 
training can be watered down by other activities or exceptions 
until it reaches the dangerous point, where it becomes a liability 
rather than asset, for dependence is placed on something which 
is not there. 

Our riflemen were armed with the Lee-Enfield rifle —the 
model that had been used to equip some United States Army units 
on entry into World War I in 1917. The steel in the extractors 
had deteriorated and become weak during the years of storage, 
and later in combat a high percentage broke. Spare extractors 
Were not available, and riflemen were back to Revolutionary 
War days, ramming out empty casings after each shot with an 
improvised wire or bamboo ramrod. Our Browning water-cooled 
machine guns in the machine gun company were excellent, but 
there were no extra barrels and very few of the spare parts which 
were needed to keep these guns in continuous operation. The two 
Stokes mortars, with which the regiment was equipped, were of 
the type used in the trench warfare of World War I and were 
far behind the times in range and accuracy. The mortar am- 
munition in the years of storage had deteriorated, and a h.zh 
percentage of the rounds fired in combat were to be duds. In 
equipment the most serious handicap was the lack of compasses, 
which are a critical requirement for service in the jungle. At- 
tempts were made to better the arms, equipment, and clothing, 
but when the outbreak of war and attack occurred on approximate- 
ly the same day, there was not time to correct the past mistakes 
of unpreparedness. 

I based our training on the principle that, whenever pos- 
sible, instruction of troops must be by their own officers and 
noncommissioned officers. The application of this principle re- 
quired that the Scouts and J each afternoon instruct the Philip- 
pine Army officers and noncommissioned officers conducting in- 
struction the following day. The instructors, in turn, that even- 
ing instructed their assistant instructors and rehearsed the in- 
struction to be given the next day. The following morning the 
instruction, prepared the night before, was conducted by the 
battalion instructors. During the afternoon, when leaders were 
receiving instruction, the privates would be instructed en masse 
on basic subjects by two Scouts. 

Our training at Calarian and Malagutay was patterned on 
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the previous experience of training the Moro Company in this 
area. We also conducted a beach defense problem along the 
coast line of the Gallagher Plantation. There is a sand beach 
here, approximately opposite the junction of West Road and 
Malagutay Road, that is ideal for a landing. The savanna near 
Mercedes made a splendid camp site, where there was plenty 
of room for companies and the battalion to train. We moved 
out to Mercedes about the middle of October and, with the help 
of a newly arrived truck and station wagon, enjoyed training in 
this fine area. Our camp at Mercedes ended in early November 
when an order was received directing the movement of the 
First Battalion, 101st Infantry, to Malaybalay. We celebrated 
the end of camp with a big fiesta which began early in the day at 
Mercedes and ended early the next morning at Pasananca Park. 
Zamboanga girls, sponsoring units, participated in our battalion 
parade. The ceremony was followed by open house for our visitors. 
who were invited to see the camp and have the noon meal as 
guests of the battalion. That night the officers attended the bat- 
talion ball at Pasananca Park in the city. The “High Hatters,” 
a dance band from Zamboanga City, played lively music, and 
everyone had a splendid time. The success of fiesta day was 
largely the result of the work of our doctor, Lieutenant Laureano 
Castillo, and his wife. They had arranged for the sponsors 
and made the preparations for the ball. Dr. Castillo was a prom- 
inent surgeon in the city, and I had been very fortunate to have 
him as the camp medical officer. We had become close friends 
during the past two months, and I regretted he would not ac- 
company the battalion to Malaybalay but would be left behind 
at Calarian with the two cadres. 

After several visits to Wee Sit, the Chinese agent of an in- 
ter-island steamship company, shipping arrangements were firmed 
up. We would sail from Zamboanga City the evening of Novem- 
ber 22 on an inter-island steamship named Lanao. I spent the 
last weekend in Zamboanga with the Del Rosario and Galle fam- 
ilies at Patalon. The children were all there, and I remember 
Freddie Del Rosario caught his head between two of the uprights 
supporting the porch railing. It took some time before we freed 
his ‘‘cabeza.” 

The night we sailed from Zamboanga City, I was surprised 
at the large number of people who visited the ship. Larry stayed 
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aboard until sailing time. We had become close friends during 
the past one and a half years. Our tour of foreign service would 
be completed in June, when we planned to meet in Manila and 
then visit Baguio, the mountain resort on Luzon, before board- 
ing the transport for home. 

The Lanao took the course up the west coast of the Zamboanga 
Peninsula to Cagayan City on Macajalar Bay. The Japanese, ap- 
proximately six months later, made their major landing on 
Mindanao over the beaches of Macajalar Bay. 

This bay” is a fine harbor, which is strategically located op- 
posite the junction of Sayre Highway and the north coastal toad. 
Sayre Highway forms the right upright of the Roman numeral 
I] road configuration of the main island. This highway is the 
only north-south road through central and _ eastern Mindanao. 
The Sayre Highway in 1941 was the key military objective for 
contro] of the island. 

Captain Harold “Mac” Maguire and Lieutenant Schultz were 
waiting for us at the Cagayan dock, where we debarked and then 
entrucked for movement to Malaybalay. Our route was along 
the Bay on the North Coastal Road to the Bugo Junction, where 
we turned south on the Sayre Highway and immediately began 
the climb to the Bukidnon Plateau. The Del Monte pineapple 
plantation of the California Packing Company was passed during 
darkness. Mac said that the Air Corps was constructing a bomber 
base at Del Monte and that some Americans were stationed there. 
Early the next morning we arrived at the Malaybalay canton- 
ment of the 101st Division. 

The arrival on November 24 of the First Battalion from Zam- 
boanga City completed the concentration of the 101st Infantry 
Regiment at Malaybalay. Complete concentration of all units of 
the 101st Infantry Division was scheduled for late December, 
when those units training on the island of Luzon and those organ- 
izations presently not completely mobilized would join us. 

A number of personnel changes were to take place in Novem- 
ber and December. The division commander, Brigadier General 
Vachon, was expected to arrive before the first of December. 
Three lieutenant colonels, who would be the senior instructors 
in the three infantry regiments, were scheduled to arrive about 
December 5. Ten additional officers were due approximately on 
December 7, Lieutenant Colonel Thompson would leave shortly 
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atter the artival of General Vachon for his new assignment at 
Visayan-Mindanao Headquarters on the island of Cebu. Mac 
Maguire, whose tour of foreign service was already completed, 
would leave for the United States immediately after the arrival 
of the December 7 group of officers. 

Our instructor group, all of whom had previously been on 
duty at the different training centers in Mindanao, included ap- 
proximately the following: nine American officers, eleven Ameti- 
can noncommissioned officers from the 3lst Infantry and other 
American units in the Manila area, and five Filipino noncom- 
missioned officers from the Philippine Scouts at Pettit Barracks. 
My duty assignment was to the 10Ist Infantry Regiment, where 
I would be senior instructor until one of the new lieutenant col- 
onels was assigned to this position. Training of the 101st Regi- 
ment must be initiated as quickly as possible. 

The infantry regiment is the second largest infantry team. 
Training of the infantry teams — which include the squad team, 
the platoon team, the company team, the battalion team, the 
regimental team, and the division team —closely parallels the 
training of a football team. The football coach at the beginning 
of the season first concentrates his instructional effort on teach- 
ing and developing the proficiency of the individual players in 
the fundamentals of football. Important football fundamentals 
are: physical condition, blocking, tackling, and ball handling. 
These fundamentals are the foundation on which the team effort 
or team play rests. Success or failure of the different team plays 
will depend primarily on the degree of proficiency of the in- 
dividual team members in fundamentals. A team well grounded 
in fundamentals will make a poorly-called play a success. “Weak 
in fundamentals” is often the terse explanation of a football ex- 
pert as to why a team, with good material, is having a poor season. 
_ The infantry trainer (a commander's primary responsibility 
is that of trainer) like the football coach first concentrates his 
instructional effort on teaching and developing the proficiency 
of the individual soldier in the fundamentals of combat. Impor- 
tant combat fundamentals are: physical condition, obedience, 
and fire. A soldier must be physically conditioned to march long 
distances and to endure hardship. Obedience must become a 
habit. Malaria obedience, noise obedience, blackout obedience, 
and camouflage obedience are examples of obediences in which 
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a violation, by a single team member, can cause a team play to 
fail. The fundamental of fire is the firing of individual and 
crew-served weapons. The fire of these weapons must be timely 
and accurate. Fire corresponds to the football fundamentals of 
blocking and tackling. It clears the way for the advance in the 
attack; it stops the enemy's advance in the defense. Success or 
failure of the combat plays of the infantry teams, just as in foot- 
ball, will primarily depend on the degree of individual proficiency 
in the fundamentals of combat. 

Training in plays follows that of fundamentals in the se- 
quence of training for both the football and infantry team. The 
football coach diagrams the team plays and then perfects their 
execution by blackboard explanation, followed by practice at 
the walk, half speed, and full speed; the climax of instruction 
is scrimmage with an opposing team. 

The infantry trainer in teaching the plays of combat follows 
a sequence of instruction similar to that of the football coach. 
The combat plays of the different infantry teams will probably 
never be executed on the battlefield as practiced; however, the 
practiced play will serve as a backbone upon which a new play, 
fitted to the particular combat situation, can be quickly fash- 
ioned. 

The training of the 10Ist Infantry Regiment would require 
a review of fundamentals with emphasis on “‘fire.’’ A check would 
have to be conducted to find out if individuals and gun crews 
had fired their assigned weapons. Those who had not fired their 
weapons must be required to immediately complete this firing. 
The proficiency of team play must be determined. It would be 
wrong to begin training the regiment in its combat plays if the 
squad, platoon, company, and battalion were unable to execute 
their combat plays. The training effort is always confronted with 
many obstacles, which the trainer must continuously fight to 
prevent training being relegated to a position of secondary im- 
portance. 

During my first visit to the headquarters of the 101st Regiment, 
I met many of the Filipino officers and the American instructors. 
Major Delgado, a fine gentleman, was regimental commander, 
and with him, as both executive and operations officer, was Cap- 
tain Hernando Corvera. Training obstacles included the follow- 
ing major problems: water shortage, dissatisfaction of the Ameri- 
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cin nonconmnissioned ofhieer with duty in the Philippine Army, 
dissatisfaction of all Americans with their mess, and equipment 
Shortages, 

The Malaybalay cantonment was located in a flat, cogon grass. 
covered area approximately a mile south of the barrio, hatched 
buildings, in various stages of construction, were rapidly being 
erected in the camp that covered an arca of several square miles, 
Fine taining arcas surrounded the camp site, Construction of 
most of the buildings in the 1OIst Regimental area was com- 
plete, Wells drilled at different points in’ the camp area had 
not reached water, ‘This necessitated the use of a water point, 
which was a long distance from the regimental area, Insufficient 
water cans and lack of transportation had resulted in a scrious 
water problem, Captain Max Weil of the instructor group had 
been instructor of the unit mobilized at Malaybalay and 
had made many friends in this arca, Max borrowed from a 
Chinese friend a gasoline tank truck, which was flushed out and 
used to haul water, Its use alleviated the water problem. Weil 
was always to exhibit great initiative and resourcefulness. Later 
he solved the problem of lack of extractor spare parts for the 
rifle by manufacturing them in a machine shop on the island of 
Cebu. THe also shot down two Japanese planes with a machine 
gun which had been salvaged from an aircraft and mounted in a 
locally made armored car, 

The American noncommissioned officers were dissatisfied and 
desired to return immediately to their United States Army units. 
They stated that when going on duty with the Philippine Army, 
it had been promised that they would receive an officer com- 
mission if their record of service was good. To date no word had 
been received about their commissions. I had not previously heard 
about this promise of commissions. They were fine instructors, 
and if possible T wanted to keep them, I asked them to stay until 
some information could be secured on whether or not they 
would be commissioned, They still wanted to leave immediately, 
and T put them off, hoping that mess conditions, which had im- 
proved greatly under Sergeant Arao, would change their present 
attitude which made them unfit for duty as instructors. A few 
nights later one of them fired several shots from his pistol into 
the ceiling of a bar in Malaybalay, and the next day I requested 
their transfer to home stations, They were never to be transferred; 
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later they assumed positions of great responsibilities and, with 
few exceptions, performed outstandingly. A general principle is 
that government and governmental agencies to include military 
cannot guarantee promises will be met. Troops should not be 
given promises or have promises passed on to them, for when a 
promise is broken, morale suffers and more harm is done than 
the temporary contentment or motivation resulting from the 
promise will justify. 

Captain Corvera set up a schedule for full field inspections 
at which every item of clothing and equipment was checked for 
completeness and serviceability. Training was beginning to pro- 
gress. General Vachon replaced Lieutenant Colonel Thompson. 
The three lieutenant colonels arrived on December 5, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Frissell was assigned to the 101st Infantry. 
He planned to actively take over on December 8. On Sunday, 
December 7, a group of ten reserve officers who had arrived in the 
Philippines the past week joined us, and that evening I met all 
of them, including captains Frandsen, Higgins, and Bowler, with 
whom later I would be closely associated. Max Weil had bor- 
rowed some band instruments and for the past week had been re- 
hearsing our new band. We were looking forward to their ini- 
tiation of reveille music the next morning. ‘Tomorrow was also the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, and I intended to attend 
Mass immediately after checking reveille. 

It was the eve of World War II; Philippine Islands time is 
one day earlier than in the United States. Our diplomatic ef- 
forts to peacefully settle basic differences with Japan had con- 
tinued to be unsuccessful. Japan was controlled by a militant army 
group headed by fanatical General Tojo, who. was now both 
premier and minister of war. The nation’s course of conquest in 
East Asia had been set. Japanese transports had been observed 
moving troops into the South China Sea. The military might of 
Japan was prepared and positioned to begin the conquest of 
Southeast Asia in furtherance of announced national policy. The 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere and the New Order in 
Greater East Asia were familiar, exasperating phrases that to- 
morrow would have meaning. 

Paradoxically, it had lately seemed that the beginning of war 
was improbable. I had begun to think that in six months I would 
be on the way home. Before leaving Zamboanga City I had listened 
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to and been influenced by a visiting Manila businessman, who 
had lived many years in the Far East. He pointed out that the 
Japanese were too smart to engage in war with the United States 
at this time, He reasoned that Japan needed a period of peace to 
consolidate her present extensive conquests and at the same time 
“by sitting on the sidelines” she would be in the ideal position 
to gain international stature by being mediator of peace when war 
between the Allied nations and Germany would end. 

Events of the next day taught me the lesson that national pre- 
paredness and vigilance must always be based on our potential 
conqucror’s military capabilities and not on a rationalization of his 
intentions, which will always reflect wishful thinking. In prison 
camp our punishment menu was to be a small helping of rice and 
salt, which was served twice a day. A fellow prisoner during one 
of these hungry punishment days expressed the hope that the 
United States would commemorate the opening of World War Il 
with a national menu of rice and salt, which would provide lasting 
remembrance that never again should we jeopardize our freedom 
by military unpreparedness and lack of vigilance. I have particu- 
larly noted that past anniversaries of Pearl Harbor Day have 
passed practically forgotten by our nation. 

Tomorrow we would begin the war poorly equipped, partially 
mobilized, and victim of surprise attacks. It would be Monday in 
the Philippines and Sunday in the United States. Pearl Harbor 
would be attacked at approximately 0750 Honolulu time, which 
was 0150 Philippine time and 1250 Washington time. At ap- 
proximately 0600 Philippine time, Japanese planes would attack 
targets in the Davao Area. Seaman Layton, wounded in this at- 
tack, became, to the best of my knowledge, the first American 
casualty in the Far East. Shortly after daylight on December 8, 
he was sitting on the wing of his patrol bomber which was 
anchored in Davao Gulf, when the seaplane was attacked without 
warning by Japanese aircraft. Layton’s right leg was shattered 
by a bullet. He made shore and was passed from one local hos- 
pital to another until finally arriving at the Army Hospital in 
central Mindanao, where we were fellow patients. Later that day 
at approximately 12:15 the bulk of our planes based at airfields 
on Luzon would be caught on the ground by attacking Japanese 
aircraft and a high percentage of them destroyed. ° 

Max Weil and I were up early on December 8. The band 
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marched and played splendidly, except that it continued to play 
through the time for reporting and delayed the reveille forma- 
tion. I became involved with the band and missed Mass. When I 
reached regimental headquarters, our intelligence officer, Lieuten- 
ant Honrado, was so excited he could hardly talk, and it was a 
few seconds before I understood that the Japanese had bombed 
Davao City and Pearl Harbor. It was not long after hearing from 
Lieutenant Honrado that hostilities had begun till I was directed 
to report to General Vachon at division headquarters. Here I 
reccived orders to move the First Battalion to Del Monte and 
defend the new airfield. My request that the noncommissioned 
officers of the Philippine Scouts accompany me was granted, with 
the exception of Sergeant Arao who was needed in the mess. Bob 
Ennis had recently been assigned to the 102d Regiment and was 
not available. Lieutenant Schultz and two American noncom- 
missioned officers, Sergeant Pritz and Corporal Matola, were as- 
signed to accompany the battalion. 

Civilian trucks owned by contractors constructing the canton- 
ment were assembled, ammunition distributed, and the First Bat- 
talion entrucked; the convoy moved out for Del Monte with a 
newly formed reconnaissance platoon in the lead. It was possible 
that the bombing of Davao City early that morning was the pre- 
lude to an invasion of Mindanao. We carefully passed through 
several massive canyons which were dangerous defiles and arrived 
in the late afternoon at the airfield without encountering any 
enemy activity. 

Del Monte Airfield, at the time of the arrival of the First 
Battalion, was struggling to surmount the confused conditions 
resulting from the surprises of both the outbreak of war early 
that morning and the later successful Japanese attack on Clark 
Airfield. Our heavy bombers in the Philippines were based 
both at Del Monte and Clark Airfield on Luzon. At approximately 
noon Japanese aircraft struck Clark Airfield while the bombers 
were on the field. Now each hour at Del Monte Airfield was a 
hectic one, with missions being flown and at the same time most 
of the remaining serviceable bombers at Clark shifting their base 
to Del Monte. In the next few days most of the heavy bombers 
In the Far East, which I have been told were practically the 
heavy bombing capability of the United States, were to be operat- 
ing from Del Monte Airfield. For approximately the next ten days 
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the bombers continued to operate from Del Monte, and then 
shifted their base to Australia. From then on until shortly be- 
fore the surrender of Mindanao, Del Monte Airfield served pri- 
marily as an advance base for servicing flights from Australia. 

The bomber headquarters at Del Monte was a reserve unit 
that had recently arrived from Salt Lake City. Major Elsmore, 
commanding officer, was busy when IJ reported to headquarters. 
The executive officer, who was later killed in a bombing of Del 
Monte, assigned the battalion the missions of securing the air- 
field from sabotage, ground attack, airborne attack, and provid- 
ing maximum antiaircraft defense with available automatic 
weapons. A quick reconnaissance revealed that the high ground 
on the northeast side of the airfield could be organized into a 
position from which we could cover most of the airfield with 
fire. The reconnaissance platoon was directed to continue down 
Sayre Highway and establish a roadblock on Bugo Bluff, which 
overlooked Macajalar Bay and the important road intersection 
at the top right of the 77. Several other security posts were estab- 
lished, and we moved over to the high ground, released the 
trucks, and began to organize the terrain. 

I was surprised to hear early the next morning that approxi- 
mately seven men were sick and partially paralyzed from snake 
bites received during the night. We cleared the snakes from the 
area that morning by cutting the grass and overturning rocks; 
then began the first of many shifts to carry out better our mis- 
sions at Del Monte Airfield. That day I met Mr. Neil Crawford, 
who managed the plantation for the California Packing Company. 
He was always to be most helpful to the battalion by providing 
us with picks, shovels, transportation, maintenance for our ve- 
hicles, and pineapples. He was a pioneer who had visualized and 
then developed this large plantation which stretched for several 
miles along Sayre Highway. The pineapple is native to the 
Philippines, whose name is partially derived from this fruit. I 
have been told that the early Spanish explorers were fond of this 
new fruit, which resembled a pine cone or pivia in Spanish. Philip 
at the time was king of Spain; so, in honor of their king and in 
recognition of this fine new fruit which looked like a pine cone, 
the islands were named “Philip pifias,” or “Philippines.” 

The next few days were busy ones. It was amazing that some 
of our badly shot up bombers were able to make it back to Del 
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Monte. Guns were dismantled from planes damaged beyond re- 
pair and set up for antiaircraft defense. An air attack was expected 
each day, and we worked feverishly to be as ready as possible 
for it. There were two ordnance companies at the field whose 
members included some of the finest mechanics I have ever 
known. Captain Huffsmith commanded one of the companies, 
and his men could improvise almost anything. 

At night I would go up to the bar at the Del Monte Golf 
Club and find out what was happening from my pilot friends, 
Major Rosy O'Donnell and Captain Horrigan. Reports from 
Luzon were not good, but it seemed then and it was always to 
seem, until the day of surrender, that it was just a question of 
holding on until help would arrive. 

The men bitten by the snakes were well in a few days. Sergeant 
Pritz made a trip to the gold mine in Surigao with a truck and 
brought it back loaded with dynamite. Captain Earle Frandsen, 
one of the newly arrived officers who joined the battalion, was 
formerly a high school chemistry teacher in Nebraska. Earle be- 
gan making hand grenades. Approximately a half section on the 
side of a joint of bamboo was cut away to form a recess in which 
was packed a fuzed stick of dynamite and nails. We soon had 
over two hundred of these grenades. Captain Abellana was doing 
a good job of procuring food from the local market. Word came 
through that the ship transporting the 101st Division artillery 
and signal equipment from Luzon to Mindanao was sunk off 
Corregidor in our own mine field. 

Beginning on the first day of war and continuing through 
prison camp, was an abnormal period for rumors and false re- 
ports. Some were good; some were bad; some were products of 
the imagination; some were maliciously originated by our own 
people, who seemed to delight in observing and hearing about 
the behavior of their fellow men in response to some machination 
of their minds. I believe these malicious rumor starters suffered 
from a form of insanity. All rumors and enemy reports in the 
Del Monte area had to be verified. The battalion checked reports 
of: fifth column observation posts on the mountains overlooking 
the airfield, fifth column activities in nearby barrios, invasion 
fleets at night which turned out to be fish traps that for years 
had been erected at that location, parachute landings at dusk, 
lights at night, smoke fires during the day. The smoke fire scare 
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was a carry-over from Luzon, where on the opening day of the 
war Japanese sympathizers were believed to have ringed Clark 
Field with smoke fires to guide in enemy aircraft. There were 
always many fires in the Del Monte area where the tall grass, 
called cogon, was continuously being cleared and burned by the 
local people. This checking of smoke fires became a major prob- 
lem. Action on a startling report has been compared to securing 
a bouncing ball. If one grabs for it on the first bounce — that 
is, if he immediately sends out troops — the chances are high of 
missing the ball or sending the troops on a “wild goose chase.” 
If one will let the ball bounce —if he waits for more reports — 
the ball can be picked up from the floor with no chance of a 
miss, or he then takes correct troop action and, most often, it is 
eventually found out that no action is necessary. 

The Japanese landing at Davao City on December 20 was 
against the Second Battalion, 101st Infantry, and other local 
troops. The Second Battalion on its arrival at Malaybalay had 
lacked unity and was poorly trained. There had not been sufh- 
cient time to correct these conditions before the outbreak of 
war. The battalion disintegrated against the Japanese, who rapidly 
secured the Davao City area. The bright spot was Corporal Milton 
May of the Instructor Group, who mounted a machine gun in 
the bed of a truck which was positioned on one of the beaches. 
May’s crew repelled one Japanese attempt to land, and a short 
time later the truck was hit and demolished by naval gun fire. 
May, on regaining consciousness, was unhurt. He next secured 
a platoon of infantry which repelled a second attempt of the 
Japanese to land at this beach. Davao City with its large Japanese 
population became the Japanese stronghold in the southern 
Philippines. Major Frandsen, Sergeant Pritz, and Corporal Matola 
were ordered to return to Malaybalay soon after the Davao landing. 

It was approximately December 20 when fighter aircraft first 
attacked Del Monte Airfield. Except for several B-18’s, a two- 
engine bomber, and some disabled flying fortresses, our bomb- 
ers had practically completed the shift to Australia. Our losses in 
this attack were small. Although we expended considerable am- 
munition, our antiaircraft defense did not shoot down any 
enemy planes, As I remember, it was December 25 in the late 
morning that I observed about twenty-seven Japanese heavy 
bombers coming in from the southeast and flying in a north- 
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westerly direction over Del Monte Airfield without dropping 
any bombs. The bombers then made a wide sweep to the north- 
east and came over the field a second time. The lead plane in 
the first V formation fired a burst from its machine gun, which 
was apparently the signal for the flight to release their bombs — 
the majority of which hit north of the field. The bombers 
were too high for our 30- and 50-calibre machine guns protecting 
the field. We had some casualties, and several disabled air- 
craft were destroyed. This was the beginning of the heavy bomber 
attacks on Mindanao, which included subsequent attacks on 
Del Monte and bombing of the 101st Division cantonment at 
Malaybalay. The Air Corps units at Del Monte were now organ- 
ized to secure the airfield, and the First Battalion began to 
build a series of defensive positions which extended from the 
hills a short distance north of Del Monte to the beaches of 
Macajalar Bay. Reports from Luzon were not good; our forces 
there had withdrawn to Bataan Peninsula and Corregidor. Mani- 
la was declared an open city. 

Additional troops from the Visayan Islands were gradually 
concentrated on Mindanao. A field artillery battalion converted 
to infantry under Lieutenant Colonel Woodbridge was the first 
to arrive. The inter-island ship, Mayon, brought down a load 
of air corps troops from Luzon. The ship had a hazardous trip, 
in which it was bombed and apparently believed sunk. These 
air corps troops for a time occupied a defensive position on the 
Bugo Bluff. A regiment of artillery, converted to infantry under 
the command of Colonel Tarkington, arrived in early January. 
Shortage of ammunition was characteristic of all arriving troops. 
Headquarters Visayan Mindanao Force moved from Cebu to 
the Del Monte Plantation. A short time later Mindanao was 
separated into sectors and the troops in the Cagayan Sector placed 
under the command of Colonel Morris. The First Battalion 
moved from its defensive position astride Sayre Highway to the 
beach, where it was responsible for Bugo Sector. 

I was very proud of the First Battalion, for on the airfield at 
Del Monte it had done a fine job. No planes had been shot down, 
but our men had stayed in their positions and done their best. All 
the officers were loyal and hard-working. The noncommissioned 
officers, especially the first sergeants, were fine soldiers. There 
were always to be orders which were misunderstood. It was for this 
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reason that Lieutenant Pendugar, who was one of the three Lanao 
Moros in the battalion, had been relieved from command of his 
company. He had a great deal of trouble understanding and 
carrying out orders. He was placed in battalion headquarters with- 
out duty assignment, and I intended to send him back to 
division. Whenever I left headquarters, Pendugar always — with- 
out ever being given an order to do so— would accompany me. 
Because of this loyalty, Pendugar stayed with the battalion. Later 
at Digos he was outstanding in combat. 

The evening of January 18, 1942, I received an order to turn 
over command of the First Battalion to the next senior and to 
report that night to Colonel Morris at the Cagayan Sector head- 
quarters. Colonel Perry was already there when I arrived, and 
Colonel Morris informed us that we were both transferred to 
the Cotabato-Davao Sector and would leave that night for General 
Vachon’s headquarters near Kibawe in southern Bukidnon.** Colo- 
nel Morris said that units of the Philippine Army in Davao, sup- 
ported by the large bands of Moros, were engaged with the Japa- 
nese, and the fighting was savage, with arms, legs, and heads being 
cut off. It was not an attractive introduction. 

We arrived during the night at Cotabato-Davao Sector Head- 
quarters, which was also headquarters of the 10Ist Division, where 
we received orders from General Vachon. Colonel Perry would 
assume command of the mixed force now fighting in Davao, and 
I would be executive officer. While Colonel Perry was receiving 
instructions from the division commander, Maguire brought me 
up to date on the situation in the Cotabato-Davao Sector. 

The sector was subdivided into the Davao Subsector and the 
Cotabato Subsector. After the successful Japanese landing at Davao 
City on December 20, a second force, under Colonel Frissell, was 
sent to Davao with the mission of stopping an expected Japanese 
attempt to split the island by an advance from Davao City to 
Bugo along the right bottom parallel and then up the right up- 
right of the ZZ. Fighting had taken place in the abaca groves 
along the Davao Gulf coast, and the Japanese advance had pro- 
gressed inland to the vicinity of Kilometer 70, where in a hilly 
jungle area the past week a strong enemy attack had been 
stopped. Our forces now occupied this position in the vicinity 
of Kilometer 70, which was called the Digos Defense Position be- 
cause of its proximity to the town of Digos. Four battalions, two 
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from the 103d Infantry, one from the 102d Infantry, and one 
from the 101st Infantry, were now garrisoning the position. Head- 
quarters Company, 101st Infantry Regiment, was both regimental 
and Davao Subsector headquarters. Large bands of Moros, under 
their dattos, were protecting the flanks of the defensive position 
and raiding enemy installations. 

Lieutenant Colonel Russell Nelson was in command of the 
Cotabato Subsector with headquarters at Cotabato City. Air corps 
personnel were defending a block at Carmen Ferry on Sayre High- 
way, where a primitive ferry transported traffic across the Min- 
danao River. 

It was dark when we left division headquarters, and daylight 
came while we were still in the Kibawe National Forest. In this 
rough jungle area, broken by many canyons, the surrender of 
our forces in southern Mindanao later took place. This forest or 
jungle area begins at Kibawe in the north and extends about forty- 
five kilometers south to the vicinity of Aroman, where the country 
becomes more open, with many patches of cogon grass. We 
stopped at Carmen Ferry and had breakfast with the Air Corps. 
The Mindanao River here is very wide, deep, and swift—a 
formidable obstacle. We crossed the river on the ferry and turned 
left at the Kabacan junction on the Cotabato City-Davao City 
Highway. Shortly after leaving Kabacan, the highway began wind- 
ing around and over hills, ridges, and streams, part of the terrain 
mass which culminates in Mount Apo. Kidapawan, Malasilia, and 
Miral are important barrios along the highway. We continued 
several kilometers beyond Miral to the combined Davao Subsec- 
tor-10]st Regiment Command Post, which was located a short 
distance off the road in heavy jungle. 

Colonel Frissell met us, and later that day we visited the dif- 
ferent battalion defensive areas with him. The defensive posi- 
tion was astride the road near Kilometer 70 on the Cotabato- 
Davao Highway. It was about eleven kilometers west of Digos in 
a dense jungle area. A number of cultivated clearings were scat- 
tered on both sides of the road. The main line of resistance was 
along the west bank of a small stream. The bridge over this 
stream had been destroyed, and the high cutbanks extending 
along the stream on both sides of the bridge site made a good 
tank obstacle. The battalion defensive area on the south side of 
the highway was in a low region, marked with many small ridges 
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containing numerous springs. The battalion defensive area on 
the north side of the highway was located along the nose of a 
ridge which rose abruptly and ran north toward Mount Apo. The 
Japanese attack on January 12 of the past week had been a strong 
one which had been supported by artillery, armor, and tactical 
aircraft. At the time of our visit, except for occasional planes, 
there was no enemy activity. The following day Colonel Frissell 
left, and Colonel Perry assumed command. 

The Japanese, following the unsuccessful attack on January 
12, apparently decided to delay their conquest of Mindanao until 
a later date. The fine stand of the 101]st Division at Kilometer 
70 and the savageness of the Moro forces that were operating 
against the enemy flanks had apparently convinced the Japanese 
that a force much stronger than that employed on January 12 
would be needed to conquer the island. The next few weeks were 
relatively quiet ones during which the Japanese organized a de- 
fensive position approximately two kilometers forward of our 
front line. Their tactical aircraft during periods of good visibility 
were almost continuously patrolling our defensive area and at- 
tacking exposed personnel and installations. Sometimes it was the 
latest type of fighter-bomber aircraft; most often it was two old 
seaplanes which, with air superiority and our lack of antiaircraft 
capability, had things pretty much their own way. We never were 
to see an American plane at Digos. There were no replacements 
for the artillery and communication equipment which had been 
sunk en route to Mindanao. 

The Japanese change in operations at this time was also pos- 
sibly influenced by the highly publicized mobilization of Moros 
in the Cotabato-Davao Subsector. General Vachon directed the 
local radio station to make frequent announcements that thou- 
sands of Moros in the provinces of Davao and Cotabato were 
being moblized to protect their homes and to oppose the Japa- 
nese invasion of the island. Actually, the Moros consisted of two 
forces operating on opposite sides of the highway. The North 
Force, based in the vicinity of Goma, was led by Pindi Piang, 
whose famous father I have previously mentioned. The South 
Force, based at Matinao, was led by Datto Utu. Each force had 
a liaison officer at the Davao Subsector Command Post; a brother 
of Pindi represented the North Force, and the son-in-law of 
Datto Utu, Lieutenant Pendatum, represented the South Force. 
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The Moros, except for a few rifles, were armed with bolos and 
other heavy-bladed fighting knives. 

An untorgettable incident occurred while the Moros were 
operating on our flanks. A few days earlier, instructions had been 
given through the liaison officers to the Moro leaders that, in the 
future, enemy unit markings and identifications would be secured 
from their dead. This particular afternoon I was sitting in a 
cleared area in the command post by myself when Pindi Piang 
came in with one of his men, who was carrying a gunny sack over 
his shoulder. The Moro, in response to Pindi’s order, tipped up 
his gunny sack, and a Japanese head bounced out and rolled over 
to my feet. It was sometime before I found out that Pindi had 
interpreted the earlier instructions for identification as doubt that 
his men were killing Japanese as he had reported; so, indignant, 
he had brought the head as proof. 

Colonel Perry issued orders requiring strict compliance with 
the Rules of Land Warfare. There had been earlier decapitations 
of Japanese by Moros. ‘This beheading practice of the Moros ap- 
parently affected ground patrolling by the Japanese, which was 
always to be very limited, and, when conducted, large platoon- 
sized patrols were employed. The initial enthusiasm of the Moros 
was gradually dulled by lack of firearms, inadequate medical at- 
tention, lack of a pay status, and other inequalities. Their num- 
ber dwindled until they could no longer be depended upon to 
carry out their security mission. I remember the day Pendatum 
took Datto Utu home to Cotabato. The old man, when I said 
goodbye to him along the side of the highway, was very sick with 
malaria. The Moros were eventually replaced at Goma and 
Matinao by detachments of the Philippine Army. 

Battalions were rotated at the Digos Position during January 
and February. A constabulary battalion, different battalions from 
the three regiments of the 101st Division, and a regular Philip- 
pine Army battalion at different times served at Digos. Major 
Bowigr cae with the constabulary. Lieutenants Booth, Shat 
quarters and the other se arate sanct a spe wena CATA ace 
eee pe companies of the 101st Infantry 

etween January and April. 
_ The generally recognized overall principle of jungle warfare 
is in the attack to encircle and in the defense to vp . 
circlement. During our operati ne apsbrenatieet 
& Perations we were to find this principle 
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a valid one. Everyone worked very hard at strengthening the 
defensive position. A strong outpost was established about a 
kilometer to the front of the main position. The flank outposts 
at Matinao and Goma were strengthened. Machine guns on the 
main position were repositioned, gun emplacements and foxholes 
dug deep. Fields of fire were cleared, and a large amount of 
barbed wire was woven in wide, low belts. Communications trails 
were cut and vined so that at night, by holding on to the vine, 
one could move without becoming lost. Telephone wire was 
brought in and lines laid to all battalions and the outpost. Areas 
to the front and flank were sketched. There was always a pos- 
sibility of panic, for our troops were not well trained. Particularly 
dangerous was the possibility of the enemy employing smoke, 
which would be mistakenly believed to be poisonous gas. A sec- 
ond position several kilometers to the rear of the main position 
was organized and partially occupied as a catch position in case 
of panic. It also provided depth to the defense. 

Food consisted of rice or corn which was served at various 
times with beef, dried fish, sugar, pineapple juice, or vegetables. 
At one time a large amount of peanuts was secured from the 
Koronadal Valley in Cotabato. American officers at first lived on 
canned goods, then on native food. Lieutenant Colonel Burgess, 
Division G-4, kept us initially relatively well supplied under the 
existing conditions, but the Japanese planes forced all feeding 
to be done during darkness. Our uniforms were blue denim over- 
alls which were manufactured locally. Shoes were always the big 
clothing problem. A pair did not last long, and I remember at 
one time my only shoes were a pair of white, low-cut, pointed ones. 

Many fine Filipino and American soldiers served at Digos. 
Captain Corvera, S-3 and executive officer, gave splendid service 
here during a long period. He could be depended upon to fill 
in at any position that became critical. Lieutenant Tan, a native 
of Davao, had lost his family during the invasion. He was a fear- 
less man who knew the country and was particularly good in the 
jungle. Lieutenant Dalope was an outstanding company com- 
mander. Lieutenant Diehl’s home before the war was near 
Malalag, southwest of Digos. He was now in charge of a patrol 
of Scouts upon whom we depended for enemy information. 
Lieutenant Cabrera was a splendid supply officer. Captain Ber- 
nardo (medical officer) and lieutenants Honrado, Medina, Murada, 
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Father Gozo and others in headquarters, worked hard doing a 
fine job. Wan Dag Dag, a civilian near Digos, was inducted and 
became a spy who provided us with valuable information. Lieu- 
tenant Ross Miller, the division engineering officer, helped on 
everything. A permanent detachment of engineers under lieu- 
tenants Felipe, Ong Ping, and Avis, became indispensable. Many 
times they went far behind the Japanese lines to destroy bridges. 
All three were very intelligent, brave, and dependable. 

Major Frandsen commanded the Third Battalion, 103d In- 
fantry, on the right of the road. He was our outstanding leader. 
Another fine soldier, Lieutenant McLaughlin, was with Major 
Frandsen. An air corps pilot, from the Americans at Carmen 
Ferry, at this time was with the Third Battalion, 103d Infantry. 
Two of these air corps officers were with us for a short period. 
They did fine work. At this time the one with Frandsen had 
dysentery and was very ill. 

Major Higgins commanded the Third Battalion, 10Ist In- 
fantry, which occupied the reserve line. I heard that he had done 
a great job during the fighting in the abaca groves along the 
coastal road. He was tired now, however, and was to receive a 
short rest when his battalion was relieved. He was back before 
Jong with the newly organized Second Battalion, 101st Infantry. 
Lieutenant Black and the other air corps officer were with Major 
Higgins. Black, it seemed during our time at Digos, always was 
assigned the most difficult missions. Later, Lieutenant Macner 
served with Major Higgins. 

Lieutenant Doak ran the motor pool and helped with supply. 
Doak had about a fifth grade education but a master’s degree in 
common sense. There was nothing in our part of the island 
that Doak could not find and get. Many springs in buses and 
automobiles were broken. Doak secured these broken springs, 
had a blacksmith spread and sharpen one end, and we used them 
as intrenching tools. Doak was well liked by all the Filipinos. He 
was a great storyteller and always counteracted a bad rumor with 
a good one. Colonel Perry departed in mid-February for a new 
assignment on the general staff of Visayan-Mindanao Force Head- 
quarters; I became the subsector commander. 

The day following Colonel Perry’s departure, the Japanese 
made a frontal attack and withdrew after driving in our outpost. 
We continued to strengthen the defensive position following 
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this enemy attack. One project was the mining of a firing posi- 
tion on the far side of the stream from which an enemy tank 
had shelled our front line. It was a splendid position with a fine 
ficld of fire and was almost certain to be occupied again by a 
Japanese tank in a future attack. Our engineers worked several 
nights, excavating a large hole at this former tank position into 
which five or six cases of dynamite were packed, then covered and 
camouflaged. The wire for electrically detonating the mine was 
carefully strung back across the demolished bridge, then along 
the side of the road, and finally into a culvert which spanned the 
highway several feet below road level. Inside the culvert the 
wire was attached to a detonator, which on its down stroke would 
set off the mine. 

The operator, from one end of the culvert, had a clear view 
of the mine site. His position inside the culvert was comfortable 
and would continue to be, until the coming of the heavy rains at 
a later date. The mine turned out to be a fine morale factor, and 
we were all looking forward to the next enemy attack, when a 
Japanese tank would be blown sky high. 

Lack of both ammunition and earlier training limited our 
offensive capability. Approximately twenty rounds of ammunition 
carried by each rifleman, several loaded ammunition belts at 
each machine gun, and a few cases held in reserve comprised 
the total supply of 30-calibre ammunition. 

The expected arrival of the First Battalion, 101st Infantry, 
from Cagayan would provide the subsector for the first time 
with a battalion that was relatively well trained and capable 
of conducting an attack in jungle terrain. The Second Battalion 
of the 10Ist Infantry, reorganized since its disintegration during 
the Japanese landing at Davao City, had received little or no unit 
training. The Third Battalion, 10lst Infantry, had become 
through combat a fine defensive battalion but had no experience 
and very little training in its attack plays. The other battalions 
in the 101st Division, except for their enlisted cadres, had been 
mobilized following the outbreak of war. Some had been com- 
mitted to combat a few days after being assembled. None of the 
battalions, to date, had been able to train their unit teams. — 

It was good to see the First Battalion, 101st Infantry, on 1ts 
arrival at Digos from Cagayan Sector. The battalion brought with 
it some extra ammunition which had been retained since the 
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initial issue on the opening day of the war. The First Battalion 
was assigned to a reserve position with the mission of preparing 
for an attack on March I, 1942. 

The Moro and Christian companies of the Philippine Scouts 
were moved about this time from Zamboanga to Lake Pinamaloy. 
There, near the Cotabato-Bukidnon boundary, a training center 
was established. During this period word came through that Larry 
Prichard had been wounded when the Japanese landed at Zam- 
boanga City and was now somewhere in Lanao. About this time 
also we received information that a force of the Philippine Army 
had pushed up the Agusan River in the province of Agusan in 
eastern Mindanao? and was now in contact with the enemy 
on the upper reaches of the river in northern Davao. Captain 
Abellana reorganized the Goma detachment on our left flank. 
Father Kennedy, the new division chaplain, made the first of many 
visits to us. Japanese aircraft continued to harass during day- 
light. Each day I expected the motor pool or kitchen areas to be 
bombed. The damaging of either of these facilities would criti- 
cally weaken us. Doak had done a splendid job of locating the 
motor pool in some tall timber, and with proper driver discipline 
it would be difficult for Japanese planes to locate this facility. 
Smoke could frequently be seen in the late evening or early morm- 
ing coming up from the kitchen area. Japanese aircraft failed to 
attack the area and seemed almost exclusively intent on strafing 
the highway and bombing houses in clearings along this road. 
One afternoon in late February we received approximately fifty 
tank mines from the Air Corps Ordnance Company at Del Monte. 
These mines had been improvised by Captain John Lester, who 
had fashioned them, using a pineapple can, explosive extracted 
from a Japanese floating mine, and a shotgun shell. 

The Digos Defensive Position was garrisoned by five battalions 
at this time. Our attack play was an envelopment in which the 
First Battalion, 101st Infantry, commanded by Captain Richard- 
son, would move through the jungle and attack the enemy’s right, 
north flank. 7 
Bie ae Sasi ad its attack had trouble in main- 
protecting th pee os finally reached the barbed wire 
penetrate the position a : ank; the battalion was unable to 
needed supporting fires, “Th attack had been too shallow and 
as - The Japanese in the meantime counter- 


attacked on the other side of the highway against our right 
flank. Lieutenant Dalope’s company in the Third Battalion, 101st 
Infantry, held its ground splendidly and repulsed this attack. We 
had not been very successful, but the attack had resulted in high 
morale; we immediately began to plan for a second attack. 

Malaria was increasing, but I did not realize it was the begin- 
ning of an epidemic. Some locally manufactured head nets were 
secured and malaria discipline emphasized. The Third Battalion, 
103d Infantry, departed Digos for the Cagayan Sector 1mme- 
diately after the attack. Major Bowler and Lieutenant McLaugh- 
lin left with the battalion. Approximately two years later I would 
join Bowler’s guerrilla organization in the Zamboanga Peninsula. 
Major Frandsen transferred from the outgoing battalion and be- 
came commander of the Second Battalion, 101st Infantry. It was 
during early March when I heard that General MacArthur had 
been at Del Monte and had taken a plane from there for Australia. 
I assumed that he was moving his headquarters to a position 
from which he could better command our reinforcements, which, 
according to the latest delay, were expected in June. 

A newly formed division reconnaissance company planned on 
March 16 to raid the Japanese detachment at Padada on Davao 
Gulf. As a diversion for this raid, the division commander directed 
that a demonstration be conducted early in the afternoon of 
March 16 at the Digos Front. A second envelopment of the 
Japanese right flank by the First Battalion, 101st Infantry, was 
planned as our diversionary effort. This flank was again favored 
because of the heavy jungle which permitted the battalion to 
move, concealed from enemy aircraft, to a position from which 
we could attack from the higher towards the lower ground. The 
raid of the division reconnaissance company was called off the 
evening of March 15. Our preparations for the next day were 
complete, so I decided to attack as planned. 

A Japanese plane circled over the assembly area of the First 
Battalion, 101st Infantry, which had moved quietly along well- 
concealed trails to this location, and it appeared that the Japa- 
nese had prior knowledge of the attack. The plane finally departed 
from above the assembly area, and a few minutes later we heard 
several explosions from the direction of Miral. The battalion 
moved out. Each man was carrying several bamboo grenades, 
which were now perfected. The end of the fuze had been spread 
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aud a match head inserted to facilitate lighting. Cigars were car- 
ried to serve as a punk and speed up lighting the fuze. Our 
mortar, with twenty-four rounds of ammunition, was moved for- 
ward to a position within range of the Japanese position. The 
battalion would this time make a deeper envelopment, and Ma- 
cauyag’s company — deepest — would put a block on the highway 
to protect the battalion’s left flank. The attack again was unable 
to penetrate the Japanese main position. Only two of the twenty- 
four mortar rounds fired that afternoon exploded; the failure of 
the other twenty-two rounds to detonate was attributed to powder 
deterioration during the years of storage. Macauyag’s company 
pushed through to the highway, where a block was set up in 
some tall cogon grass beside the road. The company was soon 
surrounded by the Japanese, who attempted to destroy it. Lieute- 
nant Pendugar became a one-man counterattack force. When It 
seemed that the Japanese were sure to break the formation, Pen- 
dugar, like a mad man, would rush over, light and throw the 
bamboo grenades at the Japanese in the cogon. The fighting con- 
tinued until dark, when contact was broken and Macauyag 
guided the company back into our lines. The men brought out a 
number of Japanese rifles and other enemy equipment. The 
enemy for many hours after the First Battalion had cleared the 
area could be heard firing mortars and automatic weapons at 
each other. That night was a happy one in spite of our losses. At 
last we were getting on the offensive. 

This attack was to be the high point of our operations in the 
Davao Subsector. The scourge of malaria had already begun to 
wreck our military organization. Before I realized it, the malaria 
rate was over 70 percent. An epidemic in a military organiza- 
tion causes losses in personnel, but its real, insidious, crippling 
effect is the gradual destruction of the chain of command. The 
nervous system of an organization is the succession of leaders 
from the top commander to the squad leader, which is called a 
chain of command. In a military organization this nervous system 
must not only quickly and clearly transmit orders from the top 
commander to the individual soldier, but it must also at each 
leadership link in the chain of command provide follow-up to 
make sure that an order is properly executed. The crippling ef- 
fect of malaria on the links of leadership is most forcibly brought 
home when inspecting a squad position. Individual deficiencies, 
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such as a rifleman with a poor field of fire or a foxhole that is too 
shallow, are noted. The squad leader is called to be reprimanded 
for not following up. Someone says that the squad leader has 
malaria and left a week ago. The assistant squad leader is next 
called. He, too, has had malaria and departed several days ago. 
No one in the squad knows who is next senior and responsible 
for leading it. The platoon leader is next queried as to why he 
has not been on the job and designated a squad leader. It is 
found that the platoon leader assumed command the night be- 
fore, when the former platoon leader, who had been sick with 
malaria, was evacuated. Malaria has, in the above example, des- 
troyed the squad leader link of leadership and seriously weakened 
the platoon link. 

The fight against malaria became as important as that against 
the Japanese. Work crews from division cut grass along the 
streams and around the springs to destroy the breeding places of 
the anopheles mosquitoes which were transmitting the disease. 
Mosquito bars and additional head nets were procured by 
division. Weakened physical condition made our men susceptible 
to disease. They were garrisoning a main position, a reserve posi- 
tion, and three outpost positions and were actively patrolling night 
and day. Work on the defensive positions was continuous. The ra- 
tion was not substantial; a frequent meal was rice and pineapple 
juice. Two meals were fed during darkness; the third was eaten 
cold from a mess kit. Frandsen, whose battalion had the highest 
malaria rate, secured some musical instruments and_ several 
times at night assembled some of the men at entertainments. 
There was not enough quinine for prophylaxis, but some for 
treatment. During the day thirty to forty men would lie around 
the aid stations. That night they would walk or be taken by 
kitchen trucks to the Collecting Company, where they would be 
treated or evacuated to the division hospital. Malaria cases re- 
turning after treatment were weak and not physically fit to work 
or fight. There were many recurring cases; some men had been 
sent and returned from treatment as many as seven times. 

All of us were in poor physical condition by April. Many had 
malaria; all had spells of diarrhea, accompanied in some cases 
by the passing of blood. Frandsen, who had contributed so much 
to our operations, had beriberi. Corvera had dysentery. An ab- 
dominal pain was frequently bothering me, and it was difficult 
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to make the required visits to the units. One morning the buzzing 
of the bugs sounded like music, and I felt too sick to get up. 
Captain Bernardo, our medical officer, diagnosed my condition 
as appendicitis. That night he accompanied me to division head- 
quarters at Aroman and then to a hospital which was located at 
a forestry station called Impalutao near Malaybalay. Lieutenant 
Colonel Reed Graves assumed command of the Davao Subsector. 

While in Zamboanga I had attended a dinner party in honor of 
Dr. and Mrs. Davis. They were visitors from the island of Negros, 
where Dr. Davis was in charge of a well-equipped hospital which 
was owned and operated by a Sugar Central. The Impalutao 
General Hospital was Dr. Davis’ hospital which had been moved 
complete with staff, including Filipina nurses, from Negros to 
Mindanao. Major Davis the following day removed my appendix 
and treated me for malaria. Impalutao was a forestry station 
located in pine trees along a swift, beautiful stream. Long bar- 
racks-type wards had been built in the pine trees, where it was 
cool and pleasant. 

Seaman Layton, who had been wounded on the opening day 
of war when his seaplane was attacked in Davao Gulf, had the 
bed on my left. Layton, when I arrived at Impalutao, was re- 
covering from the last of several operations on his leg, which, en- 
closed in a cast, was suspended from the ceiling by wires. This 
leg became very cold at night, and during air raid warnings Layton 
had the ward to himself. He never complained. In prison camp 
he finally recovered but walked with a slight limp. Later he was 
lost on the prison ship torpedoed off the west coast of Mindanao. 

The bed on my right was occupied by Colonel Fisher, who 
had come to the Philippines in the early 1900’s and at the time 
of the outbreak of World War II was head of the Department of 
Forestry. He had recently arrived from Bataan with the mission 
of building a quinine pill factory on Mindanao. Years earlier 
Colonel Fisher, on a visit to the East Indies, had secured some 
into trees with cay : fi “ nitty ee ee ok 

akon pad sufhiciently mature for making quinine. Col- 
al these eae an ae nay ee growth in one ear, 
would leave the hospital to ines up. Early in the morning he 
machinery that P ee cag 

Ty could be converted to the manufacturing of 
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quinine. A Jesuit priest, who was a chemist, assisted Colonel 
Fisher. The priest was researching local materials for sources of 
lime and other ingredients that could be combined with the cin- 
chona bark extract to form a pill. 

Colonel Fisher was gone all day, and I awaited his return 
at night when he would bring me some native chocolates. He was 
a very interesting man who had a vast knowledge of the Philip- 
pines. During one of our visits he mentioned his belief that at 
one time the Bukidnon Plateau had been highly cultivated 
and occupied by many people. This civilization had disappeared 
because of famine resulting from an insect plague that had des- 
troyed the cultivations. One evening, while discussing the daily 
radio report of the situation on Luzon, Colonel Fisher said that 
Bataan could not hold out much longer. A few days later he 
showed me a radio message ordering him to Australia on the next 
flight from Mindanao. He was directed to take with him cinchona 
seeds, which would be planted somewhere in Latin America. 
Paradoxically, the cinchona tree was originally brought by the 
Dutch from South America to the East Indies, where it thrived 
better than in its native habitat. A few days later Colonel Fisher 
left Impalutao for the Del Monte Airfield, taking with him a 
number of tall, tightly taped cans of cinchona seeds. 

Our nation must have been desperately striving to overcome 
its deficiency in a strategic medicine, for quinine or a substitute 
was essential for conduct of operations in Southeast Asia. It would 
be many years before Colonel Fisher's cinchona seeds would 
mature into trees. We owe a great deal to our researchers who 
developed atabrine, the substitute which took the place of qui- 
nine. The quinine factory at Impalutao never did attain produc- 
tion, but the ground cinchona became a very helpful medicinal 
tea. 

Major Frandsen and Lieutenant Sharp were also admitted 
as patients a short time after my arrival at Impalutao Gen- 
eral Hospital. Sharp was our reconnaissance officer at Digos. He 
had some ailment which I do not recall; approximately four 
years later, after being successfully evacuated to the United States 
and apparently well, he became paralyzed. Major Frandsen was 
given some shots for beriberi and a few days later returned to the 
101st Infantry. My close Zamboanga friend, Commander Wor- 
Cester, unexpectedly visited me; Fritz said that his reason for 
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coming to Mindanao from Luzon was to assist in getting corn 
from Pagadian to Zamboanga City. 

Bataan fell on April 9. Corregidor continued to hold out. 

About April 18 Sharp left with me for the 101st Division Head- 
quarters at Aroman. The enemy situation was critical. Min- 
danao would surely be invaded by troops released from the siege 
of Bataan. We daily expected a landing on the Cotabato Coast. I 
hoped to assemble the 101st Infantry and by rest, good food, and 
training to rebuild unity. On my arrival at Aroman, I found 
the regiment scattered at four different locations. The Second and 
Third battalions were in bivouac along the highway in the vicinity 
of Aroman. Each of these battalions had two bivouacs. One was 
for men with malaria; the other, about the same strength, was 
for men able to train. Both Major Higgins and Lieutenant Mac- 
ner in the Third Battalion were ill with malaria. The Second 
Battalion, commanded by Major Frandsen, was unarmed, having 
left its weapons with the relieving battalion at Digos. The First 
Battalion was still at Digos. Regimental headquarters was located 
at Mydsayap in Cotabato. There was to be no time to rebuild 
unity in the 101st Regiment. I was directed to organize a defensive 
position to block an enemy penetration along Sayre Highway 
into central Mindanao. 

The Mindanao River at Carmen Ferry” is a splendid obstacle, 
but a defensive position on the north bank of the river can be 
outflanked on the west by an enemy force that does not have to 
cross the river. The terrain north of the ferry is quite open and 
continues this way along the highway to just beyond Aroman,” 
where the heavy forest begins. Several kilometers north of Aro- 
man and seventeen kilometers from Carmen Ferry the highway 
winds along the sides and through several precipitous canyons. 
This area near Kilometer 117 in Cotabato is a naturally strong 
defensive position. 

Our regimental team play would be to delay in successive 
positions from the north bank of the Mindanao River at Carmen 
Ferry to a final defensive position in the heavily forested canyon 
area in the vicinity of Kilometer 117. The battalion commanders 
and members of the regimental staff realized that there would 
be no retreat from the Kilometer 117 position. We must hold 
here until mid-June, when help would arrive. 

We started to work. The division engineers mined the high- 
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ways on the far side of the Mindanao River. The Second Battalion 
began to reorganize the old Air Corps blocking position at 
Carmen Ferry and prepare demolitions on the battalion’s stretch 
of highway, which extended back ten kilometers to the vicinity 
of Aroman. The Third Battalion began organization of the 
Aroman delaying position and preparation of demolitions back 
along the highway to the ridge at Kilometer 115. The First Bat- 
talion on arrival from Digos would organize the ridge delaying 
position at Kilometer 115, which was really the outpost of the 
final position. I blazed the main line of resistance, the boundaries 
between battalions, and the interior trail system of the final 
defensive position. Captain Corvera turned out everyone but the 
adjutant to work on the position. He first cut and marked the 
trails, then began clearing fields of fire. The position was pre- 
pared for a garrison of four battalions. The additional battalion 
would be attached to the regiment on withdrawal from Digos. 

About April 26 Major Higgins reported that approximately 
fifteen men in the Third Battalion had deserted. I visited the 
battalion the next day and spoke to the assembled members. I 
attempted to appeal to their pride and at the same time stressed 
the point that any man who left the battalion would have letters 
sent to his mayor, postmaster, and priest describing his disgrace- 
ful conduct. The next day there were more desertions. I recognize 
it now as the beginning of disintegration. There had been in- 
sufficient time to rebuild our malaria-wrecked battalions. 

One night about this time I visited the Second Battalion at 
Carmen Ferry. Major Frandsen said that there had been a few 
desertions in the battalion. He was doing his usual thorough job. 
The battalion was still unarmed. I was particularly impressed by 
a sketch of the road between Carmen Ferry and Aroman which 
had each demolition numbered and described. He was having 
trouble with evacuees, who on crossing the Mindanao River felt 
safe and stopped for a much needed rest. Some of these evacuees 
were in a pitiful condition. They were encamped in the defensive 
area, where they were hindering work and were a probable target 
for Japanese aircraft. Frandsen informed me that he had given 
them repeated instructions to move on, but only a few families 
had departed. The next day he planned again to order them to 
move on and at the same time mention possible enemy activity. 
After dark if they had not moved he planned to set off some dyna- 
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mite charges on the front and flanks of their camp and scare 
them into moving, rather than manhandling them. I later learned 
that it was necessary to use the dynamite charges, which resulted 
in a clearing of the area before daylight. 

The Japanese Campaign to conquer Mindanao began on 
April 27, when the Japanese in Davao attacked the Digos position 
and were repulsed. The attack at Digos was followed on April 
29 by a Japanese landing on the Cotabato coast.” "This landing 
Was reportedly met by Moro sympathizers. One prong [from the 
Cotabato landing pushed towards Davao City; the other prong 
Was an attack through Parang to Lake Lanao, Lieutenant Colonel 
Nelson’s Cotabato Force was driven east and then north up the 
Maridagao River. Our Digos Force under Lieutenant Colonel 
Graves, in danger of being cut off by the Japanese prong advanc- 
ing from Cotabato City towards Davao, withdrew in time. 
Through the night we listened to the sound of explosions as 
our engineers executed their demolitions on the far side of the 
Mindanao River. Weapons were transferred from a withdrawing 
Digos battalion to the Second Battalion at Carmen Ferry. The 
First Battalion, 101st Infantry, and an artillery battalion con- 
verted to infantry were respectively dropped off by the Digos 
Force at the Kilometer 115 delaying position and the final position. 

The artillery battalion was commanded by Lieutenant Buko- 
vensky, who was so sick with malaria that he had to be evacuated. 
I appointed Lieutenant Milton May, executive officer, as battalion 
commander. Milt was very happy and told me how he had stacked 
the Japanese up at Digos. He was never one to belittle his ac- 
complishments. 

Lieutenant Milton May at this time, although probably not 
yet thirty years old, had over twelve years’ service in the infantry 
and cavalry. A stocky, powerful man, single, born in Arkansas, 
he had a few years of school before enlisting in the army. May had 
a complete vocabulary in the area of four-letter words, which 
were sprinkled through every sentence of his conversation. In 
prison camp we were surprised to find that arithmetic problems, 
which those of us better educated needed a pencil and paper 
to oie ean ay and accurately figure mentally. 
wonder 4 alas § the Kilometer 117 Defensive Position, I had 
bbe cadet oo defensive area on the nose of the 
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a ridge to the front of this area and then ran laterally down the 
slope to a bridge, where it crossed the canyon. A path led up from 
the bridge into approximately the center of this defensive area. 
Some 81mm mortar rounds which could be fired from the Stokes 
mortars had recently been received; I attached the mortars to 
May’s battalion. 

I was a bit depressed from desertions and Japanese successes 
on my visit to the artillery battalion position. I was also con- 
cerned about preparations for employing the mortars and for 
covering the approaches into the area. I found that I had no 
need for concern and left the battalion feeling confident that we 
could hold at Kilometer 117 until help arrived next month. 

May had made firing tables for the new ammo and emplaced 
the mortars which were ready to fire. He had solved the de- 
fense of the approach which led up from the canyon by dynamit- 
ing a section of the path and making it sheer. Our experience 
with the Japanese was that they were road bound. Milt had per- 
sonally sited every machine gun in the battalion, and all were 
laid on the highway to the front. He was truly a professional 
soldier. 

From Lieutenant May and others I heard the story of the 
Digos mine. During the Japanese attack at Digos, a tank had 
taken position above the mine and had begun firing. The tank 
had continued firing long after the time the dynamite below it 
should have been exploded. A man was sent to the culvert with 
instructions to immediately set off the mine. Time went by, and 
still the dynamite was not detonated. The tank finally withdrew 
from the position. When the Japanese attack began, the detonator 
operator had panicked and fled from his position in the culvert, 
taking with him the key to the detonator. The man sent to check 
the operator, on entering the culvert, found the detonator locked 
in the safety position. This unsuccessful attempt to destroy a 
tank by a manually detonated mine is a homely example that man, 
and not a machine or weapon, is still the key factor of warfare. 
Man’s behavior when he is scared, sick, tired, and hungry is 
believed still to be the yardstick for measuring success and fail- 
ure in combat. 

The final defense of Mindanao, judged by the situation on 
May 4, would probably take place in the Kibawe National Forest 
with the Kilometer 117 Defensive Position holding the southern 
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sector of a perimeter defense.2 The previous day the Japanese 
had landed on the Macajalar beaches in the Cagayan Sector and 
were now attacking south along the Sayre Highway, driving 
the defensive force in that sector toward our rear. The Japanese 
force attacking on our right flank toward Lake Lanao was re- 
ported to have seized Dansalan at the head of the lake. We were 
out of contact with the Cotabato Subsector Force on our imme- 
diate right. A rifle company under Lieutenant Sharp was sent 
by division to protect the right flank. 

Our Second Battalion at Carmen Ferry was attacked and 
driven from its position. The battalion disintegrated under at- 
tack by enemy aircraft during withdrawal. Reports were re- 
ceived that the Japanese were using landing barges on the Rio 
Grande and would be able to come up the Pulangi River on 
our left flank. Security was sent to this flank. 

The Second Battalion at a strength of seventeen riflemen was 
guided into its battalion defensive area on the main position. 
This battalion — initially poorly trained, defeated at the Davao 
City Landing, hard hit by malaria, and unarmed for a period 
of time — had never developed unity, which even the fine leader- 
ship of Major Frandsen could not surmount. Major Frandsen, 
sick with beriberi and malaria, was exhausted. He was never to 
regain his health. 

The engineers had not panicked, and their fine demolition 
plans on our side of the Mindanao River were also almost com- 
pletely implemented. Bridges and culverts had been destroyed, 
critical sections of the highway cratered, and, where possible, the 
road was blocked by fallen trees. The enemy would not be 
able to use the highway until a tremendous amount of repair 
work was accomplished. 

We began to gather stragglers and during the next few days 
brought the Second Battalion to a strength of approximately 
cighty. During this gathering of stragglers, sad as the situation was 
at the time, I could not help but be amused at an incident that 
occurred, I was observing the highway and noted two men, who 
appeared to be deserters, moving north. I accosted them and 
found out they were from the Second Battalion. In answer t0 
my question as to why they had left their battalion, one of the 
men replicd: “Sir, we were enveloped.” Enveloped was Pr0 
nounced to rhyme with antelope, and J couldn't help smiling. The 
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two men were hustled over to the battalion's new position. 

The surrender of Corregidor took place on May 7. It was a 
time of rumors. The most vicious rumor was one in which 
Americans would be flown to Australia, and the Filipinos would 
be left behind to surrender. Rumors of Japanese successes on the 
north coast of Mindanao, which was the home of many men in 
the First and Third battalions, caused an increase in the deser- 
tions from those battalions. 

On May 8 a small Japanese force attacked the outpost of the 
Aroman position, which was manned by Lieutenant Dalope’s fine 
company. The attack was driven back. Japanese planes during day- 
light bombed and strafed our position. It was now the eve of sur- 
render. 

The next morning, May 9, I was directed to have a Filipino 
officer contact the enemy and arrange for an armistice, pending 
the receiving of the terms of surrender from Headquarters Visa- 
yan-Mindanao Force. To my knowledge, we had no plan for 
cuerrilla warfare. Our tactical doctrine should have provided for 
transition from conventional to guerrilla warfare. Caches of medi- 
cine, ammunition, and communications equipment at a ren- 
dezvous in some isolated area were needed. Our sick could not be 
deserted and left to the enemy. In a rear area it would have been 
right to evade surrender, but as commander of a unit in contact 
With the enemy it seemed wrong. 

I prepared a message stating: (1) an order directing surrender 
had been received; (2) the terms of surrender had not been re- 
ceived; (3) until the terms of surrender were received our force 
would take no offensive action; and (4) our present position 
would be held and any attempt to penetrate it would be resisted. 
Captain Corvera took the message, tied a handkerchief to a stick, 
and, accompanied by Lieutenant Murada, went down the center 
of the road forward of the Aroman outpost. 

I went back to the command post and began the long wait 
for word from Captain Corvera. Our war effort lost some fine 
soldiers in this surrender. Injustices resulted that can never be 
corrected. There were eleven Americans at this time in the Kilo- 
meter 117 Defensive Position; all but I were to be killed or die 
While prisoners.4 The Filipinos still with us were the bravest 
and most loyal. Loyalty to the Americans is what kept them from 
leaving, for it would have been neither difficult nor dangerous for 
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them to find their way home through the jungles and mountains, 
Later among their own people they carried the stigma of sur- 
render. Some of the Filipinos who deserted before word of sur- 
render was received were to be advanced several grades as guer- 
rillas. 

In the early afternoon a message came in from the outpost 
that Captain Corvera was there with about a platoon of Japanese. 
The Jap officer wanted to see me. I went out and met the Japanese 
group about one hundred yards in front of the outpost. Lieute- 
nant Dalope, Corporal Acosta, and about fifteen of our men ac- 
companied me. The Japs numbered about twenty with what 
appeared to be three oflicers. A Bagobo* guide was with them 
and also an interpreter who spoke good English. The interpreter 
directed me to a lieutenant. The interpreter translated a number 
of questions which the officer asked. He wanted to know our 
strength. I told him I didn’t know how many men were left. He 
wanted to know about vehicles. I told him there were some, but 
they were in poor condition. This interpreter had a demanding, 
superior, irritating manner. The Japanese officer wanted to go 
into the position and see the transportation. I pointed out that 
in my Message it was stated this could not be done until the sur- 
render terms were received. 

‘The lieutenant moved back a few steps, and the Japanese 
began disarming our men who were nearest to them. At the 
same time other Japanese started around in our rear to cut us 
off from the outpost. It looked bad, for I did not intend to be 
disarmed. Dalope was on my left and began pulling out his 
pistol. I pulled mine out. Some of our men with rifles had fallen 
back and were ready to fire. The lieutenant shouted to the Japan- 
ese who were moving to our rear, and they returned. Acting very 
angry, he said something to the interpreter, turned his back, 
and stalked off. His men went with him. The intepreter told me 
to be at the same place at six o’clock that night, and he left with 
them. I went back, called division, told what had happened, and 
said it looked bad. 

I waited until time to go forward again and, before leaving 
the command post, wrote a message stating that the terms of sur- 
render had not yet been received. I found the interpreter with 
about ten Japanese waiting for me. A new officer, a captain, was 
there. He offered cigarettes to me. He was courteous and said that 
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my message that morning was satisfactory. The interpreter read 
him my last message. He offered more cigarettes and told me to 
be out the next morning at 8:00 a.m. I had tried to picture this 
mecting, but it was entirely different from what I was expecting. 

I reported again to division and was told that the surrender 
terms had not been received. The next day was May 10, my birth- 
day and Mother's Day. Early that morning a party of one naval 
oflicer and approximately five seamen came into the command 
post. The naval officer introduced himself as Lieutenant DeLong 
from the PT boat at Cagayan. His party planned to make their 
way to Australia. He asked me where the best place would be to 
leave Mindanao. My recommendation was Sarangani Bay. An of- 
ficer in the First Battalion who lived in this area was assigned to 
the party. They were given some arms. Captain Bernardo secured 
some medicine and canned fish for them. Lieutenant DeLong was 
instructed to leave the command post when I went forward to 
meet the Japanese. 

Father Gozo said Mass. Afterwards Corvera presented me 
with a beautiful wrist watch. The regimental staff purchased the 
watch while at Mydsayap and had saved it for my birthday. It was 
a sad birthday. At that time an air corps radioman named Pea- 
cock was with us, operating a radio which he had repaired. Pea- 
cock wanted to know about surrendering. I told him it was some- 
thing each man had to decide for himself. Peacock left with De- 
Long’s party. According to official reports, Lieutenant DeLong 
was executed by the Japanese on Celebes Island south of Min- 
danao. I have never heard what happened to the other members 
of this party. 

It was time to go forward for the 0800 meeting, and no word 
had been received on the terms of the surrender. Just as I was 
leaving the command post a call came in from Maguire. Instruc- 
tions were that troops and transportation would go to Malaybalay. 
Weapons would be left at Lake Pinamaloy. I decided that my 
best action was to make sure that our troops would not be availa- 
ble as labor for rebuilding roads. I ordered Major Frandsen to 
leave crew weapons on the position and, using the transportation, 
shuttle the men back to Malaybalay as quickly as possible. I wrote 
on a message blank the terms of the surrender and went forward. 
Major Corvera accompanied me. We met the Japanese party 
near our outpost. A new officer informed me that I would be es- 
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corted to Japanese headquarters. We walked down the highway 
toward Aroman for more than a kilometer. Japanese troops were 
resting on both sides of the highway. In the vicinity of Aroman, 
I was suddenly stopped and blindfolded, then guided forward 
and into a house. Corvera later told me that pictures were taken, 

The blindfold was removed, and I was directed to salute a 
Japanese dressed in a kimono, who was sitting in the center of 
the room. Canvas had been spread on the floor. There were many 
Japs around the edge of the room. My message was handed to him, 
and the interpreter explained it. He wanted the transportation. 
I told him that I could not violate my orders, which stated that 
transportation would go to Malaybalay. I tried to delay as long 
as possible so that Frandsen would have time to clear the position 
before the arrival of the Japanese. 

The Japanese commander called for a tablet and started 
writing. I was told that I would be conducted to my command 
post, where the commanding general would be contacted and 
told that transportation would be left. We started back, Corvera 
still with me. All of us got into the sedan, which I had driven 
up to the outpost position of the Third Battalion. We had reached 
Kilometer 115 in front of the First Battalion’s position, where we 
were met by Lieutenant Colonel Maguire, Lieutenant Colonel 
Burgess, and Captain Miller. I told the senior Japanese officer that 
Maguire was chief of staff and represented the sector commander. 

Maguire had a fast mind. Arguing, I later found out, was his 
biggest recreation. He had seen F'randsen moving the remnants of 
the defensive force to Malaybalay. I did not have an opportunity 
to talk with him before the interpreter started asking questions 
in an insolent manner. Maguire remembered the name of the 
Japanese general who had given the terms of the surrender. This 
was the pivot of his argument. He could not violate this general's 
order. ‘This required that another message be sent back to the 
Japanese commander at Aroman. 

Their troops moved in where we were waiting. Mess kits were 
brought up on bicycles and the noon meal fed. The Jap was a 
well-fed soldier; his living on a handful of rice is a myth. The 
noon meal was rice, canned fish, an envelope of soy bean powder 
and salted cherries. All of them had cigarettes. The captain, 
whom I had met the first night, sent over some fish for Masuire, 
Burgess, and me. . 
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Miller left us to assist Frandsen, and Corvera must have 
gone with him. Some time later an officer returned from the 
Japanese Command Post. Nothing was said about transportation. 
Our troops by this time had cleared the position and were well 
on the way to Malaybalay. The Japanese desired to retain Ma- 
guire. He talked them out of that, stating it was necessary to 
report to Malaybalay, but he would return the following day; he 
was allowed to keep his vehicle. 

We went on back to the Cotabato-Davao Sector Command 
Post. Colonel Burgess started moving what food he could to 
Malaybalay. We were helping the command post move when a 
Japanese bicycle platoon came up. Nothing more was permitted 
to be moved. Maguire spoke to the platoon leader, whom I re- 
membered as one of the group of Japanese present in the house 
in Aroman, when I had met the enemy commander. The bicycle 
platoon leader gave us permission to proceed by sedan to Malay- 
balay. 

Several experiences on surrender day developed principles in 
dealing with the Japanese which later in prison camp provided 
cuidance for Maguire and me. The first was that the Japanese 
have a tendency to be independent operators. The operations of 
the force in northern Mindanao were apparently not coordinated 
with the force opposing us in southern Mindanao. This resulted 
in periods of doubt and misunderstanding which had to be 
cleared up before a decision was made. A statement, policy, or 
order by one authority was not always that followed by another 
authority. A leader of a prisoner work detail sometimes could 
better a condition by pointing out a conflict in authority. In doing 
this, if the name of a high ranking individual were used, it was 
sometimes very effective. Another principle was that at a con- 
ference or meeting with the Japanese it was best to have every- 
thing written out. I later found that a piece of paper or any 
written matter was always highly regarded. The spoken word 
normally carried no weight. The incident on the outpost had 
shown that often one benefited more by standing up for what he 
thought were right than by trying to please. 

The last principle was that an interpreter should be treated 
merely as a message center to translate messages. Too often the 
interpreter tried to become the important figure. He, by brow- 
beating and misinterpreting, controlled the situation. The inter- 
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reter, whom we had just encountered, was this way. Maguire 

said that he began getting results when he looked directly at 
the Japanese officer and spoke as though the conversation were 
direct. If possible, he never looked at the interpreter during the 
conversation. 

The indelible, professional memory of the unsuccessful de- 
fense of Mindanao is that of Japanese ascendency in air power 
and its effect on ground operations. Japanese air superiority was 
established almost immediately and provided a condition of 
combat that: (1) permitted the enemy by bombing and strafing 
to make untenable our unhidden, above-ground facilities; (2) 
forced us to go on the defensive in jungle terrain where over- 
head vegetation provided the concealment necessary to live and 
operate during periods of good visibility; (3) established a posi- 
tion in the sky from which that indispensable member of an 
army team — tactical air power — could observe for us and carry 
out its protective and downfield blocking assignments. Air supe- 
riority is believed to establish the condition of the battlefield some- 
what as weather establishes the condition of the football playing 
field. Our military team without air superiority, football-speak- 
ing, was always playing in the rain on the muddy side of the line of 
scrimmage with the wind against us. Our opponent, with air 
superiority, was always playing on a cool, sunny afternoon on 
the dry side of the line of scrimmage with a light wind at his 
back. 


16 Visayan — Southern Islands bordering on the Visayan Sea. 
17 See Frontispiece Map. 

18 See Map II. 

19 See Frontispiece Map. 

20 See Frontispiece Map. 

21 See Map II. 

22 See Frontispiece Map. 

23 See Cotabato-Davao Sector, Map II. 

24 See Annex I—Status of American Prisoners as of 1946. 
25 Bagobos— P&gan mountain people of central Mindanao. 
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prisoner of war 
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We left the Division Command Post by automobile for Malay- 
balay immediately after being released by the commander of the 
Japanese bicycle platoon. I was sick with a burning sensation in 
my chest and went to sleep in the back seat of the sedan. Early 
on the morning of May 11, 1942, we arrived at the Malaybalay 
cantonment from which I had so hurriedly departed on the open- 
ing day of war. The Japanese converted the cantonment to a 
Prisoner of war camp by erecting a wire fence around the 
building area perimeter. 

During the next three weeks all Filipinos and Americans 
who were taken prisoner on Mindanao were interned at Malay- 
balay. Prisoners were assigned to barracks areas on an organiza- 
tional basis, The three battalion commanders of the 10st Regi- 
ment and I were quartered in a small thatched building. I was 
happy again to be with Larry Prichard, who had recovered from a 
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ley wound but was very thin from amocbic dysentery which was 
to be chronic during the next two years, 

Prisoners from the Lanag and Agusan sectors arrived in camp 
diving the first week. The prisoners from Lanao had received 
brutal treatment, which ca the execution of Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Vesey in retaliation for an escape. It was several 
weeks before the prisoners from Zamboanga arrived in camp. Sur- 
render in Zamboanga took place near Bolong on North Road, 
Major ‘Tremaine, who had become the new post surgeon at 
Pettit Barracks a few days before my departure from Zamboanga, 
was in the group, Larry, Vremainc, and I became close friends 
in prison camp, Major Tremaine, a big man, was a light plane 
pilot and a splendid doctor, During the Jong period in prison 
camp we recognized Tremaine as one of those rare men who 
have no sense of fear, 

I daily visited the JOJst Regimental Area, which was located 
on a slight rise that provided a good view of the southeastern 
sector Of camp, Krom this promontory I could see many Japanese 
flags that were flying above the camp, Then, and more so during 
the months to come, when J better realized the dearness of free- 
dom, the Japanese flag above me was to symbolize defeat and the 
resujtant absolute loys of the rights of a free man. 

We listened to broadcasts of continuing Japanese and German 
successes On several radjos which the Japanese permitted to rTe- 
main in camp, The Battle of the Coral Sea, which had taken 
place on May 7 and 8, was apparently another Japanese victory. 
The enemy had also conquered Burma. It must have been 
about June J that the Japanese confiscated all radios in camp, 
for J do not remember neni any radio news about defeat 
Sf the Japanese fleet at the Battle of M idway, which took place 
in carly tiie 1942, 

Gradually we were to realize that there was to be no landing 
of a relief force from the United States. The tidal wave of Japan- 
CE CONGUESL Was 4 pbsineed billowing deeper and dee er into 
Southeast Asia, Disillusionment came with the realization that 
not only would there be no aid, but the final outcome of the 
war itself was in balance, This disillusionment affected the minds 
of almost all the prisoners, generating the feclings of hatred, bit- 
terncss, and, in some individuals, despair. 

J hated some Japanese, not all, and stilt view any act of Japan 
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with circumspection. However, I felt then and I feel now a bit- 
terness towards the American pacifists, who during the 1930's 
had opposed national preparedness. I attributed our defeat to 
national unpreparedness fostered by pacifists — unpreparedness 
that not only permitted the Japanese to conquer the Philippines, 
but placed in jeopardy the freedom of the American people. 
Even if we had not experienced the losses at Pearl Harbor and 
Clark Field, I believe the outcome of the defense of the Philip- 
pines would have been no different. The Japanese were fully 
prepared at the outbreak of war; the United States was attempting 
hurriedly to make up for the years in which national defense had 
been slighted. 

I remembered the militant pacifists at many of our universi- 
ties who during the 1920’s and 1930’s opposed ROTC. Our pa- 
triotic forefathers had been farsighted when they required military 
training at land grant colleges and universities. In 1932 at Fort 
Warren, Wyoming, I had experienced days when infantry com- 
panies had less than six men available for training, and in later 
periods of service when obsolete guns or wooden replicas re- 
presented a modern counterpart. Enlisted men in place of sol- 
diering did fatigue, and officers depended on books rather than 
field training to learn their jobs. I could not forget that in 1933, 
while on duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps in Colorado, 
we had been prohibited from using military commands to form 
and move work details. I recalled my concern for our national 
safety when the Service Extension Act of 1941, which extended 
the service of draftees from twelve to eighteen months, passed 
the House by the narrow margin of one vote. 

I was sure that we would win the war. This firm conviction 
of ultimate victory was based on my belief that the airplane was 
the key weapon of the war. It was just a question of time until 
our great automotive industries, protected by the natural barriers 
of two oceans and the northern polar region, could be converted 
to plane production to produce the aircraft needed to control 
the air. Once we attained air superiority our Navy would control 
the sea, and our Army, supported by bombers and tactical air- 
craft, would move against the Japanese as they had moved against 
us, 

The Moro and Christian companies of the Philippine Scouts 
had been relieved from their training assignment and committed 
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to combat shortly before surrender. They had fought very well. 
Sergeant Amsid had been wounded and was not in prison camp. 
Captain Breitling was very proud of Gumbahali, our company 
bugler who had been made a corporal and placed in charge of a 
50-calibre machine gun. Breitling said that one evening he be- 
lieved Gumbahali and his crew had been cut off and lost. Later 
that night the gun crew rejoined the company. They were bare 
from the waist up and had bandanas tied around their heads. 
Gumbahali, who was armed with only a barong, said that the 
crew had waited in their position until a long column of Japa- 
nese came up the road. The crew opened fire at close range on 
the column and fired until out of ammunition, then had come 
back bringing the machine gun with them. All Scouts in camp 
were grouped together. I saw lieutenants Amalani, Macauyag, 
Casino, and Sienes daily. 

In late June or early July, 1942, the Japanese screened the 
prisoners at Malaybalay for war criminals. All prisoners, both 
Filipino and American, were assembled in the different sectors of 
camp and formed in a single line. Japanese civilian and military 
personnel moved slowly down the line, looking at each prisoner. 
A number of prisoners were pointed out, and a short time later 
they were moved from camp to Davao City. One of the prisoners 
pointed out that day was a lieutenant colonel in the Philippine 
Constabulary who had been stationed at constabulary headquarters 
in Zamboanga City while I was at Pettit Barracks. I had met 
this officer, whose name I cannot recall, several times in visits to 
constabulary headquarters, where he was inspector general. His 
story, as told to me, was that on the outbreak of war he was in 
Davao City, conducting a routine inspection of administration 
and discipline in the constabulary unit stationed there. Constabu- 
lary troops, on the first day of the war, rounded up a number 
of Japanese civilians and imprisoned them in a cockpit. A Japa- 
nese plane subsequently flew over the cockpit, and the constabulary 
guards became excited and shot a number of the Japanese prison- 
ers. This constabulary lieutenant colonel, although he had no 
command responsibility, was senior officer in Davao City at the 
time of the killings in the cockpit; so he was executed for the 
atrocity. It was an unjust act of revenge. 

One day about this time Captain Corvera reported that he 
had visited other units in prison camp and noted that many of 
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the oflicers had been promoted ahead of their contemporaries in 
the Davao Subsector and that a number of officers and enlisted 
men in these organizations had received decorations. I looked 
into his report and found that we were behind in our promo- 
tions in the Davao Subsector and that no one in the subsector 
had ever received a decoration in the long period between 
December, 1941 to May, 1942. I also found that generally our 
men were farther behind in the date of their last payday than the 
members of other units. I did what I could to correct the situation, 
but, except for preparing some citations for decorations, it was 
too late to correct the injustices. I would have to straighten out 
our administrative deficiencies at some later date. 

American and Filipino prisoners were segregated sometime in 
June or July, and a wire fence separated the two sectors of 
camp. There was no restriction during daylight, however, to pro- 
hibit visiting between sectors. Captain Corvera and I visited back 
and forth; he would always bring an article of clothing, food, 
or a cigar. The food stocks of sugar and flour on hand at sur- 
render were running low by July, and the ration supplied by 
the Japanese was a small one. About this time a market was es- 
tablished in camp at which vegetables, fruit, sugar, and meat 
were sold to prisoners who had money. The Malaybalay Prison 
Camp, up until this time, was operated according to the Rules 
of Land Warfare. I believe that the Japanese during these early 
days of internment at Malaybalay were attempting to establish 
a reputation for moderate treatment, with the purpose of in- 
ducing evadees to surrender. 

_One afternoon in July or early August the Japanese assembled 
prisoners to witness the execution of two Filipino soldiers who 
had escaped from camp and been recaptured. The two soldiers, 
on my arrival at the assemblage, were standing in line about ten 
feet apart, facing the prisoner audience; their hands were behind 
them, and a post was projecting a short distance above each head. 
Soon approximately eight Japanese, armed with rifles, filed out 
and formed a line between the staked Filipino soldiers and the 
gathering of prisoners. The firing squad raised rifles and fired a 
ragged volley. The Filipinos sagged down their stakes; one 
slumped without further movement, the other began to kick. The 
firing squad raised their rifles and fired a second volley, after 
which both men were still. The two Filipinos were then cut 
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loose from the stakes and rolled into nearby graves; dirt was then 
shoveled into the graves. No check was made to determine whether 
or not the men were dead. The assembly of prisoners was dis- 
missed, and we quictly returned to barracks. 

In August or September, 1942, all officers of the grade of full 
colonel and higher were moved from the Malaybalay Prison 
Camp. We heard after their departure that they were being taken 
to Formosa. A short time later many of our technicians were 
moved from camp, and we learned that they were going to 
Japan. 

About this time we began formulating our first escape plan. 
The escaping group included the organizational, communication, 
and medical talent necessary to develop a guerrilla unit. Escape 
from a prison camp operated by a ruthless enemy has moral, 
physical, and mental complications. Morally the problem is that of 
retaliation against those left behind. Primary targets for retaliation 
are the senior prisoners of war and the members of the lowest 
organizational grouping to which the escapee belonged. We al- 
ready had the example in Lanao of the retaliatory execution of 
a senior officer for an escape. 

The physical problem is twofold: first, the escapee must be 
initially strong enough to elude capture; second, he must be 
physically capable of surviving in the jungle or mountains for a 
long time on locally available food and medicine. The mental 
problem is individual fear. Except for a few Tremaines, most 
of us are not fearless. Fear of being recaptured and executed, like 
the two Filipinos, is experienced in varying degrees by a normal 
person when deciding whether or not he will attempt to escape. 

In October, 1942, rumors were circulating that the camp 
would be moved to the Davao Penal Colony near Davao City. 
The plowing of gardens was stopped and agricultural equipment 
prepared for moving. It seemed at this time, if an escape were 
made the night before the move, there was a possibility that re- 
taliatory measures, as a future example, might be overlooked. | 
checked the prison fence, which was not well guarded, and lo- 
cated a point between sentries where on a dark night a party of 
men could go under with small chance of detection. 

Contact with the outside was being carried on by Father 
Kennedy, who daily received notes carried by vendors from 4 
priest in the barrio of Linabo. This priest was in contact with 
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some Americans in the mountains east of Linabo. Arrangements 
for guides to meet our escaping party were being made, when one 
day all vendors were searched for notes. The little girl carrying 
our incoming message hid it in her hat where, most fortunately, 
it was undetected when she was searched. A number of notes 
being brought to Filipino prisoners from friends on the out- 
side were picked up, and from that time on communication by 
means of vendors practically ceased. 

We were unable to make a definite arrangement for a meeting 
with Linabo friends the night of escape. I talked to Fred Roth, 
who before the war was a civilian at Davao City, about the 
Davao Penal Colony. Fred believed it would be easier to es- 
cape there than here. Lieutenant Colonel Russell Nelson, then 
camp commander, was told of the escape plan, and he said, “This 
is war — go ahead.” We were to find, however, that it was almost 
impossible in a group of prisoners to reach agreement on a plan 
of escaping. This time I was the one who did not think it was 
the right time to leave. 

It was in October or November, 1942, that American prisoners 
were moved from Malaybalay to Davao. The move from Malay- 
balay to Cagayan was made by truck. I remember noting how 
quickly the vast Del Monte pineapple plantation had grown over 
with grass and weeds, and I was surprised that the Japanese were 
not working this plantation or using the airfield. 

After arriving in Cagayan we had a long wait on the dock 
before being loaded aboard a freighter. We found that the 
carrying capacity of the ship had been increased by a wooden 
framework which had been built about three feet from the bot- 
tom and the length of a man from the side of the ship. This 
framework formed a shelf or tier and gave sleeping space for 
many men. Conditions seemed crowded and about as uncom- 
fortable as they could ever be made. Actually, compared to other 
prison ships, it was luxurious. . 

The prison ship’s course was east through Surigao Straits, 
where in approximately two years a great naval battle was to be 
fought, and then south down the east coast of Mindanao.” The 
ship came up Davao Bay and through the narrow passage be- 
tween Samal Island and Mindanao, finally anchoring off a large 
lumber dock. We learned that it was the Lasang Dock. 

We debarked that morning and marched to the Davao Penal 
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Colony, where we arrived late in the evening. I was herded 
along with many others into what looked like a long barn with 
a wooden floor, where we slept that night. The next morning | 
found near me Major Goldtrap, Major Webb, Lieutenant Ricks, 
and Father O’Keefe. Goldtrap, who had come to the Philippines 
on the same transport with me, had been sent from Fort McKinley 
to Leyte for duty with the Philippine Army. His regiment had 
later been moved to northem Mindanao. At Malaybalay he had 
lived in a different part of the camp area, and I had seen him 
only occasionally. Major Webb was an artillery officer who had 
commanded the 103d Infantry in the Cagayan area. Lieutenant 
Ricks had been quartermaster at the Del Monte Airfield. Father 
O'Keefe was a Jesuit priest who had been commissioned as a 
chaplain after the outbreak of war. Major Goldtrap, Major Webb, 
and I were to live and work together almost the entire time in 
prison camp. 

The building in which we had slept was one of eight barracks. 
One of these barracks was to be our living quarters during most 
of the time in the next nineteen months. Each barracks was 
about 135 feet long and 25 feet wide.% As one entered the large 
six-feet-wide entrance of the barracks, the interior was as though 
a center strip, (the width of the entrance and extending the en- 
tire length of the barracks) had been pushed down one and a 
half feet: Then on either side of this corridor, and one and a half 
feet higher, were the sleeping strips extending to the wall on both 
sides and to the ends of the building. There were no partitions, 
and the interior was that of a long warehouse with the central 
corridor a foot and a half lower. Overhead was a corrugated tin 
roof which was supported every fifteen feet by overhead trusses, 
which in turn rested on the side wall uprights. The upper half 
of the side walls was open, and the eaves of the tin roof extended 
far out, giving protection against rain. The floor of the building, 
like most buildings in the Orient, was about three feet above 
esround. Along the central corridor were about six lights. The 
projection of the overhead trusses downward formed imaginary 
partitions which separated the interior into spaces which we called 
bays. Each barracks, as I remember, had eight bays on each side 
of the corridor, making sixteen bays to a barracks. Twelve men 
slept in each bay, about 192 men to a barracks. These figures 
varied slightly. When the twelve men in the bay stretched out 
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at night, they were separated from each other, if at all, by a few 
inches. 

That first morning a small Japanese interpreter with a mus- 
tache seemed to be supervising the camp. I heard that the past 
night he, without reason, had struck Kelso and Miller — both 
big men —across the head with a heavy riding crop which he 
habitually carried. Mr. Nisamura, alias “Simon Legree’ and 
“Mickey Mouse,” was to become infamous during the time to 
come. 

Americans taken prisoner on Cebu, Negros, and the other 
southern islands were already in this camp. A few prisoners from 
Luzon were also here, and we heard that eventually about one 
thousand more would be brought down. The few prisoners from 
the camps of Cabanatuan and O’Donnell in Luzon were in such 
starved condition that they looked like individuals seen in pic- 
tures of famines in India. 

We were in the main prison compound of the Davao Penal 
Colony, often called Dapecol; later it was to be Japanese Prison 
Camp Number 2. The fence lines enclosing the main compound, 
as shown in Sketch 2, were to be changed several times in the 
future. The rectangular outline of the compound was broken 
in the approximate center by a small square area which pro- 
jected out to the north. The chapel shown as the first building 
in the northwest corner of this projection was, on our arrival at 
Dapecol, outside the compound fence and had not yet become 
a barracks as shown in the sketch. The mess hall was just south 
of the chapel. The main gate was then opposite the northwest 
corner of the mess hall. Between the mess hall and the small 
Stream were several buildings, one of which was used as a 
kitchen. 

The barracks and hospital areas were south of the stream. 
Going south from the kitchen,” one first crossed the stream on a 
well-built bridge, which later also served as a railroad bridge 
when a spur was built into camp. As one faced south after crossing 
the bridge, there was'to his front on the right, or west, eight bar- 
racks and on the left, or east, the hospital facilities of the penal 
colony. In the rear of the row of barracks were several wells used 
for bathing and washing clothes. Beyond the wells were three 
large latrines. The water is only a few feet below the surface 
in this area, and latrines had to be built above the ground 
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and banked. In those early days, before walks and drainage 
ditches were put in, the camp was a quagmire when it rained. We 
were to find that Davao does not have a definite rainy season, but 
the rains are frequent and heavy throughout the year. 

It was only a few days after arriving that I was moved to Bar- 
racks 8, the extreme western barracks in the compound. We found 
some lumber within the compound; Goldtrap located some nails; 
shelves and hangers were put up; and we made ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible. Webb fixed up a gasoline can so that a rope 
could be attached to it, and we used it to lift water from the 
well for bathing. Joe Webb was a very handy man, who could 
improvise for almost anything. _ 

Prichard, Frandsen, May, and Father Kennedy were living 
in Barracks 7, where Maguire was barracks leader. Tremaine lived 
at the hospital. We often visited in the evenings. I don’t remem- 
ber the first time that I visited the hospital, located in the eastern 
end of the compound; it was to be much too small, and several 
barracks on the row were used to house the overflow of sick. 
Some medical equipment originally there still remained. There 
were many fine American doctors in our camp, who served at 
the hospital under a. Japanese officer named Lieutenant Yasamura. 

Lieutenant Colonel Nelson became American camp com- 
mander. Lieutenant Nisamura, the Japanese interpreter, was 
still the important figure. Major Maeda, the Japanese command- 
ing officer, must have been about sixty years of age; he spent 
most of the time in his office and seldom inspected to see what 
was actually happening. We later heard that he had studied in 
Germany and spoke German fluently. He always was to use an 
interpreter, but during interpretations several times showed that 
he had a good understanding of English. 

Approximately a thousand prisoners from the camps of Ca- 
banatuan and O’Donnell in Luzon arrived at the Davao Penal 
Colony during November or early December. McClellan and 
Kinnee, with whom I had served at Pettit Barracks, were among 
them. (McClellan’s normal weight was over two hundred pounds. 
He weighed about one hundred thirty pounds on arriving in 
camp.) This group of men was all hospital cases. Beriberi and 
malaria were the most prevalent diseases, and some men were blind 
from dietary deficiencies. There were now approximately 2,100 pri- 
soners in camp. In this number there were about six Englishmen 
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and one Swiss. The Swiss, I heard, had been armed when picked 
up by the Japanese at the time of the surrender. The Americans 
were from the Army, Army Air Corps, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
There were no civilians in camp. 

The method of feeding prisoners varied little in the next 
year and a half. The cooked rice was placed in wooden boxes 
which were carried to the two serving points. Soup was served 
from cut-off halves of a fifty-five-gallon drum. Tea, when served, 
was also served from a drum. Large sardine cans with wooden 
handles were the rice dippers. The ordinary soup can, with a 
long handle attached to it, was used to serve soup and tea. ‘There 
were two of these serving setups. Prisoners lined up by barracks 
and waited in line to be served. After being served, men had to 
find places to sit down. In those early days in camp there was a 
small mess hall with a limited number of tables; the overflow 
at this time ate in the chapel or sat on the ground. Later we 
were to have no overhead cover for eating, and prisoners ate in 
the bays or under the eaves of the barracks roof. This means of 
getting food and eating it became a difficult problem during a 
heavy rain. After eating, mess kits were washed in cold water 
from several spigots which were along the side of a second small 
bridge that spanned the stream between the kitchen and barracks. 
Drinking water from these spigots was good, and it was to be 
very seldom that the amount was limited. 

Food was not sufficient, and we were always hungry. Rice 
cooked in large iron cauldrons was the basic component of every 
meal. Sometimes it was served steamed with the individual ker- 
nels of rice separate; sometimes it was served as a pasty soup, 
called lugao; infrequently our cooks would scorch the rice before 
cooking, making it delicious with a taste like that of wild rice. 
Everyone I knew, regardless of their past dislike, became very 
fond of rice, and the only objection was that the servings were 
always too small. 

Breakfast was normally either steamed rice or lugao served 
with a small spoonful of sugar. Tea was often served at the 
morning meal, and we believed that it was our great sustainer 
of life. The noon and evening meals were usually steamed rice, 
salt, and a vegetable soup which frequently was the boiled leaves 
of a water vine called kan kong. This meal in particular was un- 
appetizing and nonfilling. Sometimes, in place of kan kong, the 
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soup would be camotes (native sweet potatoes), casava (a starchy 
tuber from which tapioca is made), or mongo beans (similar to 
a small green pea). Infrequently meat from one or two carabao 
(water buffalo) would be either mixed into the soup or shredded 
and mixed with the rice. Each serving would contain a few shreds 
of meat, for two carabao do not go very far in serving over two 
thousand men. 

The best meals were the occasional meals in which dried 
fish was served. I never would have believed before the war that 
I could eat and, even more, relish the smelly, repugnant dried 
fish seen during visits to the native markets. The dried fish were 
served either raw or cooked. When served raw, the helping was 
several fish if they were small—a section of fish, if large. We 
scraped off the scales and ate the flesh, which was delicious. Our 
finest meal was the one in which the cooks removed the flesh from 
the dried fish, boiled it in coconut oil, and then stirred the oil and 
fish into steamed rice. 


We were always hungry. Food was the primary topic of con- 
versation to the complete exclusion of sex. Men would talk for 
hours about food recipes, memories of dishes their mothers and 
wives prepared, menus at different hotels and restaurants. Hun- 
ger developed cravings for food. I craved both sweets and fats, 
particularly chocolate candy, brown sugar, the fat from a sirloin 
steak or a beef roast, and surprisingly —for I never had pre- 
viously been too fond of it—thick, oily peanut butter. A fond 
memory of freedom was the privilege of being able to go to a 
soda fountain for a milk shake. 


__It was approximately early December when the Japanese 
Initiated the labor program. All prisoners who worked would 
receive an increased ration. Officers were requested ‘to sign a 
certificate volunteering to work as supervisors. The Rules of 
Land Warfare state that officers will not work and that non- 
commissioned officers will only supervise work details. We talked 
over the violation of the Rules of Land Warfare involved in 
volunteering to work and rationalized its righteousness on the 
thinking that there could be no wrong in cultivating food which 
we would later eat. In dealing with the Japanese we later learned 
to view every new action as a wedge, the sharp edge of which 
was usually attractively disguised; ultimately this initial incen- 
tive would expand into something harmful to us. This time the 
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wedge was work, and the attractive edge, as it was most often to 
be, was more food. I signed, as did all officers in camp except one, 
a certificate volunteering to work. 

The day following the signing of the work certificates, al- 
though we had only volunteered to work as supervisors, a large 
group of officers from barracks 7 and 8 went out on the first work 
detail. A group leader had not been appointed, and IJ was asked 
by the members to take charge. We were issued hoes and taken 
over to a field near the north compound” in the northeast corner 
of the Penal Colony where camotes had been planted but ap- 
parently had gone to vine. We were put to work clearing this 
field of vines. The Jap guards were nervous, guarding us closely. 
A Filipino named Mr. Fuerte, who had been a penal colony over- 
seer, designated the area to be worked. His words and actions 
soon showed he was loyal to us. We were worked until noontime; 
then the guards moved the detail into the vacant north compound, 
where later many of us were to live for several months. 

That morning, before leaving on the work detail, rice and 
soup had been placed in each worker’s mess kit, which then 
had the top fastened down. This lunch was eaten in the shade 
inside a barracks. We had almost finished the cold meal when 
Mr. Fuerte came in with a bucket of boiled camotes and about 
a pound of sugar wrapped in banana leaves. Major Webb took 
over the camotes and sugar; his distribution satisfied everyone. 
The guards protested at first, but Mr. Fuerte overcame their 
objections. Every day he was to show up with something. He and 
his family were to give large quantities of their own food 
ration to prisoners. 

Work continued on the camote vines in the vicinity of the 
north compound, and Mr. Fuerte was bringing us at least a stalk 
of bananas each day. I gradually acquired knowledge of the ter- 
rain and facilities of the Davao Penal Colony. Roads had been 
surveyed on north-south and east-west lines, forming 500-meter 


~ squares.*! A narrow-gauge railroad track paralleled the main east- 


“west road through the colony. The Japanese headquarters build- 


ing was located directly north, on the opposite side of the road 
and railroad track from the main compound. 

From Japanese headquarters, going east on this main road, 
one first passed by a number of private homes in which the of- 
ficers lived and then through some banana groves to where the 
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improved road turned north to the north compound. If the 
turn north on the improved road were not made, one followed a 
path east along the tracks to the sawmill. American and Japanese 
cemeteries were eventually located south of the tracks in this 
area. The railroad continued east from the sawmill, passing 
through Mactan where the rice fields were located, and finally 
terminated several kilometers beyond Mactan at Anebogan. Mac- 
tan, we were later to find, was the great rice area of the Davao 
Penal Colony. 

Going west from Japanese headquarters, one passed the Jap 
guardhouse, which was on the south side of the road, and a num- 
ber of large dwellings on the north side which served as Japanese 
barracks. The first of two road intersections was next reached. 
Along the road going north at this intersection were about 
seven Filipino houses, in one of which Mr. Fuerte lived. The 
road south from this intersection passed the main bodegas and 
the rice mill of the colony, and the road then continued farther 
south, ending at the chicken farm. Just east of the chicken farm 
was the old piggery. 

Continuing west from this first intersection, one passed the 
machine shop and several bodegas before the next intersection 
was reached. The Japanese erected a high watch tower at this 
important road intersection. Here the hard-surface road turned 
south, passing the orchard, and then continued to Davao City. 
The unimproved roads running west and north were flanked by © 
pastures and cultivated areas. The road running west from this 
second intersection soon became a trail which followed the rail- 
road to the abaca mill and logging area. 

I distinctly remember the beginning of this trail, for it was 
here that I received the first of several punishments. while on 
work details, which we called strafings. At this particular time 
I was trying to convince a Japanese supervisor that our work 
detail should wait for a ride on an empty train going west to. 
the abaca mill’? and avoid the tiresome walk out by trail. I was » 
explaining to him that, time-wise, the wait for a train would not. 
be long, and we would arrive at the mill earlier than we would 
by walking out. I did not see the first blow which hit my left 
jaw. I partially caught the other blows across the face on my 
hands, 

A Japanese lieutenant at a later date explained that these 
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blows across the face were the customary manner in which a 
husband corrected his wife. This explanation never made us 
feel any better about the custom. 

The Davao Penal Colony was a fertile area which had been 
cleared from the jungle not many years earlier. In the great 
banana groves were bananas of many varieties. The orchard con- 
tained a large orange grove, with rows of star apple, pepper, qua- 
vano, and jackfruit trees. In different parts of the plantation 
were papayas, pineapples, guavas, breadfruit, coconuts, and cof- 
fee. Lemons grew wild in many places. Camoles, casava, egg- 
plant, okra, gabi, and squash grew quickly. Several crops of 
vegetables were raised during the year. Corn and beans were 
raised, but the harvests were not large. 

One day in December a large work detail was turned out, and 
I was asked to take charge. We cut down and cleared the 
banana trees east of the row of Filipino houses for several days. 
A short time later the Japanese gave to American headquarters 
a list of permanent work details, which included a bodega de- 
tail, pasture detail, logging detail, planting detail, chicken 
detail, pig detail, sawmill detail, guard-road detail, fish-pond 
detail, Davao road detail, and a number of others. This was the 
beginning of the organized work. I was placed in charge of the 
guard-road detail. The next day our detail dug drainage ditches 
and built paths for the guard patrols to follow as they circled 
the compound. A few days later we cut down more banana trees 
in the area southeast of the compound. 

Our conduct while prisoners of war in the Davao Prison Camp 
with few exceptions was honorable and, I think, at a high standard. 
We were sometimes to have difficulties in presenting a solid 
front to the Japanese, but we were always strong Americans, and 
our few Allies, strong Allies. I have mentioned the need, at the 
time of surrender, for guerrilla doctrine. We also needed doc- 
trine covering prison camp organization and behavior —a doc- 
trine that in its teaching should never suggest thoughts that may 
weaken, at a later date, a soldier’s determination to keep fighting 
for his country under seemingly hopeless conditions. 

A code of conduct would have been helpful but not sufficient. 
Regulations were needed that clearly established supreme Ameti- 
can authority in a prison camp. These regulations must be suf 
ficient in scope to meet attempts of the enemy to weaken this 
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authority. I would like to have understood better both the prose- 
cution of a war and my responsibilities as a prisoner for prose- 
cuting the war. I wish that I could have previously studied prob- 
lems involving duress and retaliation in a prison camp. 

Duress, its interpretation, and the judging of its application, 
caused us many moral perplexities, and I believe always will pose 
problems in behavior, particularly in a prison camp that is en- 
gaged in labor projects. The complexity of duress evolves when 
a prisoner is confronted with an order that may have possible 
harmful results to his country or his fellow prisoners. A prisoner 
faced with such an order will normally have three choices of 
conduct. First, he can willingly carry out the order. Second, he can 
unwillingly carry out the order with the mental reservation 
that he is doing it under duress or compulsion ‘by force. The 
prisoner may or may not make an effort to have the order 
changed before buckling under and obeying it with his mental 
reservation of duress. I believe that an effort must be made, if it 
is possible, to change the order to constitute true duress. The 
third choice facing a prisoner is to refuse to carry out the order 
and suffer bodily harm and possible death. A Japanese guard at 
Dapecol shot and killed an American prisoner who was slow in 
obeying an order. There is a danger of duress becoming a mental 
crutch to justify any doubtful conduct, thus weakening the pride 
and will of prisoners. 

An example of willingly carrying out an order possibly harm- 
ful to our country was the signing, by the officers and non- 
commissioned officers, of the certificates in which we agreed to 
work. We were to find that almost every work project either 
directly or indirectly aided the enemy war effort; the question was 
usually not one of aid but of degree of aid. Possibly the threat 
of starvation could be interpreted as duress, but we did not 
protest and in fact wanted to work. The volunteering to work 
bothered our consciences, and we finally corrected the mistake. 

An example of unwillingly carrying out an order under duress 
was that of the Lasang Airfield detail. We strongly protested the 
sending out of this detail, which is later described. We were un- 
successful, and the detail worked under true duress. 

An example of the third choice, the refusal to carry out an 
order harmful to one’s country or fellow prisoners, was illustrated 
in the Hocking incident. Japanese guards began the practice of 
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having one prisoner punish another. A prisoner who had vio- 
lated a guard's order, such as continually planting too few stems 
of rice, was pulled aside. Another prisoner was also pulled aside 
and ordered to punish the culprit by strafing, or hitting him across 
the face. The prisoner administering the strafing, under duress, 
would lightly strike his fellow prisoner across the face. Some 
guards were not satisfied with this light punishment. These guards 
would reverse the positions of the strafer and have the culprit 
strafe the prisoner who had been punishing him; this might be 
done several times. Sometimes one of the prisoners would think 
he was being hit too hard and become angry. When his turn to 
strafe would come he would begin hitting hard. Both prisoners 
would then become angry and do a thorough job of beating each 
other. Hocking, a British prisoner, was ordered by a guard to 
punish an American prisoner by strafing. Hocking refused to 
obey the order. The guard beat him severely, and he still refused 
to obey. The guard then threatened to bayonet him, and Hock- 
ing told him to go ahead, that he was not going to punish his 
fellow prisoner. Hocking successfully disobeyed. 

Retaliation presents the complexity of the moral respon- 
sibility of a prisoner for an act harmful to the enemy that may 
result in reprisal being taken against other prisoners. I have mem- 
tioned the execution in Lanao of an American in retaliation for 
an escape. Our Luzon group of prisoners had experienced a num- 
ber of executions for escape. The problem is a difficult one, but 
there must always be threat of escape. We were wrong at Dapecol 
to permit the Japanese, during the early days of internment, to 
control our group of prisoners by threat of retaliation to the 
point that only a few guards were needed and a gateless open- 
ing in the compound fence was unguarded. Our docility at this 
time meant that the enemy was able to oppose Allied forces with 
manpower that should have been pinned down by threat of es- 
cape in our rear area prison camp. 

In addition to a code of conduct, the following understanding 
of the prosecution of war would have been helpful to me. War, 
or armed conflict, is a defense of those freedoms that are the dif- 
ference between being a free man and a slave. Success in winning 
a war or armed conflict is the same as success in winning an 
athletic competition. The winner must take and stay on the 
offensive by applying continuous pressure to the enemy or op 
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onent. Success in a team competition depends on each team 
member feeling that he has an individual responsibility to apply 
continuous pressure with his fullest effort to the opposing team. 
War, or armed conflict, is a team affair. Our team will normally 
be an Allied one. The team members, or positions, will normal- 
ly be: Allied citizens living in Allied areas that are still free; 
Allied military personnel defending the free areas; Allied guer- 
rillas in enemy occupied areas; Allied civilians living in Allied 
areas occupied by the enemy; Allied prisoners of war interned 
by the enemy. Three of the five members of this Allied team 
are positioned in the enemy’s rear area; two of these three mem- 
bers are no longer free men. Each of these team members has dif- 
ferent ways and opportunities for applying pressure to the ene- 
my. Success in war, or armed conflict, like success in the team 
athletic competition, depends on each of the members of the 
Allied team, within limits of their ways and opportunities, ap- 
plying continuous pressure to his fullest effort against the enemy. 
Allied military training must not only prepare members of the 
different military services for their primary team position as an 
“Allied military personnel defending the free areas,” but must 
also prepare them for their alternate positions as guerrillas and 
as prisoners of war. 

I find that during the Cold War the five playing positions on 
the Allied team are a good yardstick for measuring a country’s 
potential worth as a member of the Allied Success Team in a 
future war or armed conflict. United States military aid to other 
nations during the Cold War should be guided by the scale. 

During the week preceding Christmas, 1942, we were building 
a fence around the Filipino row of houses. It was to be a com- 
paratively good Christmas week for our detail. At that time 
Wwe were permitted to carry canteens, which we would leave with 
our shirts in front of the Filipino houses when work started. The 
Filipino kids would sneak out while we were working and get 
the canteens, which would be filled with coffee when we returned. 

The Jap sergeant in charge was different from the other Japa- 
nese at Dapecol. He would be with the detail when it first went 
out in the morning or afternoon. We would usually not see him 
again until just before quitting time, when he would appear with 
bananas, papayas, or something else to eat. During the work we 
usually had collected a few things ourselves. Before going into 
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the compound, we sat down and ate. The guards were told by 
the sergeant to sit back and not interfere. This sergeant remained 
at Dapecol for only a short time. 

During December, 1942, I received my only drink of beer 
while a prisoner. Filipino houses are usually built on stilts about 
six feet off the ground. Usually this space between the ground 
and first floor is merely an air space; however, sometimes it is 
enclosed and becomes a bodega, kitchen, or both. On this day I 
was going from the work detail in the rear of the Filipino houses 
to the detail working in front of the row of houses. An elderly 
Filipina signaled me to come to one of those lower kitchen 
rooms. There were no guards looking, so I went into the room. 
She had a bottle of beer partially poured in a glass. I was 
greatly honored both by her bravery and her generosity, for if 
discovered by a guard she would be punished; beer was truly a 
luxury item. I could hear the children beyond the partition but 
don’t remember anything being said to them. I had just finished 
the beer when the children in the next room suddenly began to 
sing, “Here comes the bride.” Immediately I recognized the 
warning and was out the door before the guard arrived. It was 
an enjoyable and endearing incident, for the Japanese guard was 
outfoxed, and it was just one of those many kindnesses that 
endeared the Filipinos to us. 

An important discovery was made while building this fence 
around the Filipino row. We were taken to the jungle directly 
north of the row to cut posts. While there we found a trail run- 
Ning straight north.* The opening to this trail was overgrown, 
so the guards did not realize it was there. Prichard later learned 
from a Filipino that this was the main jungle trail leading north 
from Dapecol. 

Father Carberry gave the sermon at midnight Mass the 
Christmas of 1942. Mr. Fuerte and several other Filipinos sent 
In a casava cake. Father Kennedy was very sick, so I traded the 
band on my 10]st Regimental watch for servings of chicken soup, 
Which apparently helped him to recover. 

News of the war was meager. We knew that fighting was 
going on in New Guinea and had heard no reports of Japanese 
Successes in Australia. We did not know that American forces 
had landed in North Africa during the past month. 

Shortly after Christmas a new detail, the abaca mill, opened 
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up. American headquarters wanted someone to be in charge of 
it. The abaca mill was approximately four kilometers west of 
the Main Compound toward Cotabato Province in the direction 
I hoped someday to escape.*4 My request for the detail was ac- 
cepted, I had never been west of the main penal colony but had 
talked to several men who had been working in a gravel pit 
which was in this direction. The trip out and back was by train, 
After leaving the cultivated area of the colony, the jungle was 
heavy on both sides of the track for over a kilometer before en- 
tering the abaca plantation. Shortly after entering the abaca 
prove, the railroad track forked; we followed the left branch a 
short distance to the mill. Two Filipinos, former convicts in the 
colony, were with the detail. Both of them were expert operators 
of the abaca stripping machines and were to be instructors. 

An abaca tree is almost identical in appearance to a banana 
tree, except that the fruit of the abaca is small and inedible. The 
trunk of the tree is a number of sheaves or sections. These laminat- 
ed sections separate from the trunk after it is cut through near 
the base. The outer coverings of the sections can be peeled off 
in long, narrow ribbons; these ribbons are a pliable pulp, within 
which, running the length of the ribbon or strip, are many tough 
inner fibers. The fibers are manila hemp, which must be stripped 
from the pulp. This is done on a stripping machine which has 
a continuously revolving pulley in front of the operator with a 
shredder on the far side. ‘The shredder is a clamp. The operator 
of the stripping machine places an abaca ribbon, at the approx!- 
mate center of the ribbon, under the clamp, which is then pulled 
down tightly on the ribbon. The Operator next takes the near 
end of the ribbon and flips it around the revolving pulley which 
pulls the fibers through the shredder, leaving the pulp on the 
far side. Ends are reversed and the Operation is repeated to com- 
plete the stripping of the ribbon. The white fibers are then placed 
on racks in the sun for drying. 


The complete work from tree to machine breaks down into 
a number of separate jobs. Markers select prime trees for felling: 
Trees are next felled, then trimmed and assembled in small scat 
tered piles. Here, with a special knife, a skinner removes the 
long ribbons and ties them in bundles, The bundles are then 
carried to the stripping machine. For these different jobs from 
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tree to machine the Filipinos have a series of names that sound 
like the retinue of a bullfighter. 

Abaca machines are very dangerous. The revolving pulley, 
with an inexperienced operator, has a tendency to wind up the 
wrong end of the ribbon, and if the hand or arm becomes caught 
in the skeins of fiber, an arm Is usually lost. The revolving pulley 
has no safety device which will permit the machine to be disen- 
gaged if the hand or arm is caught. 

Major Goldtrap took over the felling and trimming. Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Nostrand, with several men, did the skinning. Major 
Moffitt handled the machinery and mill operation. We would 
not hurry. Moffitt always kept two men at a machine, one to 
check the other for safety. Lieutenants Charles Lightfoot and 
Miller, both from the Navy, became good operators. 

Lieutenant Colonel Van Nostrand had served in the Agusan 
area on Mindanao during the fighting. A short time before the 
start of the abaca mill he had been in charge of a detail which 
had been caught bringing some joints of sugar cane into the 
compound. Van had been relieved from the sugar cane detail 
and had joined us. Major Moffitt had commanded a battalion on 
Bataan with the 3lst Infantry. He was an energetic, versatile man. 
Lieutenant Lightfoot had come down from China on one of the 
gunboats shortly after the start of war. He had a wonderful dis- 
position, and I don’t think he could have ever been disliked by 
anyone. Miller had been a Pan American radio operator who had 
been caught in the Philippines. He had many ulcers on his legs 
and feet and was never fully to regain his health. All of us were 
to work together thereafter whenever it could be managed. We 
Were surprised when the abaca detail was suddenly stopped. 

Besides Major Maeda and Mr. Nisamura, there were about 
seven other Japanese officers at Dapecol. Captain Hoesume, who 
commanded the guards, was next senior to Major Maeda. Hoe- 
sume, feared by his own troops, had an absolute hatred of 
Americans. Lieutenant Ora was a rather tall, gawky-looking Jap, 
reputed to be a drug addict. He was seldom shaved and was nick- 
named the “five o’clock shadow.” Lieutenant Uki was an inter- 
preter and liaison officer to the prison camp. I cannot recall that 
he ever struck a prisoner, and his attitude was always a help- 
ful one. He was never sure of himself. What he stated might 
be done; what Captain Hoesume said — always bad — was done. 
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Lieutenant Sirayii was the quartermaster. He was a young, heavy. 
set, loathsome Jap who obstructed attempts to get more food and 
later held the Red Cross packages in storage until some items 
spoiled. Lieutenant Yasamura, the medical officer, was a gentle- 
man. Lieutenant Shibota I never trusted. Mr. Nisamura was 
not respected by his own people, and Mr. Ouada eventually re- 
placed him as an interpreter. Later we were to lose Captain Hoe- 
sume, which was for the best. Three gangsters were to replace 
him. The Jap noncommissioned officers were a treacherous group. 
I was to prepare several plans for camp action in case of massacre 
or relief and always felt that in a period of danger any of a 
number of Jap noncoms might start a killing. 

The prison guards were from Taiwan or Formosa. They were 
of Japanese blood but on a lower caste level than the Jap from 
Japan. ‘The Japanese privates in camp had different ranks: one- 
star, two-star, and three-star or superior private. For the Taiwan 
guards, the private rank was separated into bar or stripe ranks. 
‘These ratings began at one stripe and went up to four stripes. 
A four-striper was subordinate to a Jap private. 

Japanese guarding of prisoners consisted of guarding the com- 
pound fence and guarding work details during the day. At this 
time there was a single high wire fence with a number of weak 
reflectors illuminating the interior of camp.35 Japanese guards 
were posted on the outside corners of the fence, and patrols pe- 
riodically visited the posted guard. Occasionally Jap patrols would 
enter the compound at night to check the barracks. The guarding 
of the compound at night had changed greatly from when we 
first arrived at Dapecol. It was now very lax. There were not 
many guards posted, and in front of Barracks 7 was an unguarded, 
gateless opening in the fence. Fear of possible reprisals prevented 
escape. The guarding of work details had greatly changed from 
what it had been at the start of work. The guards with a work 
detail usually consisted of from two to four Formosans under 4 
Japanese private or sergeant. The Japanese soldier in charge of 
the detail was turning the job completely over to the Formosans. 
There was to be a time when many details worked without 
guards. 

At this time, in early 1943, almost all work details were getting 
much extra food, depending on the availability of it in the 
working area. It had started with permission to warm the noon 
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meal soup. Gradually everything edible which could be gathered 
during the work was added to the soup. If fruit were in the area, 
it depended on the particular guards as to whether or not the work 
detail would get some of it. Prisoners called anything that could 
be eaten cuan—a Filipino all-purpose word for any part of 
speech that cannot be remembered. Food or cuan was being 
brought into camp in great quantities. Our sick, fed only two 
light meals a day and unable to work and cuan for themselves, 
were suffering most from the inadequate camp ration. 


Captain Hoesume supervised a thorough shakedown at the 
gate one evening. Everything that could be caught or picked on 
the plantation seemed to be included in the cuan found on pri- 
soners that night. Captain Hoesume called for Maguire who at 
that time had a job called “work coordinator.” He gestured to 
Maguire, blaming him for the failure to observe orders. They 
were standing next to the kitchen where the evening meal was be- 
ing served. Maguire secured a ladle of soup, which was mostly 
water, and stated this was the reason for food being brought in 
and that the camp was not receiving sufficient food. From that 
time on, it was difficult to get food through the gate, and the 
mess did not improve. 

I next was placed in charge of the rope-making detail. My 
Filipino friend, Mr. Fuerte, was again there. ‘This rope-making 
later developed into a big detail. Mr. Fuerte brought over a con- 
traption that looked like a garden hose reel. He then showed 
us how to straighten out the abaca and to separate it into small 
switches. He would twist a number of these switches together 
to start a strand of rope, which was tied to one of the spoke-like 
projections on the side of the reel. Then with a flip of the 
rope he would start the reel turning and continuously add 
Switches into the lengthening strand of rope. Three of these 
Strands were then taken to another machine, which twisted 
them into a three-strand rope. This detail was very fine for the 
bad malaria cases, for it was not strenuous and was in the shade. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robinson in American headquarters in- 
formed me that the Japanese were going to build a new piggery. 
The site of this pigzery was to be about five hundred meters 
north of the north compound in the northeast corner of the 
main camp area. This area had two advantages — nearness to the 
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jungle trail for escape and closeness to the banana groves for food. 
I accepted the new detail assignment. 

In this job a bridge would have to be constructed, mesh wire 
moved from the old piggery to the new piggery area, fence posts 
cut, pens set up, and shelters built. Lieutenant Colonel Van 
Nostrand, Major Goldtrap, Major Moffitt, and Major Webb were 
on the detail. Lightfoot and Miller joined us. In addition to 
these men, Captain George, Captain Dove, Lieutenant Miller, 
Chaplain Carberry, Lieutenant Goodiski and captains Ennis and 
Breitling all became permanent members of this detail. A short 
time after the start of work, Major Jones and Lieutenant Gar- 
wick were also assigned to the detail. Lieutenant Jack Newsom, a 
mining enginecr from the Mindanao Mother Lode Mine in 
northern Mindanao, joined us and supervised the building of 
the bridge. Captain Winnie, a mining engineer who was an old- 
timer in the Far Fast, and Captain McCartney, another mining 
engineer, helped on the bridge. 

Major Jones would haul the wire by carabao cart from the old 
piggery, south of the main compound, to the new piggery. Colonel 
Van Nostrand and a couple of additional men cut the fence posts. 
Major Moffitt surveyed in the post lines and then supervised put- 
ting on the wire. Major Webb, Goldtrap, and the rest of the 
detail erected the fence posts. 

Our new piggery was very fortunate. Major Webb and Major 
Goldtrap built us a small house from the material of two fallen- 
down shacks and some of the bridge lumber. Chief Gonzales of 
the 70lst Ordnance Company joined the detail. Chief was an 
excellent cook. Major Jones, moving wire in his carabao cart, 
was not guarded and would pick up coconuts on his way through 
the groves. Our guards, when we had them, stayed with the bridge 
crew, and we were able to gather many stalks of bananas which 
we hid away to ripen. Chaplain Carberry became our cuan man. 
Father Carberry was a fine soldier, who had been chaplain of 
the 45th Infantry (PS) on Bataan. 

Mr. Fuerte’s younger brother worked an eggplant patch in 
the new piggery area. He gave us eggplant and supplied us with 
coffee. Sometimes from different Filipinos we were able to get a 
bottle of coconut oil in which Chief Gonzales would fry eggplant 
which was delicious. A camote patch nearby had previously been 
harvested but was found still to have many camotes in it. Captain 
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Paul Dove became an expert at locating camotes where the vines 
had long been pulled off. 

Escape could easily be accomplished from the new piggery de- 
tail. One day I was able to slip away from the detail and re- 
connoiter the route to the North-South Trail. The trail was 
not worn, and I was sure that the Japanese were not using it. 
About five members of the detail began to discuss an escape plan. 
Our mission, after escaping, would be the organization of a guer- 
rilla unit. On escaping from the Davao Prison Camp we must 
have an objective area as a destination, an area that would be 
suitable for a guerrilla base. This base should be isolated, have 
access to food and be strategically located. I was sure, and con- 
vinced the others, that a good base location would be in the 
vicinity of Pagadian City along the head of Moro Gulf. 

Pagadian City was where the Moro Company had _ rendez- 
voused with the patrol from the Christian Company for the re- 
turn to Zamboanga City by barge in June, 1941. Our Christian 
Company Patrol at that time had reconnoitered the Kabasalan 
section of the Vitali-Pagadian City Trail. Along this trail, as 
close as possible to Pagadian City, seemed a natural location for 
a guerrilla base. We would have a vast, unexplored area to 
withdraw into if attacked by a strong force. I remembered the 
cornfields northeast of Pagadian which rivalled those of central 
United States. Food should be available here. 

Strategically, the location near the narrow neck of land which 
connects the main island of Mindanao with the Zamboanga Penin- 
sula would be ideal.37 This neck is the hub of the east-west road 
and trail routes. It also is the shortest overland distance between 
the great inland seas waterway on the north coast of Mindanao 
and Celebes Sea off the island’s south coast. Our route to Paga- 
dian after escaping from camp would be across the mountains to 
Linabo in Bukidnon, where Father Kennedy and I had been in 
contact with the priest before being moved from Malaybalay. 
From there we would take a trail called the Linabo Trail, with 
which I was familiar, to Lanao. From Lanao there were several 
routes to Northern Zamboanga. 

We discussed the escape party and possible retaliation against 
those left behind. I did not want to escape without Prichard, Ma- 
guire and Tremaine being with us. They would have to be 
either assigned to the new piggery detail or join us on the day 
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of escape. It would take some doing but could be accomplished. 
The major problem and the reason we did not escape at this 
time was retaliation. Jones, Gonzales, and Miller, presently as- 
signed to the detail, were not physically capable of escaping. They 
would have to be dropped from the detail a long time before the 
day of escape to eliminate suspicion of complicity and accompany- 
ing retaliatory execution. It was possible that bay members left 
behind might also be subject to retaliatory execution. The new 
piggery detail had too many complexities at this time, and we 
decided to wait for a better escape opportunity. 

It was about late February, 1943, when we received the first 
Red Cross boxes. Each prisoner received one-half of a South 
African box, one-half of a Canadian box, and a full American 
box. Major Goldtrap, Major Joe Webb, and I pooled our boxes. 
All prisoners seemed to agree that whoever was responsible for 
the selection of articles in the Red Cross boxes had done a perfect 
job. The American box, as I remember, consisted of two chocolate 
bars, nine packages of cigarettes, one box of cheese, one can of 
Klim, one box of prunes, three cans of corned beef, one can of 
Spam or luncheon meat, one can of soluble coffee, one box of 
lump sugar, envelopes of boullion powder, one can of salmon, one 
can of jam, several small corned pork tins, and a can of butter. 
The can of butter could be kept without becoming rancid, and 
someone found that it could be whipped into cream. 

The vast plantation of the Davao Penal Colony included a 
large rice area which was located at Mactan on the narrow gauge 
railroad several kilometers east of the main colony.** Rice planted 
at Mactan before our arrival had been harvested by prisoners the 
past December. At the time of the harvesting I was on the guard- 
road detail and had not gone to Mactan. The rice harvesting de- 
tails had left and returned in the dark. It had been exhausting, 
hard work which had been made even harder by the inter- 
ference of guards and poor organization. In late February of 1943 
the Japanese informed American prison camp headquarters that 
prisoners would soon begin the cultivation of rice at Mactan. 
Maguire, who was the camp work coordinator, asked me if I 
would take charge of the rice planting detail. He also intended 
to be at Mactan, and it was hoped that by better organization we 
would be able to improve working conditions and save ourselves 
from much needless hard work. This was the beginning of the 
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planting, weeding, and harvesting of rice that eventually became 
the major work project of the prison camp. The Mactan detail 
often was to be over five hundred prisoners, and the long, ex- 
hausting workday physically weakened prisoners more than lack 
of food. 

A few days later about a dozen of us boarded the train for 
Mactan, where we were to learn to plant rice in preparation for 
instruction of the rice planting detail. Mactan, as I first saw it 
in early 1943, was as shown in Sketch 5. I was told that in the 
jungle northwest of Mactan a large dam was located that provided 
the water for irrigation. An extensive irrigation system included 
main canals along the north and west sides of the vast paddy 
area from which a network of smaller lateral canals made possible 
the flooding of every paddy. There were a number of installations 
at Mactan. At Mactan proper, on the south side of the tracks, 
were Jap headquarters and the barracks building which housed 
the Japanese work supervisors. Directly across from Jap head- 
quarters, on the north side of the track, was the main bodega. 
This building became a very important part of our lives at Mac- 
tan, for it was where the noon meal was served. The two bodegas 
in the rice fields were actually large sheds under which a thresh- 
ing machine could be placed. 

A permanent detail of Japanese soldiers, under the command 
of a sergeant, was stationed at Mactan. These Japanese supposedly 
were expert rice planters and, assisted by a number of Filipinos, 
would supervise the work. American prisoners and some Fili- 
pino convicts still retained by the Japanese would work in the 
rice fields. Mr. Acenas, a Filipino civilian, was in charge of the 
Filipinos. He was a fine man who had a difficult job in being 
loyal to his country and forced at the same time to work for the 
enemy. 

In the next few days we received instruction in rice planting 
at various times from both a Japanese and a Filipino supervisor. 
Each was an expert but planted rice differently and thought 
the other’s method was wrong. The Filipinos were most helpful. 
We later found that, in addition to the permanent Jap super- 
visors, the guards who accompanied us from Dapecol were also 
rice experts with definite ideas on rice planting that were dif 
ferent from those of the permanent Japanese detail. Conflict of 
orders between those given by the permanent Japanese detail 
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and those given by the guards, who rotated daily, was to be 
a major problem at Mactan. One day during this rice planting 
period Breitling received a brutal strafing for some minor mis- 
take. He was hit for several minutes first on one side and then 
the other side of his face. Bruiser would not raise his hands to 
ward off the blows or lower his head to avoid them. He smiled 
throughout the beating, and the guard finally gave up and sent 
him back into the rice paddy. 

The Mactan work detail at this time consisted of a plowing 
and dragging group and a planting group. The plowing and drag- 
ging of rice paddies was done entirely by enlisted men who were 
already working at Mactan on the day of our initial instruction. 
Planting was done by officer and enlisted men teams. Officers and 
enlisted men usually worked on separate details at this time. 

Rice cultivation began with the preparation of the paddies. 
Plows and drags, pulled by carabaos, turned the flooded ground 
and cleared the weeds and debris. I have previously mentioned the 
carabao, which is a low-slung, powerful water buffalo. Prisoners 
soon became experts with the animals. A rider clad only in a G- 
string and a hat, with a single rope as rein and using his bare feet 
as an aid, could guide a carabao almost anywhere and eventually 
make it do what was wanted. The rice field area at Mactan had 
been, not many years before, cleared from the jungle. Many 
stumps and snags were still in the paddies, lying unseen beneath 
the muddy water. Plowing behind a carabao, waist deep in water 
and mud, was a dangerous job; feet and legs were torn by the 
snags as the carabao dragged plow and plower across the paddy. It 
was the toughest job at Mactan. Yet some men became attached 
to their carabao and preferred this work to any other. 

After the paddies had been plowed and dragged, planting of 
rice was ready to begin. Planting started at the seedling beds 
where the rice was sown very thickly and allowed to grow for 
about sixteen days. At the end of this growing period seedlings 
were ready to be transplanted in the rice paddies. Seedling pullers, 
working in water, pulled the seedlings until a bundle about the 
size of one’s wrist was secured. The left foot was then pulled out 
of the water and the root end of the bundle struck on the heel, 
knocking the mud from the roots. The bundle was then tied with 
abaca and tossed into the water behind the puller. The bundles 
were then gathered and delivered to the planting teams in the 
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paddies. I remember one time, when I was a boy, watching an 
expert lather at work. He seemed to get the nail out of his mouth, 
drive it, and repeat the process so fast that it was all in one motion. 
Seedling pullers worked in the same manner. — 

The rectangular-shaped rice paddies varied in size, an average 
one being about thirty-five by forty yards. Natives usually planted 
by eye. For us it was to be a bit different. A rope with knots 
spaced at about six-inch intervals was stretched across the short 
end of the paddy. A planting team of about twenty-eight men was 
then distributed along the rope across the paddy. Each man was 
up to his hips in mud, with the rope in front of him. Distribu- 
tion of planting knots was next made; this depended on the 
width of the paddy and the number of planters. Adjacent planters 
had adjoining knots. The planter untied a bundle of seedlings, 
grasped about six from the bundle with his planting hand, and 
successively planted this number at each knot. After each man 
finished planting his knots, he stepped backward. As the last 
man finished, the stickmen on the end of the rope moved it about 
eight inches toward the planters. The knots were planted again, 
and this continued until the planters, backing up, had planted 
the paddy. 

The two stickmen were very important members of the 
team. At approximately the time the slow man on the team was 
planting his last knot, one of the rope men called, “Ready,” fol- 
lowed by, “Move,” as the knot was planted. A good stickman de- 
veloped a cadence of moving to which it was easy to plant. 

The seedlings were the bottleneck of planting. ‘Two things 
usually were to go wrong. There were not enough pullers in the 
seedling beds to have a steady supply of seedling bundles for 
the number of planting teams, or the two seedling carriers had 
to carry for such a great distance that the team would run out of 
seedlings between trips, This was bad as there was no place to 
sit down and rest in the mud and water, and it was exhausting 
to wade out to the bank for a short wait and then back to the 
planting space. 

During the period of March to June, 1943, the limited war 
news posted on the bulletin board continued to mention Japa- 
nese successes in the Far East. During this period we watche 
for several days large flights of Japanese fighter aircraft coming 
from the north to the airfields in the Davao City area. The 
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enemy apparently was shifting airpower to some place south of 
Mindanao. We subsequently observed only a few aircraft flying 
north, which was interpreted as good news. ‘These planes, al- 
though we did not know it at that time, were probably part of 
the enemy’s unsuccessful effort to gain air superiority in the com- 
bat zone by a buildup in the Rabaul area. At this time our 
forces had lodgements in eastern New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands. 

Hours and working conditions varied at Mactan, but the daily 
procedure was to be always the same. In March, 1943, the morn- 
ing work period began at 6:30 a.m. The Mactan detail, consisting 
of about five hundred men, was divided into two groups for 
transportation by flatcar to Mactan. The seedling pullers and 
plowmen left on the first train, which then made a return trip for 
the planting teams. The planting teams checked out at main 
compound gate, where guards were assigned. We were then packed 
on the narrow-gauge flatcars so tightly that only the men along 
the sides and ends of the cars were able to sit down. 

The train ride out to Mactan is one of the pleasant memories 
of prison life. We seemed like free men for a short time. While 
passing through the jungle area, monkeys often were feeding in 
the trees along the railroad tracks; tropical birds were seen along 
the way, and in the water beside the track those prisoners able 
to observe watched for mudfish. Guards, crowded onto the cars 
With prisoners, were so busy holding on that they seldom bothered 
us. 

The trip to Mactan was for most of the distance down a slight 
grade. The overloaded train had little trouble with the grade 
even when the rails were slippery; however, sometimes just before 
reaching the main bodega, our period of freedom ended early, 
when the engine puffed to a stop. The guards then took over, de- 
trained us, and we walked the remaining distance to the bodega. 

The train during this first planting period, instead of going 
on to the main bodega, usually stopped opposite the paddies being 
planted. Prisoners piled off the train and were formed into teams 
which were checked by the guards. Clothing, except for a G- 
String and hat (some men also wore an undershirt), was left 
along the track. Teams under their guards then moved out to 
the planting paddies. At noon the guards moved all prisoners 
to the railroad track. Prisoners secured their clothing and gear, 
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and were then marched down the track to the main bodega. 

The main bodega was a large granary about one hundred 
twenty feet long and forty feet wide, with the floor resting on 
pillars or supports about twelve feet above the ground. It was 
on the ground, underneath the floor of this granary, that we were 
herded to eat and rest while at Mactan. 

Each prisoner would locate a place to put down his rain- 
coat or sack, on which he would eat and rest. ‘The entire floor and 
top of the separator, which was in a corner, were covered with 
prisoners once everyone was settled. Guards were usually at the 
corners of the building. Urination and defecation were along the 
side of the bodega toward the swamp.” Conditions were unbeliev- 
ably filthy here and in the rice fields. Living and working in 
mud, under a hot sun with insufficient food and exposed to filth 
and sickness, inured us to conditions of hardship and disease 
under which before the war we would have quickly succumbed. 

At noon a detail from the colony brought out the midday 
meal. Rice was in wooden boxes, soup in a drum. After eating, 
men would lie down and sleep until the afternoon bell at 
Jap headquarters rang for work. Details would then be formed 
up and “tinkoed,” or checked, before going back to the paddies. 
We would then work until 4:30 p.m., when we would wash off 
in the canal or sometimes the river, if we were close to it. To 
wash in the river meant a swim, which often was held back by 
the Japs as a reward for good work. Sometimes, at the end of 
the day’s work, we would return to the main bodega where we 
would board the train; other times clothes would be carried back 
to a position along the track from which position the detail 
would load aboard the train. 

The trip back was upgrade; rain would make the rails slip- 
pery, and the engine wheels could not get traction. There was 
a sandbox on the front of the engine from which an American 
dropped sand on one of the rails. This was not much help, and 
he prisoners pushed the train a good part of the way 

This rice planting period was a good one. We accomplished 
the job but were not overworked. An attempt was made by the 
J eae ec idgiide lag to a contract basis rather than 
contract system on first’ gl successfully opposed this change. The 

glance appeared attractive, having many 
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advantages for the worker. I was by this time wary of the Japa- 
nese, and it seemed that the best course was to stay with the 
present system, which had been satisfactory from the standpoint 
of group welfare. 

A leader in a prison camp exists for only one reason: the wel- 
fare of his fellow prisoners. His job is a difficult one in which he 
is normally under pressure from the enemy camp authorities. He 
is the buffer between fellow prisoners and the enemy authori- 
ties. A prisoner of war leader can become ineffective in several 
ways, among which are: loss of face for opposing some proce- 
dure or project desired by camp authorities to the point where 
he is not listened to and is disregarded; loss of nerve from phy- 
sical punishment; and loss of effectiveness by becoming friendly 
with enemy camp authorities, to the point that perspective for 
the welfare of the prisoner group is lost. 

To meet the first and second ways of a leader’s becoming in- 
effective, which can happen to any good leader, Maguire and I 
advocated the “buffer system.” In this system any prisoner who 
accepted a leadership assignment must realize that if he did his 
job as a leader a time would probably come, because of the above 
reasons, when he would no longer be effective from the stand- 
point of group welfare. He then would have been a buffer long 
enough and he must get out of the job and let another prisoner 
take over the buffer position. Replacing a leader who became in- 
effective in the third way was difficult. Whether this leader real- 
ized it or not, he had gone over to the enemy. 

The leader of a work detail must establish himself as the 
leader at the beginning of the daily work period. If he does not 
establish himself, the guard or supervisor takes direct charge, and 
the prisoner of war leader has lost all influence to further his 
group’s welfare. In normal work of a continuous and not inter- 
mittent type, such as guard road, new piggery, or plowing, I tried 
to immediately secure leadership stature by controlling the rest 
period. My procedure, as soon as work began in the morning, 
Was to approach the guard with a picture of a circle in which 
the hour was shown with fifty minutes marked “Worko” and 
ten minutes marked “Resto.” I then would point to the position 
of the hands on my dollar watch when we had begun to work 
and the position of the hands when the rest period would begin. 
When he would assent to this system, I would call “Resto” and 
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“\Vorko” on the minute, and we usually had a good day. If | 
were unsuccessful in securing permission for regular rest periods, 
the guard might make the detail work hours without rest. 

On only two occasions did I ever have any trouble with fellow 
Americans. At Mactan a fellow prisoner asked the Japanese to 
change a procedure that I had established. I said nothing, but 
that night, without my knowledge, a fellow prisoner beat up 
the protestor. On another occasion on a plowing detail, two officers 
objected to the fifty-minute work hour. It had been difficult that 
day to persuade the guard to give us a rest period, and I told the 
pair to get to work and let me run the detail. 

There are some advantages to learning a captor’s language; 
however, if you demonstrate that you understand his language, 
there is no excuse for not understanding his instructions. 
Sometimes it is to the best interest of the group that a leader 
misunderstand or have great difficulty in understanding in- 
structions. If one has not mastered the enemy’s language, it is 
believed best, as a prisoner, to never indicate knowledge of the 
conqueror’s language. This policy precludes partial under- 
standing, permits difficulty in understanding instructions that 
are not to the best interest of the group, and it gives a leader 
additional time to think while the interpreter is translating the 
problem which has normally already been understood. 

The rice planting finished, we went back to other work at 
Dapecol. Major Jones and Lieutenant Miller had continued the 
new piggery work with light duty men while we were at Mactan. 
It was good to get back to an area where there was something 
to eat, for at Mactan there had been nothing. 

Prichard had been for some time in charge of the bodega de- 
tail at the colony. There was a rice mill in the bodega where rice 
was milled and stored. In addition to rice, all food erown on the 
plantation was taken there for storage and issue. This was 4 
good job for Larry, who periodically had amoebic dysentery at- 
tacks. Frandsen and Higgins were not well: Higgins had malaria 
often; Frandsen had something wrong with his back and could 
hardly walk. Dale Kinnee and McClellan were also sick. Al Peck 
was on a different detail, and I saw him infrequently. 
ice ee sea had started to pay prisoners 
and fie ieutenants thi seein reba Sic cee Seo pare 

é irty pesos, and second lieutenants and wat- 
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rant officers twenty pesos. Noncommissioned officers were paid 
fifteen centavos for a day’s work, and privates received ten cen- 
tavos for a day’s work. 

A camp exchange was started. Until the supply ran out, tobac- 
co could be bought by the hand —a hand of tobacco was about 
thirty or forty leaves strung on a piece of rattan. Most of our 
money was spent on tobacco. It was wonderful. Goldtrap and I 
made cigars together. Later, when we were working continuous- 
ly, Captain Frank Anders, who was a hospital case, rolled cigars 
for us. Frank could turn out a cigar that was a great smoke. 
Goldie and I would wash and dry our tobacco before giving it 
to Frank for manufacture. He would select the longest leaves 
without worm holes, from which he would cut the ribbon or wrap- 
per, which is the outside covering of a cigar. From the next best 
leaves he would cut rectangles with the long side the length of 
the cigar. A rectangle or binder was used like a cigarette paper to 
roll up the filler, made by chopping up the trimmings and the 
poor leaves of tobacco. He was very adept at winding the wrap- 
per over the binder, which contained the filling. Initially Frank 
had trouble in securing the loose wrapper at the mouth end 
of the cigar. The Philippines seemed to have something growing 
to meet almost any need, and in this instance a prisoner discovered 
that the juice from a certain berry on a low bush would stick 
like mucilage. We called these berries glue berries and brought 
some to Frank, who found that the juice was ideal for sealing 
the wrapper. His finished product was an easy drawing, evenly 
burning cigar which approached a Corona-Corona in quality. 

_ Peanut brittle, about the size of a stick of gum and three 
times as thick, was sold to prisoners at approximately monthly 
intervals during this period. The fact that the quantity of candy 
was limited and the enlisted men had little money necessitated 
a rather complicated method of sale. When candy was received 
it was counted and on a quota-per-man basis issued to barracks 
for distribution. Barracks not receiving any at that issue would 
receive it in rotation when the next supply was received. The 
charge per stick was fifteen centavos. Only officers paid — the 
price of the enlisted men’s candy was made up in the charge 
to officers. 

_ Fried bananas were handled by the exchange several times 
in this same manner. I do not recall any other articles ever being 
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sold at the exchange, of which Major William Latimer was in 
charge. He was planning to escape while at Malaybalay, when 
he was hospitalized for an internal ailment. An operation was 
necessary, and without it he could not do strenuous work. Major 
Davis was afraid to perform the operation with the equipment 
on hand, but Bill did a fine job at the exchange. 

Major Rotherham did much to improve living conditions 
within the camp. Drainage ditches, walks, new wells with plat- 
forms, and a shifting of the latrines were accomplished under his 
direction. 

Many prisoners from Malaybalay had brought books with 
them. These books were exchanged for a time and then were 
collected in a library which later, for a long period, was closed 
by the Japanese. 

Diseases and ailments, resulting from the inadequate diet, par- 
ticularly lack of proteins, were being experienced in varying de- 
grees by all prisoners. There were 2,100 Americans at Dapecol. 
At the best period of health, which had just ended, only about 
seven hundred prisoners were physically capable of hard work. 
Vision was deteriorating. Sores were developing on the eyelids of 
some prisoners. Beriberi was increasing. Rashes and skin infections 
were more numerous. A slight rub or blow on the top of the 
hand or foot caused the skin to break or become raw. Minor cuts 
and scratches quickly became infected and frequently developed 
into tropical ulcers. The malaria rate, which was over eighty per- 
cent, increased as our physical condition weakened. 

Something was affecting our bladders. During the night we 
experienced excessive, undelayable urges to urinate, with little 
or no water being passed. One prisoner had to urinate on an 
average of eighteen times each night. During visits to the urinals 
at night I would see the prisoners with severe beriberi who were 
either standing or sitting outside the barracks. I almost always 
saw Major Higgins, who said that his legs tingled so painfully 
when he was lying down that he could not sleep. 

This bladder ailment affected me in the early night, and 
during my visits to the urinal I became very familiar with the 
position of several constellations in the southern sky. The board- 
eal pacar hice Sprain to the urinals ran straight south. 
figeaner ch pt to estimate the hour by the position of 

r Southern Cross which rotates across the southern 
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sky at the latitude of Davao. I also became familiar with the posi- 
tion of the four-star False Cross during these hours, 

Prisoners, after physical inspections conducted by Licutenant 
Yasamura, were classified as heavy duty workers, light duty work- 
ers, and hospital cases. The serving of rice depended on duty 
classification. There was a heavy duty and a light duty rice dipper. 
This light duty was often a misnomer, as those on light duty were 
made to do hard, strenuous work. The physical inspection for as- 
signment to heavy duty was not so fair as it sounds. The Jap 
demand for workers made men who, from our viewpoint, were 
hospital cases be classified as heavy duty. A quota had to be 
filled. 

In April, 1948, the Japanese reactivated the logging detail. 
Maguire was work coordinator and placed me in charge of the 
detail, which was organized for escape. I selected each man on 
the detail, basing selection on both physical condition and talent 
needed to organize and operate a guerrilla organization. We were 
familiar with the logging operation which was located west of the 
abaca mill. Trees were felled, and logs were moved to a loading 
site where they were placed on flatcars for hauling to Anebogan 
at the other end of the reservation. Here they were dumped into 
the river for later water shipment to Japan. 

We planned for the entire group to escape, with Maguire and 
Prichard joining us on escape day. Retaliation against bay mem- 
bers left behind was believed improbable because of the large 
number who would be implicated. Our escape objective area 
would be the vicinity of Pagadian City. We planned to take over 
the logging train and move on it to the western end of the railroad 
line. As the train moved west we would tear up the tracks behind 
us at several points to delay the movement of a pursuing force 
by rail. We should be almost six hours ahead of pursuers if every- 
thing took place as planned. Lieutenant Sharp secured informa- 
tion from Filipinos about the trail that led from the end of 
the tracks across the mountains into Bukidnon. We were ready 
to escape, and the exact date would be set the coming Monday, 
following our return from a trip to the western end of the tracks. 

Lieutenant May had heard that there was a donkey engine at 
another logging site, which was located near the western end of 
the tracks, I pointed out to the Japanese in charge of our detail 
that if the donkey engine could be secured, the loading of logs 
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which was now done by bulldozer and ramp could be greatly 
speeded up. We received permission to visit the other logging site 
which would give us an opportunity to both reconnoiter the track 
and find out if there were any food along the way which could 
be picked up on our way out. Everything looked good when we 
quit work on Saturday, and escape seemed very close. 

Sunday on that weekend was a holiday. About 5:30 p.m. Major 
Latimer came into the bay and said that Commander McCoy, 
Major Melnik, and some other prisoners had not returned from 
a special work detail and that their mosquito nets and some 
other personal equipment were gone. It looked like an escape. He 
Wished them luck. ‘““Tinko” a short time later revealed that the 
party of Commander McCoy, Major Melnik, and Captain Dyess 
had escaped. Our escape plan was about a week late. 

The day following the escape, the entire camp was placed on 
a rice and salt diet which was to last about a week. Lieutenant 
Colonel Nelson was relieved as camp commander. All members 
of bays from which prisoners escaped were placed in the Jap 
guardhouse for several days. Within the week following the es- 
cape all prisoners living in barracks from which members had 
escaped, including my own barracks, were moved to the north 
compound. For a period of several months we were to be separated 
from association with the prisoners in the main compound. Lieute- 
nant Colonel Maguire became north compound American com- 
mander. 

We did not know at this time in Dapecol that the United 
States was once more a powerful military nation. Our Allied 
forces in the Southwest Pacific had defeated the Japanese in the 
Solomon Islands and in southeastern New Guinea. Allied forces 
in North Africa had driven the Germans into a beachhead in 
Tunisia. 

_ One morning, a few days after arriving, we could see Japs 

lined up along the road west of the compound. We Jater learned 
that all Filipmos were being removed from the prison camp, 
and from this time on we were to have little contact with Fili- 
pinos. What word we were to get from them would be only 
when the telephone detail or machine shop detail would go out 
on a job au Lasing or Davao, Almest always at such times Fil 

imediately follbwine a message giving the news. 
§ the move we remained in the com- 
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ound, not going out to work. We were prohibited from playing 
chess or reading and were directed to meditate on the wrong 
committed by the escaping party. The punishment of a group of 
American prisoners by requiring them to meditate on the wrong 
committed by some of their members is absurd, and that is exactly 
what it was in this incident. The Japanese, however, did not 
view the punishment in the light of absurdity; if they had, the 
punishment would not have been administered. Our minds — 
the American and the Japanese — in the thinking on this punish- 
ment worked in opposite directions. Too often in dealing with the 
Oriental we fail to realize that in some areas his thinking is en- 
tirely different from ours. It has been said, “To know the Orient 
is to know what you don’t know.” 

The north compound was built to prevent escape.“ The bar- 
racks buildings ran out from the hexagon center on an angle. The 
sides of all barracks and the center of the compound could be 
seen from the guard towers on the outside of the outer perimeter 
of wire. There were three perimeter fences with the strands on 
each fence close together. We found inside the barracks buildings 
in north compound a large number of double-deck, wire-screened 
sleeping cages. A sliding door at one end permitted an occupant 
to enter and leave his cage. A third man, one who owned a 
mosquito bar, was placed on top, making the cages triple deckers. 
This sleeping setup greatly increased the room in a bay. The 
roofs of the barracks were a thick matting of grass, which made 
these new barracks much cooler than those in the central com- 
pound. 

The advantage of coolness afforded by the grass roof was off- 
set to some extent by the large number of rats nesting there. 
The top man in the cage and the one on the bay floor had fre- 
quent visitors after dark. A prisoner in our barracks fabricated 
the “better rat trap” from bamboo, abaca, and a large nail. As I 
recall, a section of bamboo which was slightly larger in diameter 
than a large rat and approximately a foot long was cut so that 
one end was open and the other end, the joint end, was closed. 
A hole was bored into this bamboo cylinder approximately at 
the center, permitting entrance for a sharp spike which had been 
driven through an arm of split bamboo on the outside of the 
cylinder. The bamboo arm was cocked by bending it out so that 
the point of the spike projected just inside the hole. A trip was 
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then ingeniously made which when sprung by the rat inside the 
bamboo cylinder caused the bamboo arm to snap towards the 
cylinder, driving the nail through the cylinder and impaling the 
occupant. The first trap was baited with a few kernels of rice 
and placed on a stringer which supported the roof. It was not 
long after the lights were out that the trap, shaken loose by 
the convulsions of the rat inside, hit the barracks floor. More traps 
were made, and we would listen at night for them to hit the floor, 
cheering each success. 

Although the food ration was cut, there was no work, and we 
were getting along fairly well in the north compound. The Japa- 
nese soon realized this fact; all men below the age limit, which 
at that time, I believe, was thirty-eight, were then ordered to 
Mactan. I was in charge of the detail. We began to reconstruct 
the dikes and clean the canals in the grown-over paddy areas. 
Handling mud all day was monotonous, dirty work. The guard- 
ing was close and bothersome. It was a fight from day to day to 
get rest periods. We were on this work several weeks and then 
began to plant rice in the paddies south of the Jap headquarters. 
Maguire took charge of the planting detail. 

I had a planting team, and among the members of this 
planting team was McNair, a civilian from Manila whom I had 
met at Del Monte, where he was visiting on a business deal when 
war began. He had Jater been commissioned and had served in 
the Cagayan Sector. In prison camp Mac had been in charge of 
the machine shop detail before the move to the north compound, 
and I had seen him occasionally. 

The Mactan Japs, including the sergeant, were hard to deal 
with. Guards were taking over the planting teams. It became a 
fight for control. I had surrendered on my birthday in 1942. On 
May 10, 1943, I noticed while going by the seedling beds that 
seedlings had not been pulled. When we arrived at the paddy to 
be planted, there were only enough seedlings to plant about one- 
fourth of it. I told the team to sit down along the dike until 
more seedlings arrived. Maguire came by and said that the seed- 
ling-pulling detail had been delayed, and he was now on his way 
to the beds. On his return he would stop by to inform me about 
the approximate time when seedlings would arrive at our paddy. 

We had a mean guard with us that morning. He directed 
me to get the team into the paddy and begin planting. I indicated 
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to him that we would start when there were more seedlings and 
pointed out that there were too few to complete the paddy. I 
wanted to run that team myself, and this was the start of the 
fight for control of it. He suddenly hit me across the jaw, and I 
lost my balance on the dike. In falling, I grabbed at him. He 
pushed me into the paddy, regained his balance, twisted the 
bolt, aimed the rifle at me, and started to pull the trigger. He 
was in a rage and almost crying. Several times he worked himself 
up to a point where the trigger was almost pulled. I noticed 
someone sneaking down the dike toward the guard’s back and 
recognized McNair. We could not go far in G-strings without 
food; so I turned my back on the guard and walked out into 
the paddy, and we began to plant rice. I later heard that prisoners 
on the other teams were moving into positions from which 
they could overpower the guards. It had been a close call. 

That night, as the details entered the compound gate, I was 
jerked out and taken to the Jap guardhouse. Three guards gave 
me a working over; one kicked me in the groin. I was not hurt 
very much but realized the cruelty one could expect if ever 
caught alone by the Japanese. There will never be any doubt 
in my mind that the Japanese guard was just as fortunate as I 
was when he didn’t pull that trigger; McNair would have killed 
him. Jap guards usually rotated daily, but the next day I had 
the same one. He never gave me any more trouble, and I ran the 
team. 

Working conditions were difficult. Food was insufficient, and 
health continually declined. Recently a new skin irritation had 
developed on many prisoners. We had long since realized that we 
had been wrong in signing the work certificates in violation of the 
Rules of Land Warfare. Colonel Maguire decided he would pro- 
test both working conditions and the working of officers and non- 
commissioned officers in violation of the Rules of Land Warfare. 
Colonel Marron, a lawyer, drew up the protest, which was blunt- 
ly worded — not the roundabout language usually used with the 
Japanese. The protest was accompanied by a petition, signed by 
every prisoner in north compound with one exception. An un 
Successful attempt was made through the mess crew that brought 
our food to have prisoners in the main compound join the pro- 
test. 

The protest and petition were given to the Japanese inter- 
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preter at the evening “tinko.” The next morning a large number 
of Japanese officers were at “tinko.” They had interpreted the 
protest and petition as a refusal to work. Maguire explained that 
it was not a refusal to work, but a protest against violations 
of Land Warfare and working conditions. We went to work as 
usual and were later informed that the protest was being sent to 
higher headquarters in Manila. The reported decision from Mani- 
la was that all prisoners would work. Working conditions did not 
improve, but we were happy about straightening out the mistake 
of volunteering to work, which would now be done under 
duress. 

A short time later I again took charge of the Mactan details, 
and we began weeding rice. All weeds between the half-grown 
rows of rice had to be pulled. The weeder straddled a row of 
tice and weeded the two rows in which his knees were resting 
and also the adjoining row on each side. This was hard work 
when the paddies had been previously flooded and the ground 
was soft. If the ground were hard, the work was almost impossible, 
as the weeds were difficult to pull and the hands quickly became 
lacerated from the thin, tough weed stems. 

Each weeding team was assigned four paddies to weed. This 
was the beginning of the contract system in weeding, planting, 
and harvesting. The plowmen had been working on a contract 
basis for some time. Contracts, as I earlier suspected, have many 
difficulties. The Jap sergeant would assure me that the paddies 
would be flooded two days before weeding. The Jap Mactan 
private responsible for letting the water into the paddies would 
often fail to do his job. The contract was such that with wet 
paddies a weeding team could finish by about 2:30 p.m. If the 
paddies were dry, the contract could not be filled by dark. After 
the last team had completed the contract, the train would leave 
for the main colony. 

Something new now developed. Jap guards wanted to get back 
to the main colony early. The guards who had weeding teams that 
could not fill the contract or were late in filling it, lost face 
with the other guards. This caused individual euards to take 
control of weeding teams. A team having hard, slow paddies was 
made to work continuously without rest from about 7:15 a.m. 
until 12:00 noon, The morning meal, which had been the energy 
for this work, was rice and salt or rice and a spoonful of sugar. 
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The weeding would continue in the afternoon beginning at one 
o'clock and continue until the contract was completed. 

We put in another planting period while in the north com- 
pound. Planting was by contract. Those were difficult days, trying 
to hold our own. Everything must be fought for to prevent us 
from losing voice on working conditions. To accept an adverse 
working condition without fighting meant it would be done 
completely the Japanese way. To fight meant that some excep- 
tion to the condition might be made by the Japanese; however 
small this exception would be, it meant that a work detail leader 
still had voice for bettering group welfare. 

Contracts were to become vicious. Before any contract system 
will work, a goal which serves as an incentive to complete the 
job as quickly as possible must be established. A few bananas, 
an early return to barracks, a swim in the river — all were among 
the goals established by the Japanese. Each day, generally, would 
have some unforeseen working condition, caused by the weather, 
organization, or equipment (viz., dull rice knives, insufficient rice 
baskets, dry paddies, long hauls with harvested rice, difference in 
size of paddies) which would affect the fulfillment of contracts. 
Consideration had to be made for these conditions in establishing 
a fair contract. 

The contract, under the Japanese, was a vehicle for exploitation 
that eventually broke the health of the workers. At first a fairly 
just contract was set, under which every worker strived to finish 
the job as quickly as possible. Usually one team with stronger 
workers accomplished the contract well ahead of time. ‘The 
demonstrated work capability of this team became the index 
for manipulation of the contract. The following is what took 
place under the Japanese: 

_ (1) The contract could be increased. Example: Rice plant- 
ing teams had a contract of three and a half rice paddies. The 
goal was the first train departing for the main colony at 4:00 p.m. 
Several teams finished early. The contract was increased to four 
paddies. Result: The teams with the healthiest workers, which 
had been finishing a little early, now by a pace injurious to their 
health completed the new contract and secured the goal. ‘Teams 
with a higher percent of workers in poor health were also re- 
quired to fill the train before it could depart at 4:00 p.m. These 
weaker teams had a work load that soon broke the health of 
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some workers. I remember, at a later date, a rice planting team 
on which each day, for eight consecutive days, a different worker 
collapsed with malaria or a malnutrition ailment. 

(2) The contract and goal remained the same; however, work 
that was formerly done by others was added to the contract. Ex- 
ample: Rice planting teams had a contract of three and a half 
paddies. The teams previously had filled the contract, but the 
seedlings had been pulled by other workers. Now the teams 
had to pull their own seedlings and then complete the planting 
contract. Result: Same as in the first case. 

(3) The contract could remain the same. The goal remained 
the same, but the working strength of the team was cut. Result: 
Same as in the first case. 

Our existence at Mactan was that of slaves in a slave labor 
camp. Conquest of the United States would result in the establish- 
ment in this country of slave labor camps to which many of our 
citizens would be exiled for political beliefs. Freedom from slave 
labor camps is a precious one that must be more fully under- 
stood and better appreciated by Americans. 

In the north compound we were to have the best morale 
while I was a prisoner. All workers were doing the same hard 
work. There were no easy details to split opinion on working 
conditions. On every question of dealing with the Japs we thought 
the same way. In this compound we had the best organized break 
plan if a massacre should start or relief by guerrillas or parachute 
troops should take place. The fence posts about the compound 
had rotted in the ground. Some of them were wobbly. Major 
Goldtrap had located some abaca ropes and wire hooks with which 
the fences could be pulled down. Exact duties had been assigned 
to barracks leaders. Assembly points were designated. The es- 
cape route from Dapecol would be the jungle trail, which ran 
north from the Filipino row of houses. Objective area was the 
mountains east of Linabo in Bukidnon. 

It was late June or early July of 1948 that we were moved 
age to the main compound. We had received no information 
- he 5 Mite . a er while in north compound. The time 
found, was approximate 1 “ the main compound, I have later 
Georgia Bey, phat y the time our forces invaded New 
Sicily Se. tes aL iP ace on June 20, 1943. The invasion of 
on € piace on July 10, 1943. The reason for the 


move was to consolidate the Jap guarding to one compound. All 
prisoners were again living in the main compound. 

The chapel had been fenced in and was now used as a bar- 
racks, J was among approximately three hundred officers living 
in this chapel barracks. The screened, double-deck cage beds 
were jammed into the building. ‘Iwo sleeping cages, placed end 
to end, formed the cage row, and the aisle between cage rows was 
so narrow that two men had to squeeze around each other when 
passing. Men getting in or out of cages blocked the passageway. 
There were few overhead lights. It was impossible to control 
bedbugs, which would get in between the screen and wood in 
the cage. It was a filthy, dreary place in which to live. 

Harvesting of rice started a short time after the movement 
back to the main compound. About twenty-eight men formed a 
rice cutting team. Each man had a small, serrated rice knife. Men 
worked in pairs. Each pair had a large rattan basket that was 
carried by a bamboo pole fitted through loops in the basket top. 
The rice heads were cut and placed in the basket. When a basket 
was full, it was carried to the railroad track and placed on a 
flatcar. A flatcar full of filled baskets was then pushed to the 
bodega, where the grain was threshed. In the meantime, while 
the filled baskets were on the way to the bodega, the rice harvesting 
pair secured an empty basket and returned to the paddy to fill it. 

Rice harvesting had two main problems — the cutting and the 
carrying. Ripe rice, standing in the paddies, was easy to cut. 
The team lined up across the paddies; each man took a swath. 
Rice heads gathered in one hand were cut with a single stroke of 
the knife. There was not much stooping, and it was merely a 
question of cutting rice heads, dropping them in, and pulling the 
harvest basket along behind as the cutters worked across the 
paddy. Sometimes the ripe rice was found on the ground in a 
twisted mat. To harvest this matted rice it was necessary first to 
cut the stems just above the root and then to make a second 
cut, severing the heads from the stem. This was called double cut- 
ting. In Davao, rice harvesting always seemed to be during a wet 
period. More often than not, the ripened rice had fallen and was 
underwater, requiring double cutting. ; 

A large basketful of rice heads was a heavy load, especially 
so when the harvesting paddy was full of water. Then the basket 
rested in water as the harvesters pulled it across the paddy, and 
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it became water-soaked. Wet baskets not completely filled weighed 
over one hundred fifty pounds. The loaded basket often had to 
be carried long distances on slippery dikes. The bamboo pole 
dug into our shoulders, and many toes were split open from 
striking snags while carrying out baskets. On good American food, 
rice harvesting would be hard; on prison food, men became ex- 
hausted. , 

A new Jap sergeant called “Skull Face’ was in charge at 
Mactan during this period; he possessed every bad characteristic 
of his race. We were working on a contract basis. No matter how 
clean the cutting is in a paddy, a few heads will always be missed. 
This sergeant would make us glean and reglean the paddies. _ 

Mactan harvesters were returning at dusk and, in some in- 
stances, after dark. I remember we would get back to the com- 
pound, stand the Jap “tinko,” eat and crawl into our cage. | 
had a mosquito bar and was sleeping on top of the cage; for 
periods of ten days I did not see my mosquito bar in daylight 
to pick the bedbugs out of the corners. Almost all men eventually 
developed rice poisoning. The legs and feet were attacked by a 
rash, consisting of hundreds of little water blisters, which caused 
the feet to swell and become very hot. Soaking in hot water and ap- 
lication of an antiseptic solution were the only remedies. Bad 
cases incapacitated a worker. 

Mactan by this time was in complete operation. Work details 
left the compound immediately after the 6:00 a.m. “tinko.” 
Harvesting, planting, and weeding of staggered areas were in al- 
most continuous operation. A worker had the feeling that he 
was a slave on an endless job. 

Sketch 6 on the inside of the cover shows a typical day at this 
time. Each of the nine areas shown brings back indelible memo- 
Ties to the few remaining prisoners who worked at Mactan. Just 
north of the main bodega, in Area 1, four planting teams are 
shown planting in their respective paddies. While harvesting in 
this area, we always found a few pythons and iguanas, which were 
killed with the bamboo carrying poles, and we were permitted 
to take them into the barracks to eat. It was here also that Major 
Goldtrap got the canal system of delivering seedlings really work- 
ing. Instead of carrying the seedlings from the beds to the plant- 
ers, the bundles were thrown into the canal and floated to 2 
distribution point near the planting teams. 
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Area 2 is being plowed and dragged preparatory to planting. 
In the swamp on the east side of this area our carabao drivers 
purposely drowned a number of carabao so we would get meat in 
the mess. In Area 3 men are working in the seedling beds. The 
Japanese placed seedling beds there for planting in the southwest 
corner of Area 6. It was an exhausting carry which could have 
been eliminated by beds closer to the planting area. 

In Area 4 rice is being weeded. Major Moffitt was badly 
beaten up in this area for permitting a detail to wash in the canal. 
In Area 5 rice is being harvested. This was the longest carry of 
baskets to the railroad. Tired and hungry, we would tramp the 
uncut rice under the water. This permitted a paddy to be harvest- 
ed in one carry of the basket. 

Area 6 is being fenced by the Mactan pasture detail. Opening 
up the entire Mactan area left no pasture space for carabaos. The 
Japanese rotated pastures to the most recently harvested area. 
Wire and posts from the last pasture at 7 are being moved to 6. 
Large, heavy kapok posts were often used. Two men could hardly 
carry some of these posts on the slippery dikes. Ironwood posts 
were, when opportunity permitted, thrown into the main canal, 
where they sank from sight. 

In Area 8 rice is ripening and soon will be ready for harvest- 
ing. The eastern part of this area is where the guard knocked me 
into the paddy and McNair came after him. In Area 9 dikes and 
paddies are being thrown up. It was in this area that we worked 
Soon after being moved to the north compound. 

Between planting, harvesting and weeding work there might 
be short periods in which there would be no large Mactan de- 
tails. We worked on various projects at the main colony during 
these periods. At one time during a slack period we changed 
the course of the river near the orchard. At another time we 
dug a ditch four feet deep on the two jungle sides of a planting 
area at the western end of the main colony. This ditch was to 
prevent pigs from entering the cultivated area. 

During the summer of 1943 a clipping from a Davao news- 
paper, which was posted on the camp bulletin board, reported 
the death of Mr. Galle in Zamboanga City. The notice was a 
brief one that indicated my close friend had died a natural death. 
Larry and I discussed the loss of this fine old man, and we 
thought Dr. Del Rosario and his family were probably now 
living at Patalon. 113 


Sometime in mid-September the Japanese posted the last news 
item on the bulletin board. It was a short account of a great 
German victory at Salerno. This was splendid news, for it meant 
that our forces must have been successful in North Africa and 
had now invaded Italy. From this time on we were to get little 
information on progress of the war. A radio existed in camp. 
Radio parts, hidden in the latrines, were infrequently assembled 
to listen to a news broadcast. 

It was in the fall of 1943 that we formed another escape plan. 
Lieutenant Colonel Maguire, Major Goldtrap, Major Moffitt, 
Major Tremaine, Major Prichard, Captain Morgan, Major Webb, 
Captain Gray, Lieutenant McNair, Lieutenant Jordan, Lieutenant * 
May, Father Kennedy and, I believe, Captain George and Lieuten- — 
ant Sharp were in this group. We hoped to secure a detail in 
the main penal colony from which we could get away. Lieutenant 
McNair had traded a fountain pen to a Jap noncom for some 
canned food. This canned food had been distributed, and we 
were awaiting an escape opportunity. Gradually almost the entire 
group became gravely ill. Major Prichard’s amoebic dysentery re- 
curred, and he went to the isolation ward. Majors Goldtrap, Webb 
and Moffitt were bad malaria cases. Lieutenant McNair, Lieuten- 
ant Jordan, and Father Kennedy went to the hospital with 
tropical ulcers. Lieutenant McNair needed the food himself, so 
it was returned. 

Lieutenant Colonel Marron at this time advocated that the 
camp be organized according to the Rules of Land Warfare which 
placed authority in the senior officer present and not the Japa- 
nese-appointed camp commander, and that a fight be made tor 
better food and working conditions. Camp opinion was not yet 
unified enough to carry it out. 

It was in late 1943 that two members of the plowing detail 
escaped at Mactan. These two men practically vanished. Fellow 
prisoners had noticed nothing unusual in their routine. The 
camp went on a rice and salt diet for a number of days as 
punishment. This escape caused the removal of the skull-faced 
sergeant at Mactan. Word came in some time later from a Fili- 
pino that the escaped men were safe in the mountains. Fre 
Gallagher, whom I had known in Zamboanga, occasionally would 
go out on a telephone detail, which was the best source of in- 
formation. Work at Mactan was to become much easier after 
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this escape and finally was discontinued. Lieutenant Uki again 
took personal charge at Mactan. He was more humane than most 
of his countrymen. 

Major Prichard, again sick with amoebic dysentery, was in the 
isolation ward. I would see him daily and always tried to bring 
him some food secured on the day’s work detail. A petty officer 
in the Navy, Danny Boone, had the bed beside Larry. Danny was 
well along in years, having been retired and returned to the 
service at the outbreak of war. Danny bitterly hated the Japanese. 
He would always get into our conversation during my visits to 
Larry, and we became good friends. 

In late November or December, 1943, Major Webb was in 
charge of the carpenter detail. The Japs ordered his detail 
to build a new kitchen in the open space east of Barracks 1 and 
an additional barracks west of Barracks 8.*! This caused the 
west fence line to be moved. These buildings were finished by 
Christmas, 1943. The perimeter fences now numbered two. Large 
reflectors illuminated the interior of camp. 

The Japs had found a solution to the problem of fence posts 
Totting in the ground. Kapok posts, like willow posts, often will 
continue to grow when sections are placed in the ground. The 
guard road detail was made to cut kapok posts about a foot in 
diameter and 14 feet long to replace all fence posts. Most of 
these posts had many green sprouts on them when we left Davao. 

The old kitchen was torn down. The mess hall was used to 
store lumber. The west end of the chapel became the carpenter 
shop and tool room; the east end was used by the rope-making 
detail. This area was still enclosed with wire. 

During the day the main gate guard was still at the gate just 
north of the chapel. At night a new guard gate just south of the 
bridge was closed and the guard posted there. This new gate south 
of the bridge gave a straight rectangular outline to the com- 
pound perimeter wire. This made Jap guarding much easier 
and almost eliminated escape from within the compound. 

I was moved into Bay 9, Barracks 2. Lieutenant Colonel Mar- 
Ton was bay leader. Lieutenant Colonel Maguire, Lieutenant 
Colonel Gregory, Major Webb, Major Goldtrap, Major Max 
Weil, Captain Roy Gray, Captain John Lester, Captain Speck, 
Captain Morgan, Lieutenant Brokaw, and I were in this bay. 

For Christmas, 1943, our bay and Father Kennedy, Larry 
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McNair, Macner, and Major Frandsen —all then in the hospital 
—secretly drew each other’s names from a hat. The name drawn 
meant that for that man a small present must be made and a 
four-stanza poem written about him. Major Webb and Captain 
Gray made a Christmas scene of a lighted house, with Santa 
Claus in front. At night we would try to remember different 
Christmas songs and poems. It took several nights before we 
recalled all the words to the poem “’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas.” We had a splendid midnight Mass; a choir, under 
Father Wanderheiden, sang beautifully. Christmas morning, after 
breakfast, presents were opened and poems read. 

There had been some changes in the Japanese officer and non- 
commissioned officer personnel. Major Maeda had been or was 
soon to be replaced by Major Tagasaki. Major Tagasaki was 
much more active than his predecessor. This made some prisoners 
believe he would see the poorness of the mess and would permit 
the feeding of coconuts, bananas, and other fruit which was 
rotting away on the plantations. This was a mistaken idea for, 
during this period, squash and camotes were to go to the Japa- 
nese Army. The Red Cross boxes were to be held months in 
the bodega at Dapecol. Much of the cheese, prunes, and chocolates 
became moldy or rotted. These Red Cross boxes were held over 
our heads as candy is to a baby. 

Captain Hoesume had left. Three officers replaced Captain 
Hoesume. Lieutenant Hosimoto, a replacement, was called _the 
“Muttering Maniac” and “Little Caesar.” Barracks 1 and Bar- 
racks 2 at “‘tinko” time adjoined each other in the line-up in 
front of barracks. One evening we had two “tinkos” — the usual 
one at 6:00 p.m. and a surprise one about 8:00 p.m. Lieutenant 
Hosimoto was the Jap officer of the day. We had heard about 
his rantings and Tavings; several men had been hit over the 
head with the flat side of his sword. 

Perea cpr Pre salon who had been with me in the Davao 
, n Barracks 1. Thornton had malaria continuously, 
“sin the night of this “tinko” he had an attack and was in bed. The 
“7 members reported without noticing Thornton’s absence — 
the barracks was one man short. The “Mutteri * 
. . MOTT. . ering Maniac” began 
jumping up and down, gesticulating and talking loudl jeuten- 
ant Thornton was finally located cine: rig ag eager 
tion. The fact that h y x ed and came out to the forma- 
nae € was sick (bioki) was brought to Lieutenant 


Hosimoto’s attention. He then brutally slugged Thornton across 
the head, successively knocking him down and picking him up. 
(I later heard that an American almost killed Hosimoto in the 
struggle during the sinking of the prison ship off Sindangan 
Point but was so weak he finally lost out and was drowned him- 
self.) 

Lieutenant Hoshida was a newcomer. He was a dapper little 
individual and thoroughly dishonest. I heard reports of his at- 
tempt to sell or trade Red Cross food for watches and fountain 

ns. 

I have forgotten the name of the last of these three new 
officers, but he was a quiet, vindictive Jap who hated us. On the 
plowing and field detail he made our detail leaders work, gave 
few or no rest periods, and insisted on making us go barefoot 
outside of the compound. On holidays there was an afternoon 
“tinko” about 1:30 p.m. during the heat of the day. Always this 
officer would delay the “tinko” check from ten minutes to a half 
hour. During this time the entire camp would be in formation, 
standing in the hot sun. 

Mr. Ouada, the interpreter, was a little, inoffensive hunchback 
on his arrival. However, the power of interpreting had gone to 
his head. He became powerful and a great American hater. In the 
form cards we sent home, one medical officer made the remark 
that he was “browsing through a medical book.”” Mr. Ouada was 
the chief censor for these cards. He called in the medical of- 
ficer and informed him that his sly way of notifying the Ameri- 
can people that he was not being fed properly had been dis- 
covered. Mr. Ouada stated that the dictionary defined browsing 
as meaning to eat and that this officer was attempting to tell his 
people that the Japanese were not feeding him properly and he 
was forced to eat books. No explanation would convince Mr. 
eatin differently. The card was rewritten without the word 

rOwse. 


We received during the second year of internment some letters 
from home. I received approximately five wonderful letters from 
my wife. She wrote every day. I suspect that Mr. Ouada had some- 
thing to do with the nondelivery of some mail. Incoming mail 
was also censored by the interpreters. After receiving one letter, 
several months went by during which I received no mail. One 


day an interpreter whom we called “Chicago” asked me if I was 
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receiving any mail. I told him about receiving one letter. During 
the next few days I received my other letters. I feel sure that 
thousands of letters to prisoners in our camp must have reached 
there and been destroyed without being delivered. 

Lieutenant Ora, the “five o’clock shadow,’’ was next senior 
when Captain Hoesume left. Lieutenant Shibota also had been 
with us from the start. Lieutenant Uki and the doctor, Lieutenant 
Yasamura, had the best mental balance of the Japanese officers. 
Lieutenant Uki was in a peculiar spot; his attempts to be helpful 
to Americans had caused him to lose face. The quartermaster, 
Lieutenant Siragii, hated us. By short-weighing, permitting vege- 
tables to rot before giving them to us, and by many other little 
things, he was to me to be the worst one of the lot. 

The Japanese behavior seemed to follow a pattern. They. 
were tremendous workers, but a new job was usually not care- 
fully considered and thought out as we do it. Where there are 
five different ways of doing it, we usually will reason out the 
best. Not so the Japanese, who plunged in working hard. He 
would discover the snags in each of the four ways of doing the 
job. Successively, he switched from one to another until he 
reached the fifth or right way. The amount of wasted labor 
meant nothing. 

If in this work or military operation something unforeseen 
obstructed him and threatened failure, he became frustrated and 
worked himself into a frenzy. If this obstruction were something 
that could be physically punished, this punishment became the 
outlet of frustration. It could be the strafing of a prisoner or a 
banzai charge or a bombing. This act of punishment seemed to 
clean out the Jap’s system. After accomplishing it, he would often 
be very nice to his victim if he were still alive, or honor him if 
dead. 

The cruelty that came out in these punishments and in sadistic 
amusement is unbelievable. I think it is more driven home when 
ai es “ setae pea eee had their tails cut off for failing 
auad Eiendl ip eve oe eae sh Aca A a 
of the pupp ee le ae bee or eee ee 
liidle pup wasatasgering, tryinw ts chine cre late ome kat, 
boo pole would a eornat. “tacts to get up; two Japs with a bam- 
throwing it into the air, The the pole under the puppy and 

ir. Lhe struggling and pain of the pup 
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was laughed at and thoroughly enjoyed. One day at Mactan the 
Japanese guards with Major ‘Tremaine caught a mouse. They 
asked Tremaine for a knife. He would not give it to them when 
he found they were going to castrate the mouse. They did the 
job with another knife and enjoyed the mouse’s antics. ‘Tremaine 
told me of another trick he witnessed. A rice straw was stuck 
through the ears and head of a mouse. The mouse could not 
get into any small holes because of the straw bearing on the 
sides of the hole. The attempts of the mouse to get into the 
hole gave great amusement to the watchers. 


The reason we were prisoners and what our country should 
do after winning this war to make sure of its continued existence 
as a free nation were frequent topics of discussion in our bay. 
We all agreed that the basic reason for our being prisoners was a 
weakness in national patriotism in the United States, which must 
‘be corrected if our country is to pass on its heritage of freedom 
_, to future generations. 


We remembered the United States as having four types of 
citizens. The first type was the strong citizen, who was proud of 
the United States and believed in strong national defense both 
from the standpoints of willingness to serve in the nation’s armed 
forces and willingness to provide arms and equipment for the 
armed forces. The second type was the apathetic citizen, who 
blandly accepted the blessings of freedom and was uninterested 
in actions and responsibilities for preserving them. The third type 
was the pacifist —the impractical, unrealistic citizen — who be- 
lieved that by keeping our nation militarily weak war could be 
prevented. The fourth type of citizen was the communist, the 
traitor, who sought to weaken our nation in order to make it 
an easier victim for communistic conquest. Something had been 
Wrong in the past patriotic education of Americans. The strong 
citizens had been too few. The pacifistic, apathetic, communistic 
citizens had been too many. 


One day we were informed that the next day would be a 
holiday. The holiday turned out to be a visit to Dapecol by the 
Japanese school children in Davao, and American prisoners were 
on display. The children gathered in front of the main com- 
pound, where they engaged in a program which included en 
masse calisthenics, flag exercises, and singing. These children 
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were regimented. Their side was the conqueror and we the con- 
quered. 

We were impressed. That evening our bay discussed the regi- 
mentation of children such as we had seen that day as a solution 
for developing strong citizens in the United States. We agreed 
that the solution was somewhere between regimentation and the 
past effort of our nation to develop patriotism in its citizens. 
Future patriotic education must develop appreciation of being 
a free man, pride in the United States, and a willingness to serve 
in our nation’s armed forces. This patriotic education must be 
accompanied by compulsory military training. It was during this 
difficult period, as I have previously mentioned, a prisoner with 
bitterness remarked that the patriotic program of the United 
States should in the future commemorate the attack on Pearl 
Harbor with a meal of rice and salt. 

The Japanese, in early 1944, had under cultivation the three 
large planting areas for vegetables that were located west of the 
main compound.” The usual procedure was to have the field 
plowed by tractors. Poor drainage and heavy rains required al- 
most all planting in raised rows or hills. Prisoners with hoes 
would go through the plowed fields breaking up clods and hoeing 
the plowed dirt into hillrows. Plowing and field was not a 
hard work detail. The strength of a prisoner was not quickly 
drained to the breaking point as it was by the hard work at 
Mactan. The working hours were 6:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon and 
from 1:15 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

The hoeing and breaking of clods for nine and three-quarter 
hours on an empty stomach under a tropical sun was mono- 
tonous. We tried to break the monotony by memory games as 
our line of hoemen worked its way across a field. Sometimes five 
or six hoemen, next to each other in line, would take turns at re- 
membering lines in a poem or song. Other times we would play 
definitions in which prisoners would take turns in giving a term 
for another to define. Another game was the remembering of im- 
portant dates in history. Larry and I tried to always work beside 
each other. He was now out of the hospital and had replaced 
a sick member in our bay. 

_We were getting very little war news. One evening about 
this time Joe Webb, who was working in the machine shop, came 
into the bay very happy. He said a truck had arrived from Davao 
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City with some newspapers. Several Japanese rushed over to the 
truck, took a brief look at the newspapers, and came back 
shaking their heads saying, “Dame, dame, dame,” which means, 
“Bad, bad, bad.” It must have been approximately the time that 
our forces seized the Admiralty Islands, which took place in Febru- 
ary, 1944. 

In early 1944 a detail of about one hundred Americans was 
sent from the penal colony to an airfield a short distance west 
of Davao City. There were at the time rumors that several more 
details would be sent to work on military installations. A short 
time later word was received that approximately six hundred fifty 
able-bodied prisoners would be sent to work on the Lasang Air- 
field, which was about twenty miles from the penal colony in 
the direction of Davao City. 

Two different viewpoints developed in camp toward the air- 
field work. Some felt that a written protest should be made, spe- 
cifically pointing out the violations of the Rules of Land Warfare 
involved in this work. The protest had to be written because only 
in writing would such a protest carry weight with the Japanese. 
Such a protest would do two things: first, the work might be 
stopped; second, if it were not stopped, our fullest effort to 
prevent such work would have been made, and it would be per- 
formed under duress. Some prisoners believed protesting was 
foolishness, for we knew the Japanese would disregard it. 

The senior officer in camp asked me if I would take charge 
of the 650-man detail in the event it was sent out. My reply was 
that I felt very strongly that a written protest should be made. I 
sis eg that if sent on such a detail I be given a written 
order in which it was stated that a written protest had or had 
not been made. Sometime later I heard that Lieutenant Colonel 
Rogers would be in charge of the detail. Feeling became very high 
in camp that a protest be made. 

Lieutenant Colonel Marron, Maguire, and I continued to urge 
that such a protest be submitted. We had a copy of the Rules of 
Land Warfare, and, in hopes that the protest would be made, 
Lieutenant Colonel Marron started to write it up after returning 
from working in the rice fields. The protest was very direct. Each 
specific provision of the Rules of Land Warfare involved was 
quoted and used as a ground for objection to the work. About this 
time the American camp commander, at one of the mectings with 
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the Japanese commander, made a verbal protest against the work, 
which was categorically rejected. It was still felt that only a writ- 
ten protest would mean something to the Japanese. 

A few days before it was believed the detail would move out, 
the senior officer present submitted the written protest, prepared 
by Colonel Marron, through the Japanese camp commander to 
the Japanese commanding general in Manila. Word came back 
that the Japanese were not observing this ruling in the Rules 
of Land Warfare. I felt that everything possible had been done 
and told the senior officer present that if the rumored third de- 
tail went out, I would take charge of it. 

Major Prichard, Captain Ross Miller, and Captain Morgan 
had earlier told me that if I went on such a detail, they wanted to 
go with me. I asked that these three officers now assigned to the 
Lasang detail remain for the next detail. Major Prichard did 
remain, but captains Miller and Morgan could not be spared. 
Major Webb had for several weeks, at different times, been sent 
to Lasang to do carpenter work on the barracks. He said that 
the setup there was crowded, with the latrines and wells close 
together. It would be impossible to prevent disease. 

The day the Lasang detail moved out, I was on the plowing and 
field detail. Before going to work I said goodbye to many friends. 
Captain Richardson, Sharp, Bradshaw, Thornton, and Williams, 
all from the 10Ist Infantry, left. Black asked me to notify his 
mother if anything happened. This Lasang detail included every 
able-bodied man from private up to about halfway through the 
captains. It was really the Mactan rice field workers that left. 
Major Tremaine was not on the detail, but when I returned to 
camp at noon I found that he had been substituted for another 
medical officer. 

In the spring of 1944 the Japanese were slowly starving us to 
death. The bottoms of the rice serving cans had been pushed up 
and soldered so that the serving was not much more than that of 
a full coffee cup. The harvest of camotes and squash was a splendid 
one. We received but small quantities of these vegetables, and 
many truck loads were taken to Davao City for Japanese con- 
sumption. Often the camoles for the prison camp were permitted 
to spoil and then were issued to the prison camp on the same 
weight allowance as that given to good vegetables. 

Ample fruits and vegetables to feed the camp were permitted 
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to rot unharvested rather than to be fed to Americans. A prisoner 
with sores from scurvy was kicked as he tried to pick from the 
ground the fallen peelings of a lemon being peeled by a Jap 
guard. Lemons grew wild and were plentiful. 

Maguire was in the hospital. He was very thin and said that 
during the day he often blacked out. Many men, including 
Goldtrap, had this disease which was characterized by extreme 
tiredness, frequent blackout, and a white blood count far above 
normal. Earl Frandsen, thin and weak, moved with great diffi- 
culty. George Roper, who joined us with the Zamboanga group 
of prisoners, weighed about seventy pounds. I had been very for- 
tunate. Although I weighed less than one hundred twenty pounds, 
about sixty pounds under normal weight, my ailments were 
minor ones. Captain Andy Rader, a medical officer who had been 
at the Cabanatuan Prison Camp on Luzon, said that if we did 
not receive additional food, our health would soon be at the low 
experienced in this cruel camp. 

Red Cross boxes which had been received were held in storage 
for a long time. A box was finally issued, and Larry and I shared 
our boxes. May moved into the bay about this time and pooled 
his box with our two. May was a great gardener. He had planted 
a squash vine on top of the old latrine pit. In addition to this, 
he had several small gardens. Larry was also a gardener. Plots 
inside the compound about the size of a grave had been staked 
out as individual gardens. Prichard, with help from the squash 
vine and the gardens, really stretched out the Red Cross boxes. 

The morning of March 27, 1944, Prichard and I were on a de- 
tail which was hauling decayed rice straw to a garden area. Sud- 
denly the entire detail was formed up and marched into the com- 
pound. It was some time before we knew that about half the 
post-hole-digging detail had escaped. Five Jap guards had been 
Struck over the head with shovels. The escape apparently was not 
planned because half the detail remained behind. The half who 
remained were placed in the Jap guardhouse. When they came 
out the Japanese commander told them to tell nothing about the 
escape or the treatment received. The Japs brought one body 
back which was identified as Danny Boone, who had slept be- 
side Larry in the isolation ward. Danny had the heart but not 
the physical strength. The camp went on a rice and salt ration, 
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but work from that time on practically ceased, and that was a 
big gain. 

Larry, a short time later while on a casava detail, ran the 
tine of a fork into his foot. It seemed to heal at first but ap- 
parently the infection continued beneath the skin. Major Davis 
lanced and drained it. Prichard was moved to the hospital and 
had a bed on the narrow front porch of that building. 

One noon in Jate April or early May, I returned to the com- 
pound with a large work detail. One could feel that something 
was wrong, and we soon learned that Major Charlie Harrison 
had been caught trying to escape. One guard tried to bayonet 
Charlie, but Breitling, who was not involved in the escape, 
jumped in and grabbed the Jap. We never saw Charlie again. 
The Japanese announced the next day that he had died of his 
wounds, although he was not wounded when he left the com- 
pound. Breitling’s was a very brave act, for it meant probable exe- 
cution for assisting in the escape, but he was never identified as 
the one who had grabbed the guard. 

We periodically had heard of guerrilla activities being carried 
on in Mindanao. A truck driver had brought in an unfamiliar 
round of ammunition which was given to him by a Filipino while 
on a trip outside the compound. Later I recognized it as a round 
of carbine ammunition. Also a section of bamboo filled with medi- 
cines was found on the edge of the jungle at Mactan. The geo- 
graphical extent and the size of the guerrilla organization on the 
island was unknown. 
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Japanese activities and remarks of guards in May, 1944, indicated 
that a movement of prisoners from the Davao Penal Colony was 
about to take place. The rice fields were not being worked. The 
gardens were not replanted. A survey to establish the ambula- 
tory status of patients was being conducted at the hospital. Guards 
were saying that before long we would be in a cooler climate, 
and they frequently mentioned Manila. Our 100-prisoner detail 
at the airfield west of Davao City and our 650-prisoner detail 
at the Lasang Airfield were believed to have already been moved 
from Mindanao. 

In late May, Major Montgomery, who was now the camp 
work coordinator, informed me that the concealed radio had 
been set up and a news broadcast had been received. War news 
was good. Particularly important was a report of the victory of 
our fleet in a naval engagement that had taken place in the 
vicinity of the Palau Islands. These islands are about six hundred 
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miles cast of Mindanao,® and it was from here that the Japanese 
had reportedly mounted the bombing attacks against Del Monte 
Airfield at the beginning of war. There was a possibility that 
the long awaited landing of our forces on Mindanao might take 
place before the Japanese moved us from the island. We dis- 
cussed a plan that had earlier been prepared for this contingency. 

Larry and I, during my visits with him at the hospital, talked 
over the rumored move of prisoners from Dapecol. Manila would 
probably be either a stop or the destination of the prison ship in 
the move north, We knew from inter-island shipping before the 
war that a ship from Davao City to Manila was almost sure to 
take one of the two courses shown on the map of Mindanao 
Island, Map III. 

The east course — up the east coast of Mindanao — would be 
from Davao City southeast around the southeastern tip of Min- 
danao, then north along the east coast of the island and through 
Surigao Straits to the Inland Seas route to Manila. The prison 
ship that brought us from Cagayan City to Davao in 1942 
had taken this course through Surigao Straits then down the east 
coast of Mindanao to the Lasang dock. 

The west course —up the west coast of Mindanao — would 
probably be the same as that taken before the war by the Don 
Isidro, the elite inter-island steamer, on its return trip from 
Davao City to Manila. This fast ship on the return trip sailed 
south from Davao City, rounded the southern tip of Mindanao, 
crossed the mouth of Moro Gulf, then, after a short stop at 
Zamboanga City, closely followed the west coast of the Zam- 
boanga Peninsula north through the Mindanao-Negros Passage 
to the Inland Seas route to Manila. 

I had taken the Don Isidro from Manila to Zamboanga City 
when reporting for station at Pettit Barracks in 1940. Larry 
had made several trips from Zamboanga City on the Don Isidro, 
one to Davao Gity and another to Manila. We remembered on 
the west coast of the Zamboanga Peninsula, particularly in the 
Vicinity of Sibuco, that the course of the Don Isidro was only 
several hundred yards off the coast line. Once ashore near Sibuco, 
we could take the Sibuco Trail across the peninsula to Bungiao, 
where Larry, before surrender, had visited civilian friends who 
had evacuated there at the beginning of the war. We decided, if the 
prison ship took the west course, to escape from it somewhere off 
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the west coast of the Zamboanga Peninsula, preferably close to 
Sibuco. 

Bungiao would be our escape objective. At Bungiao, we would 
initiate a guerrilla organization with members of the Christian 
and Moro companies of the Philippine Scouts as a nucleus. 

We visualized the vicinity of Margosatubig on Dumanguilas 
Bay as the best place to establish a guerrilla base. It was a remote 
area, where the Moro Scouts with their vintas could secretly as- 
semble the unit. Food should be available locally or at Pagadian, 
which was not too distant. I had visited Margosatubig on the re- 
turn trip of the barge in 1941, and now it seemed, for the pur- 
pose of getting organized, the ideal location. We were sure that 
in a short time our guerrilla force could be assembled and 
operations begun against the Japanese. I particularly hoped that 
we could contact Sergeant Amsid. If this stalwart, resourceful 
soldier were contacted, he would quickly assemble the vintas of 
the Joloano members of the Moro Company and begin the move- 
ment of our people to Margosatubig. 

Each day some incident made it apparent that the intended 
moving of prisoners was not far off. The climax was on the after- 
noon of June 5, 1944, when a convoy of empty trucks arrived at 
Dapecol and parked opposite the compound. ‘That evening prison- 
ers were assigned to movement companies and told that the 
move would take place the next day. We wondered about the 
probable use of a 36-inch band of cloth which each prisoner was 
directed to carry. 

When the evening “‘tinko” formation was dismissed, all those 
who had small gardens immediately stripped them of vegetables. 
May baked several squash in five-gallon cans, and, with Prichard 
and Fred Roth, the four of us stuffed ourselves. I later heard that 
all the dogs in camp were eaten and that one man ate a litter 
of five pups which had been born that morning. 

It was the eve of the departure of all prisoners of war from 
the Davao Penal Colony. I later found out it was also, date-wise, 
the eve of the Allied invasion of Normandy, which began at 0200 
on June 6, 1944, with the landing of airborne forces in France. In 
Southern Asia, Allied forces had already launched an offensive to 
retake Burma. In the Central Pacific our forces were beginning 
the campaign in the Marianas. In the Southwest Pacific, Allied 
forces were completing operations in New Guinea preparatory 
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to the liberation of the Philippines, which was to begin in ap. 
proximately four months with the landing of the Sixth Army on 
Leyte Island. The Japanese tidal wave of conquest was receding, 
and, like flotsam, we were being washed back with it. 

The next morning the first echelon of prisoners was marched 
to the truck park, where each vehicle was loaded with standing 
men until individuals were jammed tight against each other. 
Prisoners were then ordered to remove their shoes and put them 
in the bottom of the truck. A guard checked the order and pun- 
ished offenders with blows from a rifle butt. Next, a guard carry- 
ing the end of a long rope boarded the truck. He first tied the 
rope around the waist of the prisoner standing against the cab 
in the right forward corner of the truck bed. The rope was 
next tied about the waist of the man on the left of this first 
man, and successively each prisoner was tied to the man on his 
right and left or, in the case of a man at the end of a row, to 
the prisoner behind him, until all prisoners on the truck were 
strung on the rope. Each prisoner was then required to blind- 
fold his eyes with the band of cloth which he had been ordered 
the previous night to carry. My column of prisoners was the 
outside one on the right. The side of the truck bed was about one 
and a half feet high. I remember Captain George being in front 
of me and Captain Howard Humphries being behind me. 

Shortly after we were strung together and blindfolded, our 
truck moved out. Two guards, one at the cab end and the other 
at the tailgate end, jabbered back and forth. It was a difficult 
ride. Blindfolded, we could not see to prepare ourselves for 
the stops and turns of the truck. The slightest change in speed 
or direction caused the load of prisoners to shift. Speeding up 
jerked us backwards. Slowing down jammed us forward. Turns 
lurched us outward. My column on the right side, when the truck 
was making a left turn, braced their right legs against the side 
of the truck bed, hugged the men in column to the front, and 
pushed toward the center of the truck. Several times it seemed 
that the outward pressure was going to be too great for us to 
counter and that we were going to be toppled over the side of 
the truck bed, pulling the string of prisoners with us. 

Blindfolds were removed and the rope untied on arrival at 
ated a dock south of Lasang, where, watched by high- 

§ Japanese officers, we detrucked. Prisoners were formed 
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in column and after some delay were moved out on the pier, where 
there was a long wait while the trucks returned for the second 
echelon of prisoners. It was in the middle of the afternoon that 
a large launch carried prisoners from the pier to the prison ship 
which was anchored some distance out. We boarded the ship and 
were directed to throw our individual bags down a hatch. When 
all prisoners were aboard the ship we were herded below deck into 
the two forward holds. There, standing on the individual bags 
whose ownership would take several days to straighten out, we 
were jammed in so tightly that I touched the prisoner in front, 
in back, and on both sides of me. I found myself against the 
bulkhead in the second hold counting fore to aft. Breitling and 
Primrose were next to me, and we arranged to change off on our 
combined space which after better consolidation of personnel in 
the hold would permit one man at a time to lie down. 

Sketch 7 shows the section of the freighter that was occupied 
by prisoners. A bulkhead, as indicated by the broken line, separated 
the ship below deck in a fore hold and an aft hold. The sleeping 
space alternately occupied by Primrose, Breitling, and myself was 
in the center of the aft hold directly below the s in the word 
hatches, When I lay down in our sleeping space, my head was 
against the bulkhead. The hospital patients were also in the 
aft hold, where they occupied the central area of the hold. In this 
hospital area of our hold a shelf, similar to that on the prison 
ship which had moved us from Cagayan City to Davao City, 
double-decked the space along the sides of the ship. I located 
Larry under the shelf on the port side of the hold. 

I expected the prison ship to sail the day after we boarded; 
however, the next day and successive days passed without departure 
from Davao Harbor. It was a period of suspense during which 
Larry and I anxiously awaited sailing with hope that the ship's 
course would be west by way of Zamboanga City. Several times 
the ship’s engine was started, and we began to move, seemingly 
in departure; each time it turned out to be only a shift in 
anchorage. A number of other ships, including a cruiser and 
several destroyers, were in the harbor. Seaplanes were scattered 
along the shore. During this period of waiting I became familiar 
with the prison section of the freighter and adjusted my habits 
to a new routine of living. 

Above-deck prisoners occupied that part of the deck betwzen 
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the forecastle and the upper or bridge deck. In the center of the 
deck were winches, booms, and other ship machinery. A water 
tank, latrine, and ice box were located in order from fore to aft 
along both the port and starboard railings. Between the water 
tank and the latrine on the starboard side was a large box, the 
top of which was almost level with the railing. Guards from 
the forecastle and the bridge deck constantly watched the prisoners 
below. The guards were armed with Enfield rifles, and several 
machine guns were concealed under canvas coverings. 

The prisoner routine during the day was the shifting from 
one line to another to carry out life’s essentials, except for sleep 
which was secured during his turn in the hot, crowded hold below. 
The deck was so crowded that with a few exceptions there was 
standing room only. Twice a day I joined a mess line which 
wound through fellow prisoners from one crowded side of the 
deck down and up the ladders to the other. Food was better than 
it had been in camp, for sometimes pork, stored in the ice boxes, 
was served. A Red Cross box was issued each prisoner soon after 
coming aboard, and its content was beyond a money value. Several 
times a day I was in the water line, where it took several hours 
to work up to the single spigot and fill Larry's and my canteens. 
Usually going in the opposite direction from the water lines were 
the lines to the latrines; many men had diarrhea and dysentery, 
and in the early morning, before being flushed out with the deck 
hose, the latrines were filthy beyond description. Several prisoners 
who had lost their minds were tied up like dogs in the space below 
the ladder on the port side. 

At least twice a day I would visit Larry. Patients on the under 
side of the shelf slept head to foot; so when Larry sat up there 
was room for me to sit with him in his sleeping space. His 
infected foot was not healing, and he had given up hope that 
it would improve sufficiently to permit escape. He infrequently 
came on deck but most of the time remained in the sleeping 
space. He urged me to escape. We were sharing our Red Cross 
boxes, and he insisted that I take the larger helping of meat to 
give me additional strength for escape. We discussed the escape 
plan in whispers during these visits. A ship going north, up the 
west coast of the Zamboanga Peninsula, would have its starboard 
side on the land side. This was the side of the ship from which 
escape must be made to prevent swimming across the wake. 
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I checked a porthole and found the diameter too small for 
me to squeeze through. On deck the order of railing construction 
fore to aft on the starboard side was a water tank, a box, and the 
Jatrine-icebox structure.“ The box was the best position for 
diving overboard. It would be on the land side. ‘The top of the 
box, adjacent to and approximately level with the railing, would 
permit the railing to be quickly and cleanly cleared in the dive. 
The view of the box by the guards on the forecastle was partially 
obstructed by the water tank. The view of the box by the guards 
on the upper deck was partially obstructed by the icebox-latrine 
structure. Everything now depended on taking the west course and 
passing the west coast of the Zamboanga Peninsula during dark- 
ness. 

It seemed the prison ship would never get under way. During 
this waiting period I would sometimes see Maguire, Frandsen, 
May, Goldtrap, Webb, and other close friends. Breitling and I 
usually stood next to each other at night when Primrose was oc- 
cupying the sleeping space. On the morning of June 12, long 
before daylight, there was great activity. The ship’s engine was 
started, and the anchor was pulled up. The ship began to move 
and kept moving. Planes could be heard overhead; several flares 
were dropped as we moved along. When daylight came, our ship, 
in convoy with another freighter and escorted by several trawler- 
type ships, was headed south down the west coast of Davao Gulf. 

I went below deck to bring the good news to Larry, at which 
he came up for a look. Mount Apo could be seen extending up 
into the clouds, and I thought that I could identify a high hill 
from which at the beginning of the war I had observed Japanese 
naval ships moving south on the Gulf. 

Mount Apo, with an elevation of 9,690 feet, is the highest 
point on Mindanao and, from the standpoint of being the apex 
of a great mountain mass, is a natural phenomenon. Mindanao, 
like other islands of the Philippine Archipelago, is really a vast 
mountain protruding above the surrounding seas from a base on 
the floor of the ocean. The Mindanao Deep, located east of 
Mindanao in the Pacific Ocean, has a depth of 35,410 feet or 
6.7 miles and was for many years believed to be the deepest point 
in the ocean. The island or mountain of Mindanao from this 
low point on the ocean floor extends upwards this 6.7 miles 
before emerging from the water and then continues into the 
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atmosphere an additional 9,690 fect or 1.8 miles to its peak on 
the crest of Mount Apo. Apo, an active volcano, is thus really 
the apex of a mountain mass towering cight and a half miles 
above the low point on its suboceanic base. 

In prison camp we had heard that the reason the Japanese were 
critically short of gasoline was that our submarines were sinking 
most of their tankers carrying petroleum from Borneo to Davao 
City. The prison ship’s crew and the convoy commander were 
highly conscious of possible submarine attack. Shouting of orders 
and jumpiness of ship’s personnel indicated nervousness. The 
prison ship and the other freighter hugged the coast, with the 
trawlers covering the sea flank. Land-based planes continuously 
patrolled overhead. That afternoon we rounded the southernmost 
tip of Mindanao and turned west. There could no longer be any 
doubt that the course was west. Late that afternoon the prison 
ship anchored far out in Sarangani Bay. 

The sea that evening in Sarangani Bay was smooth and, as 
darkness settled, the coast line and mountains of Cotabato were 
beautiful. It did not seem far to shore in the clear night, but a 
swimmer from our anchored prison ship would for a long time 
be a good target and easily could be picked up by a lowered boat. 
If the ship followed the course of the Don Isidro and today’s pro- 
cedure, tomorrow we should cross Moro Gulf and spend the 
night either berthed at the Zamboanga City dock or anchored 
off the dock in Basilan Strait. 

While thinking of possible escape opportunities that might 
develop at Zamboanga City, such as a work or water detail going 
ashore, J suddenly remembered the cracker box incident. The 
waters the next night in Basilan Strait would not be still like 
they were tonight in Sarangani Bay but would, at a full tidal 
current, be rushing past the sides of the ship. I recalled that 
evening, almost four years ago, when I was sitting along the Strait 
at Calarian waiting for darkness to set in so that the Moro 
Company could begin a night problem. I had been looking out 
over the Strait when I was startled by the speed at which a 
cracker box was swept past me. The box was refuse thrown over- 
board from a ship berthed at the city dock. As I now recalled, 
the speed of the box was almost as fast as a man could run along 
the shore, 

The prison ship tomorrow night should either berth at the 
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dock or anchor off the dock in Basilan Strait. It made no dif. 
ference whether it berthed or anchored; the prison ship would 
be in approximately the same position as that of the ship from 
which the cracker box had been thrown overboard. The current 
of the Strait would have the same action on a man overboard as 
it had on the cracker box. This fast water in Basilan Strait 
meant that, unlike tonight, a swimmer would be a target for 
only a few minutes, then the current would sweep him clear of 
fire from the guard weapons. The fast water also meant that it 
would be almost impossible for a surprised Japanese crew to 
lower a boat quickly enough to locate a swimmer being carried 
along by a full tidal current in darkness. 

I wondered how I could secure some information on tides. 
What I particularly wanted to know was the time and direction 
of the full tidal currents in Basilan Strait tomorrow night. I 
reasoned that the ideal tidal condition would be one that would 
cause a full current to run towards the Sulu Sea at approximately 
midnight. A full tidal current was needed — one with maximum 
speed, that would quickly sweep me clear of guard fire and move 
me along so fast that I could not be located by a lowered boat. 
The direction the current was flowing would be very important, 
for I must be able to cut across the flow and make shore before 
being swept out to sea. In the Celebes Sea direction, from a ship 
at the dock, I would have a comparatively short stretch of coast 
line along which I must make shore before being carried out 
to sea.45 The coast line in this direction had the additional dis- 
advantage of being covered with a tangled belt of mangrove trees 
which would make landing difficult. 

In the Sulu Sea direction, from a ship at the dock, a com- 
paratively long stretch of the Zamboanga coast fronted the Strait. 
The coast line in this direction had the additional advantage of 
many fine beaches on which I could easily come ashore. For the 
above reasons and because I knew the terrain better and had more 
friends in the Sulu Sea direction, it was the best direction for 
the current to be running. 

_ Time of escape should be near midnight to provide sufficient 
time for making shore and hiding before daylight. This hour 
should also be a good one for surprising the guards and boat crew. 
The longer I thought of escape off Zamboanga City the more 
advantages it seemed to have when compared with escape off the 
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west coast of the peninsula. I decided that evening if the prison 
ship stopped tomorrow night at Zamboanga and current con- 
ditions were favorable toward the Sulu Sea I would escape. If 
the current were running toward the Celebes Sea I would wait for 
the west coast of Mindanao. I was anxious to see Larry and get 
his thoughts on this new idea for escape. 

The prison ship was under way from Sarangani Bay before 
daylight the next morning. As soon as the hospital area was cleaned 
up, I visited Larry and told him about my idea of escaping that 
night at Zamboanga City. He thought that my chances would be 
much better off the west coast of the peninsula than off the city 
dock. He pointed out that the Japanese could use a searchlight 
and, focused in the beam, I would be an easy target for an auto- 
matic weapon. I had the feeling that tonight at Zamboanga City 
would be my last opportunity to escape to the Zamboanga Penin- 
sula, for I felt sure that tomorrow during daylight we would go up 
the west coast of Zamboanga and tomorrow night would anchor 
somewhere north of Mindanao in the Inland Seas. As to the 
searchlight, I wondered if the Japanese with all the precautions 
taken to date against a submarine attack would risk turning it on. 
Its beam would pinpoint the location of our ship and light up 
much of the Zamboanga anchorage. Even if a searchlight were 
turned on, I had great confidence in the fast water of Basilan Strait. 
I felt sure that a current at cracker box speed would sweep me to 
extreme range before the surprised Japanese could react with the 
searchlight-automatic weapons combination. 

We discussed other aspects of an escape at Zamboanga. A 
method for determining the speed of the current on a dark night 
became the crucial requirement. The cracker box incident had 
taken place in November or December; it was now June. Our 
knowledge of tides was limited. Possibly there were monthly or 
seasonal variations in the strength of the tide and during Novem- 
ber, 1940, it had been an exceptionally strong tide that had 
developed the current carrying the cracker box. Tonight in June, 
1944, the tide might be a relatively weak one. This would mean 
that tonight’s tidal current would be slow and not quickly sweep 
me away from the ship as it must do. The only way we could think 
of to judge the speed of the current would be by the loudness of 
the gurgle of water as it passed the ship. I hoped for a better 
method than the sound of gurgling water for determining the 
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speed of the current and left Larry with the intention of getting 
advice from a navy friend. 

Later that morning we forgot about possible escape at Zam. 
boanga City when I discovered that the prison ship was not fol- 
lowing the old course of the Don Isidro across the mouth of Moro 
Gulf but was continuing up the Cotabato coast line, going 
deep into the Gulf. Tonight we would not be at Zamboanga City 
but either would anchor off the east coast of Moro Gulf or, 
if procedure established to date was not followed, would cross 
the Upper Gulf and reach the Zamboanga coast line during 
darkness. 

If the prison ship kept moving tonight, I was sure that I could 
convince Larry that he couldn’t possibly be a burden if we es- 
caped together in the vicinity of Bolong. It would only be a 
matter of making shore, for once ashore near Bolong it was a short 
distance to Bungiao. I could hide Larry while contacting either 
Christian acquaintances at Bolong or Moro acquaintances at 
Sangali. With their help we would be among friends at Bungiao 
in a few hours. 

We anxiously waited for the ship to turn west across the 
Gulf, but it continued up the Cotabato coast. We passed the 
southern tip of Bongo Island and were now on the approximate 
course taken by the Philippine Scout barge in June, 1941. Our 
hopes for reaching the Zamboanga coast in darkness were shat- 
tered when the prison ship in the late afternoon dropped anchor 
far out in Polloc Harbor, well off the northern tip of Bongo Island. 

It was a sad evening. I returned to the escape thoughts of early 
morning, when it seemed the ship would stop that night at Zam- 
boanga City. Now it would be tomorrow night that we would 
either tie up at or anchor off the city dock. More than ever I felt 
that the prison ship, after leaving Zamboanga City the day after 
tomorrow, would pass Sibuco and probably the entire west 
coast of the peninsula during daylight. Anchorage that night 
would be off some island north of Mindanao. I was now certain 
that if I were to escape it would have to be tomorrow night at 
Zamboanga City. 

_ I would have to depend on God that the current was in the 
right direction and that there would be some dependable way of 
judging its speed. Once clear of the ship I figured that I had the 
stretch of coast from approximately Calarian to San Ramon in 
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which to make shore. I would try to come ashore on the beach 
at the Gallagher Plantation — less than one hundred yards from 
West Road. I had instructed the Philippine Army in beach de- 
fense on the Gallagher Beach, and just across the road was the 
coconut grove where the squads of the Moro Company had begun 
the attack problem. I clearly remembered the drainage, fences, 
and open spaces of the terrain and was sure that in darkness I 
would have no trouble in finding my way to the barrio of Mala- 
gutay on Malagutay Hill. Several of my former golf caddies lived 
here. Their families would hide and take care of me, while the 
boys were contacting Sergeant Amsid. Once Sergeant Amsid were 
contacted, the plan for assembling the Scouts could begin imme- 
diately. If I could not make shore at the Gallagher Beach but 
made it at some point beyond, then I would go either to Mala- 
gutay or Patalon, depending on which were closer. Mr. Galle, my 
close friend at Patalon, was reported to have died, but some other 
member of the Galle family (possibly Dr. Del Rosario) would 
be there to take care of me and make contact with Sergeant 
Amsid. 

That night I mentioned to Breitling my intention of escaping 
the following night at Zamboanga City. He also thought that it 
would be better to wait for the west coast of the Zamboanga Penin- 
sula. Although both Larry and Breitling were familiar with the 
strong tidal current in the Strait, neither had witnessed such a 
startling demonstration of its speed as I had that night at Calarian. 
The cracker box incident made me certain, if I could correctly 
judge the speed of the current, that my major problem was not 
getting away from the Japs but being able to swim across the 
current and make shore. 

The ship the next morning was again under way before day- 
light on a course that was approximately west. When daylight 
came I looked for but could not see Flecha Point, and I could 
not make out the location of Dumanguilas Bay, which I hoped 
to enter in a short time on my way to Margosatubig. The prison 
ship reached the Zamboanga coast line directly below Bolong 
Heights. Then, close into shore, it turned south. Larry was on 
deck; together we looked up at the grass-covered hills from where 
many times we had looked down on Moro Gulf. We had camped 
on those beautiful hills with the Scouts and could see where we 
had picnicked with our families. 
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As the ship moved south down the Gulf I tried to visualize 
possible problems and eventualities that might develop in at. 
tempting to escape tonight in Basilan Strait: The current must 
be toward the Sulu Sea at near maximum speed. The turning on 
of a searchlight was a chance that must be taken. Hand grenades 
thrown close to me in the water would be a possible hazard; before 
surrender we frequently dynamited fish, and I was familiar with 
the possible body injuries resulting from an underwater ex- 
plosion. Sharks would be a consideration if I were wounded. The 
greatest danger still seemed the possibility that I might not be 
able to swim across the current and reach land before being swept 
out into the Sulu Sea. 

The prison ship in the late afternoon turned west into Basilan 
Strait and a short time later dropped anchor about four hundred 
yards out from the Zamboanga City dock. The current in the 
Strait, when we anchored, was running towards the Celebes Sea, 
which meant that it should reverse and flow towards the Sulu Sea 
during the night. On deck Larry and I looked over Pettit Bar- 
racks and the city. Almost all of the frame buildings at Pettit 
Barracks had been leveled. It was no longer the beautiful post 
we had known before the war. In the city many buildings had 
been destroyed by fire. During the late evening several vintas 
attempted to come close to the ship, but the Japanese warned 
them away. I hoped to recognize Sergeant Amsid, but the vintas 
were too far away to identify an individual. Just before dark, 
Japanese planes dropped several bombs far out in the Strait in 
what appeared to be an antisubmarine action. After the bombing, 
I was almost sure that the prison ship would not risk turning on 
a searchlight to prevent the escape of a prisoner. 

When I went below deck Larry said that he would observe 
the Japanese until my return above deck at the 11:00 p.m. change, 
at which time my turn for our lying down space ended. I located 
Father Kennedy, who blessed me and whispered encouragement. 
I said my rosary and was surprised to have slept soundly when 
awakened by noise of the deck change. Wearing only my khaki 
shirt, I came up on the crowded deck and joined Larry and 
Breitling, who were standing near the box on the starboard side. 

‘There was no moon, but the stars were bright and visibility 
was good. The current had reversed itself while I was in the hold 
and was now running towards the Sulu Sea. This reversal in the 
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flow of water had swung the ship around on its anchor so that 
it was now headed back towards the Celebes Sea. The starboard 
side of the ship which had been facing the city when I went below 
was now facing away from the city towards Basilan Island. On 
looking overboard I found that there had been no reason to be 
concerned about being able to accurately judge the speed of the 
current, The dull glow from many minute phosphorescent particles 
in the water clearly showed that the current was racing by the 
ship. 

We whispered to each other while I waited in hopes that 
some dark clouds in the eastern sky were a squall which would 
blow over the ship. Larry said there had been no change in the 
guard routine while I was asleep. He still thought my chances 
would be better off the west coast of the peninsula. Finally he 
said that he was going below and to let him know if I decided 
to make the attempt. I gave Larry my rosary and asked him to 
take care of it for me when he and Breitling departed for the 
hold. I meant it to mean goodbye, for it was best at the time 
of going overboard that neither of them be on deck where there 
would be a chance that they might be implicated in the escape. 

Few people are privileged to have a friend who was as fine 
a man as Larry Prichard. He possessed to a high degree those 
singular characteristics and natural virtues that identify the real 
soldier and the true gentleman. He was brave both morally and 
physically—a man of honor, who was deeply devoted to his 
country. He was both a leader and a fine staff officer and was res- 
pected by all who came in contact with him. Later when I en- 
countered a Philippine Scout from either the Christian or Moro 
companies one of the first questions was invariably a query as to 
the whereabouts and health of Major Prichard. Larry liked people, 
particularly children, and I remember how on our visits to dis- 
tant barrios the children, shy and suspicious on our entrance, were 
soon responding to his winks and smiles, gathering around him 
and, with much laughing, shouting and gesturing, having great 
fun. He was also a talented musician who had a splendid voice. 
While at the Malaybalay Prison Camp he organized and directed 
a choral group which we named the “Mindanao Melodiers.” The 
‘Melodiers” sang “Honey” and about four other beautiful num- 
bers. All the music for the different parts of the choral group 
was written from memory by Larry. He gave his life for his 
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country at Takao Harbor, Formosa, where the prison ship to 
which he was later transferred was bombed. Bruiser Breitling, a 
splendid man whom I have previously mentioned, was killed on 
a different prison ship off Luzon. 

It soon became apparent that the dark clouds were not going 
to blow over the prison ship. Delay in leaving the ship was now 
working to my disadvantage. Each minute of delay brought not 
only a reduction in the speed of the current, which seemingly was 
now at full tidal speed, but also shortened the hours of darkness 
until daylight. It was high time for leaving the prison ship. 

I slowly started to work my way past several men who were 
between me and the box. I planned, on reaching the box, to 
dive as far out as possible from the side of the ship and try to 
hit the water cleanly without twisting my back. I would stay 
underwater and swim straight out from the ship until forced to 
come up for air. On coming up, I hoped that the current, which 
would have been acting against the full length of my body while 
swimming straight out, would already have swept me clear of the 
ship. I reached the side of the box; two men, whose positions I 
could see quite clearly, were asleep on top of it. I noted where 
my feet would have to be placed as I stepped over them in getting 
to the railing. 

I slipped out of my shirt, dropped it on the deck, stepped 
upon the box and over the sleeping men, secured a good foot- 
hold on the railing, dived well out from the side of the ship, 
and hit the water cleanly. I swam underwater, straight out from 
the ship, until forced to surface for air. On surfacing, the water 
was glowing as though lighted up by a searchlight. An auto- 
matic weapon was firing, and I heard bullets striking the water 
just beyond me. It flashed through my mind that I had under- 
estimated the ability of the Japanese to react quickly, and I felt 
as exposed and vulnerable as a bayonet dummy rigged on its 
uprights. 

It was darker toward the ship, and that direction was away 
from where the shots were striking, so I again went underwater 
and swam back towards the ship. On surfacing this time, I was 
clear of the ship, and it was quiet. I now realized that, instead 
of a searchlight being turned on, the dully glowing phosphores- 
cent particles were lighting up when disturbed and marked my 
every movement. I stopped moving, floated with the current, 
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and slowly regained my breath. I drifted along on my back until 
I became very cold, so to warm up I began to swim with the 
current. I swam carefully, keeping my hands and feet under- 
water to prevent disturbing the phosphorescent particles on the 
surface. ‘Iwo large ships at anchor loomed up in front of me. 
Both were dark and quiet as I drifted between them.” 

The current swept me along rapidly. Soon. after passing the 
anchored ships it seemed that I was beyond observation from 
them and I should begin immediately the attempt to cross the 
current and reach shore. I hoped to get in close enough to the 
coast line to identify landmarks, which would guide me to a 
landing at the Gallagher Beach. Beginning to swim on my side, 
I periodically turned my head to the front to check direction. 

After swimming for approximately ten minutes and seem- 
ingly making some progress, on a turn to check direction my 
face almost struck the outrigger of a vinta. I grabbed the out- 
rigger and looked up at the paddler, who was so startled that 
he almost fell overboard. I quickly called out several times, 
“Americano, Pettit Barracks,” and he began to relax. While still 
on the outrigger, I offered a reward if he would take me beyond 
Patalon. I thought it would be best if I did not go directly to 
the Galle Plantation at Patalon. By going beyond it I could 
come back along the Sibuco-Patalon Trail and secretly make con- 
tact with someone at the plantation. The paddler then helped 
me over the side of the vinta and crammed me down in its bot- 
tom with the evening’s catch of fish. They smelled so good 
that I was tempted to eat one. 

During the many long hours on the prison ship, when there 
had been nothing to do but think of the eventualities of escape, 
I thought that I had considered every event that could possibly 
happen to me. The chance of even seeing in the distance a vinta, 
or some other friendly boat, was so remote a possibility that I 
had never considered it. Now, on turning my head, to be able 
to reach out of the water and grasp the center of an outrigger 
on a vinta was a happening of such improbability that it had 
to be that God was guiding me. Help from the Almighty in 
answer to the combined prayers of Father Kennedy, of my family 
and friends, and my own rosaries through the Mother of God is 


the only explanation of how this re é 
could have happened. 1s practically impossible occurrence 
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In reply to my query as to his barrio and name, the paddler 
replied “Campo Islam” and “Joljain.” Campo Islam was the 
Moro barrio on the western outskirts of Zamboanga City, which 
I had passed several times a day while at Calarian with the 
Philippine Army. I asked Joljain if he knew Asa and Abdul, 
two Scouts of the Moro Company, whose home was his barrio. 
He replied that he knew both of them, and next I inquired as 
to whether he knew Sergeant Amsid. He said that he did and 
that Sergeant Amsid was in the city. 

He was paddling out into the Strait and not towards Patalon; 
I again mentioned the reward and that he take me immediately 
beyond Patalon. Joljain replied that his vinta was too small and 
he desired to hide me tonight on one of the Santa Cruz Islands 
and return tomorrow night in a larger vinta. I did not like this 
plan, for I remembered visiting the Santa Cruz Islands, which 
are but two dots in the wide Strait. Both islands are small, arid, 
and covered with scraggly brush, which would afford little or 
no concealment. I did not want to take the chance of being on 
either island in event the Japanese searched them — which was 
highly probable. 

Joljain agreed that we should not go to the Santa Cruz Islands 
but desired to go to Campo Islam, where he would secure a larger 
vinta and then take me tonight beyond Patalon. The situation 
was beginning to look good. Tonight if possible, while at Campo 
Islam, I would arrange to get word to Sergeant Amsid that I 
was near Patalon. I was sure he would immediately try to con- 
tact me through Dr. Del Rosario; then we could make the neces- 
sary arrangements to go by vinta to Margosatubig, where I could 
begin organizing the guerrilla base. 

I was still crammed down in the bottom of the vinta as we 
cautiously grounded at Campo Islam, near point 1.” Joljain mo- 
tioned for me to step out and to hide well up on the bank 
where there were a number of large vintas covered by coconut 
fronds. I lay down, and he entered the barrio. It seemed a long 
time before Joljain returned, bringing with him an old “T” 
shirt which he tossed to me. I had forgotten that except for the 
religious medal on a string around my neck I was naked and 
gratcfully caught the undershirt and slipped it over my head. 
He then said, ‘We go,” and I asked, “Where is Amsid?” to 
which he replied, “Wait,” and he went down the beach. 
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I waited until it was almost daylight for him to return and 
then decided I must hide. Any of the large vintas covered by 
fronds looked like a good hiding place, but during the day they 
would probably be worked on or used. If the beach were searched, 
the vintas would surely be checked. A point of low bushes ex- 
tended out toward the beach, and I felt that if I could get under 
these bushes it would be the best place to hide. I pushed in from 
the rear, crawling forward. When daylight came I was well hid- 
den but could not understand why I had not been cut while 
getting into the hiding place, for broken bottles and coral 
covered the ground. Because of the contour and elevation of the 
ground and the glass which probably had once contained burial 
offerings, I believe that my hiding place was on an old grave. 

The barrio of Camp Islam, unlike most Moro barrios along 
the sea, had no houses built out over the water. The houses 
were back from the beach in the coconut palms and other trees. 
It was not long until I could hear the barrio awaking. A short 
time later I could just see the heads of several Moros passing 
on the beach. Later a Jap patrol went by but did not stop to 
check the vintas. I could also see under the house on my left. 
There were no houses on my immediate right, which sloped 
down into a low area. During the morning there was little ac- 
tivity, and no one visited the vintas. 

I wondered what had happened to Joljain and thought that 
he would attempt to contact me. As the morning passed and he 
did not appear, I decided that after dark I would move to San 
Jose, a Christian barrio directly north of Campo Islam. Ramos, 
the club steward, and many caddies from the golf club lived 
in San Jose. Through one of them I would be able to contact 
Sergeant Amsid. While lying there I also thought of my close 
friend Dr. Castillo, a resident of Zamboanga City, who had served 
with me at the Zamboanga Training Center in nearby Calarian. 
I had heard that the Japanese had released all Filipino prisoners; 
there was a possibility that Doc was in the city. 

I had great confidence in the abilities of Sergeant Amsid beth 
as a seaman and a soldier. I have previously mentioned that he 
had been the expert in the Moro Company for organizing and 
supervising any activity that pertained to the sea. He had coached 
our aquatic team, had supervised the barge movement of the 
company to Cotabato, and I knew that often he had spent the 
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weekends visiting the peninsula coast line and outlying islands 
in his vinta. 

I had been greatly impressed by Sergeant Amsid’s leadership 
during a night problem which his platoon had conducted along 
West Road in the Wolfe Airfield area. In this problem I had 
given his platoon the mission of eliminating an enemy outpost 
by a night raid; then I immediately left for the outpost, where 
I would best be able to observe the platoon’s performance. At 
the outpost I waited for what seemed twice the time it should 
take for the platoon to carry out its mission. Finally, after neither 
seeing nor hearing any movement that would indicate the pla- 
toon’s approach, I thought it had become lost in the dark and 
the problem would probably have to be called off and a search 
begun to locate Amsid and his platoon. Suddenly, shirtless, bare- 
foot men, armed only with bolos, seemed to explode out of the 
grass around us and struck the surprised outpost before we real- 
ized what had happened. Sergeant Amsid came up, armed and 
attired like the members of his platoon; he explained that this 
raid was conducted as it was customarily done by Moros. 

I remembered also the story about Lieutenant Colonel 
Fletcher, Amsid, and the juramentado. A juramentado is a Moro 
who after a period of fasting binds himself up until his body is 
almost insensible to pain and then goes on a killing rampage 
against Mohammedan infidels. He takes a religious vow that he 
will die while killing the infidels, who supposedly will be his 
servants in the hereafter. This particular juramentado, after kill- 
ing a number of people in the business district of Zamboanga 
City, had hidden in a warehouse. City officials made a request 
to the post commander at Pettit Barracks for a force of Scouts 
to search the warehouse and capture the killer. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Fletcher, then post commander, had served many years with 
the Moro Company, and by 1940 his experiences with them had 
become legends. 

When Colonel Fletcher was notified of this request, he ap- 
proved it. A post officer who was expecting instructions and had 
received none asked Colonel Fletcher how large a force was to 
be sent and what weapons would be carried. Colonel Fletcher 
replied that the force would consist of himself and Amsid. Wea- 
pons would be one baseball bat, which Amsid would carry. 
The two searched the warehouse; it was found that the jura- 
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mentado had already fled to a new location, and I do not know 
where or how he eventually was killed. This great confidence 
that Colonel Fletcher had shown for the loyalty and ability of 
Sergeant Amsid was the same that I felt toward the splendid 
soldier, and I was determined to contact him as quickly as pos- 
sible and then begin immediately the organization of our guer- 
rilla unit. 

My plan for the move from the hiding place to San Jose, 
where I would contact Ramos, was to go north through the low 
area on my right for approximately one hundred yards to the 
road running west from the city to Calarian. The stretch of 
this road along Campo Islam had been the most enjoyable to drive 
in my daily trips between Pettit Barracks and Calarian because 
there was always something interesting happening in the barrio. 
On reaching the road, I planned to check my location by a school- 
house that had been a point of interest, then, guided by it, to 
cross the road and move north through the coconut grove to 
West Road. San Jose was located along West Road in the coco- 
nut grove and should be approximately where I must strike the 
highway. 

In the early afternoon four Moros beached a large vinta a 
short distance east of me. There was a drop of several feet be- 
tween my hiding place and the beach which, combined with the 
bushes, made it difficult to see. I could not positively identify 
the Moros. They were wearing black fezzes, and J thought that 
one of them was a Joloano named Sirajii, who was a Scout and 
could be expected to be with Sergeant Amsid. It seemed best to 
have them contact me. A short time later I raised up on my 
elbow and began picking up the glass and coral under me. 
During this effort to make myself comfortable, a small boy passed 
and quickly ran off when he saw me. I had hoped that he was 
too young to talk, but about an hour later a number of 
children began throwing pieces of coral at my hiding place. It 
eas that the entire barrio must now know that I was hiding 
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the water with the vinta; the other two were on the path which 
led to the first house in the barrio. I approached the two on 
the beach, held up my hand and said, “Americano.” Both were 
startled, and one grabbed a large piece of coral and raised it up 
to throw. He was several feet above me and couldn’t have missed. 
I called, “Datto,” several times in an attempt to make him un- 
derstand that I desired to meet the head man of Campo Islam. 
The one not holding the coral understood me and began ex- 
plaining to the other. By this time the two with the vinta had 
joined them. Suddenly all four turned and ran into the barrio. 
I had had enough and decided to contact Ramos in the barrio 
of San Jose. 

I moved west on the beach beyond the low area, then turned 
north through the barrio where the houses were scattered in the 
coconuts and high brush. I crossed the Calarian Road near the 
school, entered the coconuts, and moved north towards San 
Jose. In the past two years brush had not been cleared between 
the rows of coconut trees, and the going was difficult. I reached 
West Road in approximately the middle of San Jose, where 
the houses were either deserted or torn down and many of the 
coconut trees topped. I knew then that Ramos could not be con- 
tacted. 

One house, well back in the coconuts on the north side of 
the road, had a light in it. I was hungry and decided to try to 
get food, so I knocked on the door. A dog inside began to bark. 
A Filipina came to the door, and I asked her for something to 
eat. She said that it was too dangerous to give me anything be- 
cause the Japanese passed many times during the day on the 
highway. Her husband wanted to help, but she strenuously ob- 
jected. I left the house. I was not discouraged by the Filipina’s 
rebuff, for I knew where I was and what I wanted to do — which 
was to locate Sergeant Amsid and then get started as quickly as 
possible for Margosatubig. 

A short distance beyond the house in the coconuts I stopped 
to rest and to figure out my next move. I could go either to 
Malagutay or into Zamboanga City; from either place I should 
be able to contact Sergeant Amsid and arrange a rendezvous with 
him. Since he was not living at Campo Islam, I was quite sure 
that he must be in Rio Hondo, a Moro barrio just east and 
across an inlet from Pettit Barracks. I recalled a prominent white 
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house, which I always had assumed was a mission house of the 
Jesuit Order. This mission house should be about opposite my 
present location on the other side of the western rice area. An 
airfield was being constructed on part of the rice area at the 
time of my departure from Zamboanga. I had hunted snipe 
in that rice field and thought I knew the terrain. I decided 
on the city; it was the surest and quickest way to make necessary 
arrangements for the rendezvous. I planned to cross the rice field, 
go to the mission house, and ask the priest to hide me while 
he was contacting Sergeant Amsid. 

If I had been familiar with a secret police organization | 

would never have entered Zamboanga City. I later learned that 
the Japanese had established at this time in the city a secret 
police organization which, as I recall, was named the Neighbor- 
hood Association. The general organization of the Neighborhood 
Association as described to me was a geographical one in which 
the city was divided into areas and subareas. The Japanese 
designated a Filipino resident in each area and its respective sub- 
areas. [These designees transmitted instructions and were Tfes- 
ponsible for the loyalty to the Japanese of all families living in 
their respective geographical division. The father or head of 
each home in a subarea was held responsible for the loyal con- 
duct of his household and required to report to the Japanese any 
suspicious activity of a neighbor. If a Filipino committed a dis- 
loyal or subversive act, the head of his home, the subarea designee, 
and the area designee were all held responsible by the Japanese 
for the act and subject to possible punishment for its commission. 
Informers were rewarded. Neighbors became suspicious and fear- 
ful of each other. 
_ The greatest evil of a secret police system of this type is not 
its unjust punishment system but the destruction of mutual trust 
between citizens in the enemy-occupied locality. Freedom from 
a secret police system is another precious freedom that must be 
more fully understood and better appreciated by Americans. 

Heading north for what should be but a short distance, I moved 
out from my resting place in the coconuts, in search of the San 
Roque Loop Road. I erroneously recalled this road as running 
directly west from the mission house across the rice field. I planned 


to guide on the Loop Road, which would lead me directly to 
the mission house. 
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I must have crossed a stream or streams four or five times. 
The mud and water at most of the crossings was waist deep. Many 
nipa palms, whose fronds are preferred to those of the other palms 
as thatching material for the roofs and walls of houses, were lo- 
cated along the streams. I stumbled over many of the cut nipa 
palm butts. Dogs, it seemed, were continuously barking. I passed 
several cleared places in the coconuts where apparently gaso- 
line or planes had been hidden, and I knew it was the edge of 
the new airfield. I found a road, which I thought was the San 
Roque Loop Road and cautiously followed it. Some time later 
I thought that I heard the sound of waves washing up on the 
shore but felt it could not be. Then I crossed a road and ran into 
a woven wire fence, inside of which I could hear generators. At 
first I thought it was a Jap airfield installation but soon realized 
it was the Sea Foods Cannery. I had lost my direction and, fol- 
lowing a hairpin course, was now back on the Calarian Road, only 
a short distance east of Campo Islam.* 

It seemed that I had been moving for a long time; it would 
be daylight soon, and I felt that I could not afford to be lost 
again. I must reach the mission house as quickly as possible. I 
decided to tie my undershirt like a loin cloth, look like a Moro, 
and boldly walk into the city. I felt sure of my directions. 

I proceeded east along the edge of Calarian Road, turned 
north at the bridge instead of continuing through Balawasan, and 
came out on West Road. At Point A” I passed a Filipino sentry, 
whom I later learned was a member of the Japanese-organized 
Bureau of Constabulary. He challenged me. I continued walking, 
and nothing happened. I turned on Buena Vista Avenue, where 
in the vicinity of Point B a Jap on a bicycle coming from the 
Opposite way passed me. I heard the bicycle stop, and he shouted 
something in Japanese. I kept on walking, and again nothing 
happened, Next, in the vicinity of Point C I passed a Filipino 
sentry who was asleep with a rifle beside him. I continued by 
without taking the weapon, which I felt would be a burden at 
this time, 

During my visit to Zamboanga City after liberation Filipino 
friends told me that the sentry who had challenged me thought 
I was a ghost, and the Japanese on the bicycle believed me to be 
a Japanese officer who, unable to sleep, was out walking. 

I arrived at the mission house, went around to the side door, 
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and knocked. Dogs barked, and a young boy opened the door, | 
identified myself and realized while doing it that I had made a 
mistake. When I asked for the padre, I was told that this was the 
house of Wee Sit. I remembered Wee Sit —the steamship line 
agent who had arranged for the Lanao to transport the First Bat- 
talion to Cagayan. He wanted to help me, but upon realizing 
possible retaliation against his family I turned and moved away 
from the house. 

Tetuan and Tumaga were across the rice field to the east. The 
company garden in Tumaga would surely be searched. North 
of the Tumaga River, extending to Mercedes, between the 
mountains and the Gulf coast, was the zone where we had so 
many times hunted doves and snipe. I remembered a farmer 
friend who lived a short distance beyond the bridge between 
North Road and the Gulf. I decided to contact him. 

As I left the Wee Sit house I was watched, so instead of head- 
ing east I went west until out of sight and then doubled back. 
In doubling back I became confused and turned north on the 
Pasananca Road, believing that I was following the road across 
the eastern rice area to Tetuan. It seemed that something was 
wrong when I crossed a rice area and reached a coconut grove in 
a very short time, for the rice area between the mission house 
and ‘I’etuan was a large one. I passed many houses; dogs were con- 
tinuously barking. I went over a Japanese defensive installation, 
including trenches and a large, square, high-walled fortification. 
I remember passing a pipe-line, which should have told me that 
the road parallel to it could only be the Pasananca Road. Then 
I entered a churchyard in which there was a large frame church. 

There was a pile of coconuts in back of the church. I was 
very thirsty and by battering and pulling with my teeth finally 
ripped the husk of a coconut sufficiently to open the nut, which 
turned out to be dry. I next looked for a hiding place in the 
church but could not find 2 suitable one, so I crossed a well- 
traveled road beyond the church and entered a small coconut 
grove on the edge of a rice field. Just after crossing the road, 
an automobile drove up and stopped in front of the church. 
I could hear people getting out of the car, apparently to visit 
the church. A short time later it began to get light. 

First I hid in some high weeds in a fold in the ground; how- 
ever, the mosquitoes soon drove me out. Then I went over to 
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some lean-tos on the edge of the rice field. I was both thirsty 
and hungry and decided to get a coconut. While hunting for a 
coconut, I found a mango tree with many green mangos, several 
of which I picked and chewed without swallowing the pulp. 

Someone was singing a short distance beyond. It was now 
daylight, and I moved towards the singing. It turned out to be a 
boy about twelve years old, who ran when he saw me. I thought 
at the time that he would probably notify the Japanese. I walked 
back, looking for coconuts on the ground and finding two, one 
of which I finally opened. It was good, and I drank the milk 
and ate most of the meat. I moved over to the edge of the rice 
paddy and followed what was apparently a main irrigation ditch. 
It was dry and overgrown with weeds and vines. I ran into a two- 
by-twelve plank spanning the ditch over which the vines had 
completely grown, forming a tent; this appeared to be an ideal 
hiding place. When I worked under these vines and was ap- 
parently settled, I found that I had disturbed a nest of black 
ants and had to move. 

I then decided to cross the open rice area to the coconut grove 
on the far side. Thinking the boy might be watching, I crossed 
diagonally to the right and entered the coconuts in this direction 
and continued on until I was out of sight. Then, keeping very 
low, I doubled back in the opposite direction about five hundred 
yards to the vicinity of Point 2.° I found a place where the vines 
had grown over the low bushes and wormed my way under them. 
Through the few gaps in the vines I laced leaves. I was well con- 
cealed and thought that it would take a dog to find me; the 
hiding place had few bugs and mosquitoes, so I was fairly com- 
fortable. What must have been hours later, I heard the Japanese 
searching for me in the direction of where I had entered the 
coconut grove. They were making a lot of noise, singing Jap 
songs, and coming closer. It began to rain; the noise and singing 
stopped, and the searchers apparently left. 

A carabao and her calf for a short time grazed in a nearby 
open place. A wild chicken came close enough to be seen. I 
prayed often while waiting for the day to pass. I thought over 
what had happened, and it seemed that possibly better judgment 
would have been to have waited for the datto at Campo Islam or, 
instead of coming into the city, to have gone to Malagutay; 
however, I had a feeling that I had done the right thing and 
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that eventually, with God’s help, everything would work out 
favorably. 

I slept for some time and awakened in the afternoon. I at- 
tempted to orient myself by retracing my route and trying to 
fix landmarks. The church visited, which actually was the Santa 
Maria Church at Point D, I believed to be the ‘Tetuan Church 
at Point E.5! The Tetuan Church I remembered as being located 
in a growth of coconuts and other trees that extended north to 
the Tumaga River. There was a rice field south of the Tetuan 
Church, which I reasoned must have been the one I crossed be- 
fore entering my present hiding area. I erroneously deduced that 
I was at Point 3 across the rice field south of the Tetuan Church. 

Actually, I was at Point 2 across the rice field north of the 
Santa Maria Church, with my sense of direction reversed. I was 
not only lost, but my gyro had tumbled. I decided to leave my 
hiding place shortly after dusk and move back across the rice 
field in the direction of the church and keep going until | 
reached the Tumaga River. Once across the river I would be 
beyond the city limits and fairly safe from the Japs. I should 
not have much difficulty after crossing the river in finding my 
way to the snipe-hunting area. 

Late in the afternoon I heard someone move into position 
at approximately Point F. A short time later the singing boy 
returned, and I heard him talking with a Japanese near the edge 
of the rice paddy at approximately Point G. The boy apparently 
climbed a coconut tree and cut down some coconuts which I 
heard fall. I realized that the Japanese had posted guards, and 
I was between two of them. 

Darkness came, and I had to decide whether to move out or 
to wait it out. The undergrowth was thick; there were many 
fallen coconut fronds, and I felt that I could not even crawl 
quietly. I decided to wait it out. 

It was a difficult wait, for I couldn’t move much because the 
guards were too close. The feelers which hung down from 
the underside of the vines were almost unbearable. For a time 
it seemed that I must be under a carnivorous plant, although I had 
never heard of any in Zamboanga. Several painful thorns in 
my feet were beginning to bother me, and my mind started to 
wander. I thought at one time that Larry was with me. Finally 
I fell asleep; it was light when I awoke. I listened carefully and 
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could not hear the guards. They apparently had left while I 
was sleeping. I prayed often while waiting for the day to pass. 

Late in the afternoon I crawled out of the hiding place. I 
was glad that I had waited it out, for even in daylight I made 
much noise moving. I found a coconut and took it with me 
to a new hiding place near the edge of the rice field from which, 
even in the dark, I could reach the open rice field with little 
noise. I finally opened the nut, drank the milk, and ate the 
meat. A small snake, which was the first I had seen, started to 
crawl down the tree under which I was hidden. I moved to a 
new position, which was closer to the edge of the rice field. At 
dusk a man leading a carabao came along the edge of the rice 
field, passing within a few feet of me. The carabao did not shy. 

Dusk finally changed to darkness, and I carefully moved out 
into the rice field to my front and started across it in the direction 
believed to be north, with the Tumaga River as a first objective. 

A few stars were visible in the cloudy sky. Well out in the 

rice field when the clouds cleared, I saw the constellation of the 
False Cross in the sky to my front. There was no doubt about 
the constellation; I had observed it too many times on clear 
nights during the past one and a half years at the Davao Penal 
Colony during trips to the urinal. It meant my direction was 
south, not north. I was moving back into the city and not 
away from it. 
_ I turned and headed back toward my hiding place but stayed 
in the rice area and did not enter the coconuts until reaching 
the north end of the rice field. After entering the coconuts I 
had hard going. The underbrush was thick, and there were many 
thorny bushes and vines. I found that I had crossed a small 
stream several times and knew I was wandering. I found a large 
tea in the coconuts from which I could clearly see the north 
sky. 

The clouds had cleared. In Mindanao the north star is so 
low on the horizon that it cannot be seen in a tall jungle or 
coconuts. The big dipper is tipped upside down as though the 
last drop of water were being drained from it. This places the 
top two stars of the handle high in the sky. I could see the top 
two stars and identify them even in the coconuts. This direction 
would be just a little west of north, which was all right. I reset 
my gyro on these two stars and from then on, never varying 
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much, pushed my way through thick brush, which before I had 
tried to find an easy way around. Travel was difficult, but I could 
not afford to lose direction again. 

I went through a small barrio, and dogs seemed to be barking 
in every direction. I kept on going and fell into a stream, which 
I thought must be the Tumaga River. On the far side I got out 
and began climbing a steep hill. The small barrio through 
which I had just passed was aroused, with lights on and men 
calling. I climbed and crawled up the hill. If this had been the 
Tumaga River along the stretch at which I had hoped to 
reach it, the far bank would have been low and not hilly. I 
realized that I was lost and could not place myself in familiar 
outskirt areas of Zamboanga City. The top of this hill and its 
far side had been cleared and planted in corn, which was about 
ten inches high. I went down the far side of the hill, crossed 
a stream, and found myself in another barrio. A dog, which must 
have been several hundred yards away, began to bark when, 
tired and hungry, I stopped to rest near a small house. My feet 
were so sore from scratches and thorns that it was difficult to 
walk. I thought about asking for help at the nearby house, but 
I decided to go on to a more isolated area. Alternately I walked 
and crept on my knees back to the cultivated hill, which I had 
just come over. Here the ground was soft, and I did not have to 
creep. I went along the hilltop, often sitting down to rest and 
suck shoots of corn. Some small gnat-like insects kept me moving. 

I was near the end of my physical endurance and now, in 
unknown terrain, had lost flexibility. When I knew my location 
on the ground I could react almost instantly to a new situation, 
as I had done when finding out that the mission house was a 
private home. Knowing the terrain, or even erroneously believing 
I knew it, had given me both flexibility and confidence. My con- 
fidence now was entirely dependence on God; I believed every- 
thing that had happened was for the best and with His help I 
would successfully escape. 

When daylight came I was on a high ridge which was under 
cultivation. A few scattered coconut trees were growing in the 
cultivated area. I stopped at a coconut tree, which was low and 
had many brown nuts, in the vicinity of Point 4. I was banging 
i Ml coe ergata trying to knock a coconut loose, when 

- 4 looked in the direction of the shout and saw a 
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young boy on the edge of the cultivation. Another boy joined 
the one who had shouted, and both boys hurried over to me. 
They said that I must get out of the open or I would be seen. 
The two boys introduced themselves as Geronimo Fernandez — 
the one who had shouted —and Marcellano Almazan. The boys 
helped me to a hiding place in some bamboo clumps. They knew 
who I was and said the Japanese were searching the city for me. 
The boys informed me that in the interior of the peninsula there 
were guerrillas. 

I told them that I wanted to go to the guerrillas but first I 
needed food and cigars. They cautioned me to stay hidden and 
left for the supplies. I lay down, thanked God, and anxiously 
awaited the return of the boys. Before long both of them were 
back with food, cigars, a pair of trousers, and a shirt, then left 
for more food. I ate over a dozen raw eggs, many bananas and 
cookies, drank several quarts of sweetened coffee, and smoked 
cigars during my stay in the bamboo clumps. 

The boys on one of their return trips were accompanied by 
Modesto Aldaneza, a guerrilla agent, who knew the trail back 
through the mountains to Moroc, where the guerrillas were located. 
I found that I was near the barrio of Cabatangan, which is in 
the foothills of the mountains, north of the city’s large western 
rice area. I had been west of the bend in the Tumaga River. 

Modesto said that he had been in the city, where a great 
search was being made for me. I was referred to as the white 
monkey, The search was headed by a convict named Mareno, whom 
the Japanese had released from the San Ramon Penal Colony. It 
was Mareno’s car that had driven up to the Santa Maria Church, 
where I had been reported as being either heard or seen. I learned 
that Mr. Galle had not died as reported in the Davao newspaper 
posted on the information board in camp. He and Dr. Del Rosario 
and their families had been massacred by this same Mareno. Dr. 
Del Rosario had been accused of aiding guerrillas. One evening 
Mareno appeared at the Galle house and demanded that Dr. 
Del Rosario be turned over to him. Mr. Galle refused and was 
shot and seriously wounded by Mareno. A short time later, under 
the leadership of Mareno, about a hundred Japanese and Kai- 
gens (Filipinos serving the Japanese as marines) surrounded the 
house and, without warning, opened fire, killing both families. 
There were no survivors. The plantation house was looted; it and 
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the other plantation buildings were then destroyed by fire. Ramos, 
our steward at the golf club, whom I had hoped to contact in 
San Jose, was also dead. He reportedly was executed by the 
Japanese because he was a friend of Americans. Modesto did 
not know Sergeant Amsid. 

We decided to leave shortly after dark for Moroc.* The boys 
began to get ready for the move and brought me a pair of tennis 
shoes which, although too small, could be tied to my feet like 
heelless slippers. That afternoon, at different times, the fathers 
and mothers of the two boys visited me, bringing with them 
cookies and mangos. I must have been tough-looking, for Mrs. 
Almazan began to cry. Jesus, another son of the Almazans, came 
up to my hiding place, and I found that he had been with me 
at Digos. 

That evening after dark, in a light rain, the two Almazan 
boys joined me. Modesto was watching for the Japanese and would 
join us later. Our trail out was down to the barrio of Cabatangan 
and then up into the central mountains of the peninsula. It was 
very dark, and Jesus carried a torch that glowed like the lighted 
end of a large cigar. He held it close to the ground and, by 
occasionally waving it, secured enough light to follow the trail. 
These lights, which glowed for hours, were made by binding and 
tying together narrow, tough thongs taken from the top of a 
coconut tree. I needed help as we worked our way down the 
steep and slippery path to Cabatangan. 

We finally reached the houses where all was dark, and the two 
families were waiting for us. Our party consisted of Modesto, 
Marcellano, Jesus, another young man, and myself. The Fernan- 
dez boy, who had found me, was too young to make the trip. A 
large joint of bamboo filled with tuba, which is fermented 
coconut juice, was passed around, and everybody drank. After 
a couple of drinks the mothers kissed the boys and me. Then, 
— Seay us, we started out. 

1e boys changed off pushing and pulling me up the trail. 

It was raining hard. Several we apy starting ce reaed a 

clearing belonging to Marcellano Almazan. Here he had planted 

corn which was now ripe, and in a small shelter we roasted the 

ae arenes to stop. There was little danger from 

bee Pe ae 4 ed to be as far from the city as possible 
crore Gaylignt; so alter a good rest we resumed the climb. 
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Well after daylight we descended into the canyon of the 
Tumaga River. The trail we were following was a series of land- 
marks known by Modesto. While waiting for him to find his way 
out of the Tumaga Canyon, we were surprised by a large group 
of Filipinos. They came around a bend in the canyon and were 
on us before we could hide. They hailed our party and kept going. 
The boys said that the group was from the barrio of Tumaga 
and were after rattan. We finally climbed out of the canyon and 
continued on toward Moroc. 

It was about midday when we reached a clearing in which a 
Filipino was plowing. We waited while he went to contact the 
leader of a nearby guerrilla outpost. The farmer returned in 
about a half hour, accompanied by a number of men who were 
led by a man mounted on a carabao. The mounted man intro- 
duced himself as Lieutenant Enrique Garcia and said that I would 
be taken to the headquarters of Lieutenant Rondael, the com- 
mander of the guerrilla company at Moroc.* 

The other members of our party would not be permitted to 
accompany me to headquarters. I would have liked to have them 
eat and rest before starting back, but Lieutenant Garcia said 
that because of security reasons this was as far as the boys could go. 
I talked to each of my companions and complimented him on his 
loyalty and bravery. I assured the boys that some time later I 
would reward them for helping me. With this parting, Modesto 
took the lead and the others followed him on the trail back to 
Cabatangan. 

Lieutenant Enrique Garcia helped me on the carabao, and the 
two of us rode double, with me in the rear. It was several miles 
to headquarters, up and down, over a number of small ridges. 
It was my first ride in the rear seat position on a carabao. I had 
the carabao’s tail in my right hand and my left arm around 
Lieutenant Garcia. When going downhill, it was my job to pre- 
vent us from sliding forward and over the carabao’s head by 
holding onto both the tail and Enrique. 

Moroc was a fertile pocket in the mountains. We passed several 
fields where corn and upland rice were being cultivated and 
finally arrived at a group of buildings in some trees, which served 
as both living quarters and headquarters. I met Lieutenant Ron- 
dael, and we went over to the house jointly occupied by him and 
the family of Lieutenant Dominador Anguillar, where I would 
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spend the night. After a good dinner I soaked my feet for several 
hours in hot water and removed most of the thorns imbedded in 
them. 

Lieutenant Rondael, whose home was on Basilan Island, was 
very nervous; I later was told that his mother and other members 
of his family had recently been cruelly killed by the Japanese. His 
company was one of a number of guerrilla companies located 
in the interior mountains. Lieutenant Rondael informed me 
that he planned the following evening to begin the two-night 
trip to his commander at Headquarters, First Separate Battalion, 
which was located west of Curuan on the Sibuco Trail. There 
he would leave me with the commander of the guerrilla forces 
in Southern Zamboanga, who was an American lieutenant named 
LeCouver. 

I inquired about my Zamboanga friends; Sergeant Amsid was 
not known. First Sergeant Ramos commanded a guerrilla com- 
pany at Vitali which had many Scout members. Captain Castillo 
was the guerrilla surgeon and had built a small hospital west of 
battalion headquarters at a locality called Latuan on the Sibuco 
Trail. No one knew lieutenants Amalani, Casino, Macauyag, Arao, 
and Sienes who had accompanied me when I went on duty with 
the Philippine Army. The war news was good. Allied forces had 
earlier in the month landed in France. Our forces in the South- 
west Pacific were in northern New Guinea. 

Before retiring that night, Mrs. Anguillar applied a dark 
lotion to the scratches and bites on my legs and feet. I was told 
that the lotion was the sap from a local tree. The next morning 
I was surprised at the effect of the lotion on the scratches and bites. 
Although I was stiff, sore, and could hardly walk, the sores treated 
by the lotion seemed to be healing without infection. 

In the afternoon we began to prepare for the move to Bun- 
giao, where the over-day stop on the trip to battalion headquarters 
would be made. Bungiao was the locality Larry had visited before 
surrender, and it had been the objective of our escape plan. 
Filipinos are loyal, generous people, and members of the Moroc 
Company gave me many articles, invaluable to their owners, on 
my departure. First Sergeant Israel Budlong presented me with a 
fine dagger, which he had made. Lieuenants Anguillar, Enriques, 
and others gave me a mosquito bar, underwear, and a pair of 
rubber boots. 
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We left Moroc for Bungiao in the early evening. The trail 
was along the coastal mountain range. Moro Gulf, far below us, 
seemed even more beautiful than I remembered it from Bolong 
Heights. This magnificent view made me think of how wonderful 
it is to be a free man. 

My native pony was fine transportation for approximately 
the first half hour, after which time the rice sacks used for a 
saddle were inadequate padding, and it was less painful to 
walk than ride. After dark we descended to North Road, which 
we followed to the vicinity of Bolong and there turned west 
through some rice paddies to Bungiao in the foothills. About day- 
light we arrived at the home of Lieutenant Rondael’s fiancée, 
where her mother prepared a fine meal for us. The mother then 
scooted one of her children from a sleeping mat, on which I was 
soon asleep. 

Later, friends visited me, among whom were Mr. Cecilio Le- 
desma. He invited me to his evacuation home which was nearby 
and not crowded. We arrived at the Ledesmas in the late morn- 
ing, where Mrs. Ledesma prepared a meal, following which I lay 
down for a siesta. I was awakened by music and, on going outside 
the house, found that the Ledesmas had organized a fiesta. The 
music was by the “High Hatters,” the dance band that had 
played for the ball at Pasananca Park at the time of the departure 
of the First Battalion for Malaybalay. One brother led and 
the other played a horn in the band. They played Zamboanga 
songs and request numbers. Lieutenant Pacut, company com- 
mander of the guerrilla company at Bungiao, brought sections 
of bamboo filled with tuba. Mrs. Ledesma had prepared more 
food. Dr. Bello and many friends from Zamboanga were there. The 
unrestrained playing of the “High Hatters’’ could be heard for 
miles. There was no doubt that I was again a free man. 

The Joljains, Galles, Del Rosarios, Ramos, Fernandezs, Al- 
mazans, Ledesmas, all represent the “Allied civilian living in 
Allied areas occupied by the enemy” member of the Allied team 
In prosecuting war. Their position is a hazardous one in applying 
pressure to the enemy. They must not only be strong citizens but 


must possess to a high degree man’s finest characteristic: moral 
courage, 
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48 See Sketch 8. 
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50 See Sketch 8. 
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During the fiesta we made arrangements to leave Bungiao at 
twilight for guerrilla headquarters at Latuan.5* There I would 
meet Lieutenant LeCouver, an American, who was commander 
of the scattered guerrilla companies in the Southern Zamboanga 
eninsula. Our route to Latuan, except that we would be going 
In the opposite direction, would be approximately the one that 
Larry and I had planned to take from the Sibuco Trail to Bun- 
glao in our original escape plan. At Bungiao I had found the 
loyal friends with whom we had hoped to rest and regain our 
strength while beginning the assembly of members of the Scouts 
and Philippine Army at Margosatubig. The “High Hatters’ were 
still tooting at dusk when, after saying goodbyes and having a 
final drink of tuba for the trail, we left Bungiao for Latuan. 

Our route was northeast by trail to Bolong Heights, where the 
trail joined North Road; this we followed down into the 
valley of the Curuan River. Lieutenant Rondael and I were 
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mounted; the remainder of the party of approximately fifteen men 
was on foot. They were armed with a variety of weapons which 
included rifles, carbines, and submachine guns. Somewhere beyond 
the Curuan River my pony’s foot slipped through an opening 
in a log bridge, and in falling I caught my leg under the horse. 
It was the first time since leaving the prison ship that I had been 
injured. The leg was only bruised, but after the accident travel 
was painful and I became very tired. — 

Our party arrived while it was still dark at guerrilla head- 
quarters, where I was met by Lieutenant LeCouver—a young 
man in his early twenties. He informed me that a radio mes- 
sage had been sent to higher headquarters reporting that I was 
in Southern Zamboanga. LeCouver thought instructions on my 
disposition should be received in a few days. He said that his 
immediate commander was Lieutenant Colonel Bowler, who 
commanded all guerrilla units in western Mindanao. LeCouver 
told me that I would be directed to report to Colonel Bowler’s 
headquarters, called “A’’ Corps Headquarters, at Penocuban in 
Northern Zamboanga. The distance from Latuan to Penocuban, 
was about one hundred fifty miles by trail; journey time was ap- 
proximately two weeks. There was a possibility that one of the two 
guerrilla launches, which were based near Pagadian, might make 
a supply trip to Southern Zamboanga. If this happened, I would be 
able to take the launch on the return trip as far as Pagadian. 
The remaining distance from Pagadian to “A” Corps Headquar- 
— was not great; travel time would be approximately two 

ays. 

Lieutenant LeCouver said that the escape party from the 
Davao Prison Camp, headed by Commander McCoy and Major 
Melnik, had been evacuated from Mindanao on the return trip 
of a submarine which had brought in supplies. I also found out 
that Lieutenant Colonel Bowler was Louis Bowler, who had 
served for a time as one of my battalion commanders at Digos 
and had subsequently been transferred to the Cagayan Sector. 

I was told that Captain Castillo was in charge of the hospital 
here at Latuan and was anxious to see me. Doc was now on his 
way over to headquarters and had made arrangements for me 
to stay with him. I learned that Colonel Fertig, whose head- 
quarters was in the Agusan River Valley in eastern Mindanao, 
was the over-all commander of guerrillas on Mindanao. I did 
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not know Colonel Fertig, who reportedly had been the engineer 
oflicer in the Lanao Sector before surrender. The entire guerrilla 
organization in the Philippines was operated directly from General 
MacArthur’s headquarters in Australia. While awaiting Captain 
Castillo’s arrival, I prepared a lengthy radio message reporting 
the movement north of prisoners from the Davao Penal Colony 
and their dire physical condition. 

I had escaped for the purpose of joining a guerrilla unit, and 
now, finding one already organized, I wanted to join it. I should 
be able to fit in somewhere in this Mindanao organization — 
particularly in either Southern Zamboanga or along the Sayre 
Highway in central Mindanao where I knew the terrain. Our 
invasion force, in liberating the island, would undoubtedly have 
to conduct military operations in these two important areas. The 
operations would require a supporting effort by guerrillas, and I 
was sure that with my military experience in these areas I could 
be helpful. I thought it best to wait until I had seen Lieutenant 
Colonel Bowler before asking for an assignment in the organiza- 
tion. 

Captain Castillo finally arrived, and after a happy reunion we 
left together for his hospital. Latuan, like the names of many 
places in the Philippines, was a locality and not a barrio. The 
locality of Latuan included an indefinite area surrounding a 
large house, which was located along the Sibuco Trail approxi- 
mately a kilometer from guerrilla headquarters. The hospital 
occupied the rooms in the front of the house; the owner and 
his family occupied the rear rooms of their home. Both occu- 
pants shared the common kitchen. Below the hospital on a 
Stream a small thatched house had been built as a home for 
Dr. and Mrs. Castillo. On arriving at the hospital, I found that 
a small room containing a bed had been prepared for me. 
Laureano supervised my bath, examined my bruised leg, ex- 
tracted several deeply imbedded thorns from my feet, and then 
I began a wonderful rest at Latuan. 

Hospital patients, considering the limited means available, 
have never received better care and attention than that which 
We received at the Latuan Hospital. Fellow patients included 
both guerrillas and civilians, most of whom were sick with 
malaria. Dr. Castillo, assisted by Miss Evangelista and two men, 
carefully attended all of us. In addition, Laureano visited the 
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sick in distant places. On one of these trips he brought back 
a cow with a young calf and told me that from now on I would 
have fresh milk. The cow had a different idea, and she made 
milking so hazardous that the calf continued on a full diet and 
I returned to milk from young coconuts. 

Medicines were in very limited supply. The malaria patients 
were treated with a tea which was brewed from the bark of a 
tree that must have been a member of the cinchona family. 
This potion was the best available but was not an effective 
remedy for malaria. Diarrhea was treated by another tea which 
was brewed from the new, bright green leaves of the guava 
bush. The tea had a reddish color and was quite effective. 

Mrs. Castillo prepared many special dishes for me. I was eat- 
ing five times a day—the three regular meals and a morning 
and afternoon merienda. At the meriendas there were always 
cookies, candy, or some other sweets. Food was not plentiful, for 
casavas and coconuts were the main diet. These meriendas were 
something special and represented self-sacrifice. 

Lieutenant Adan, a fellow patient, was recovering from a 
bullet wound in his foot which he had received the past month 
during an engagement with the Japanese that had taken place 
at the Moro barrio of Sangali. Prior to the engagement a heavily 
armed Japanese force of approximately eighty men had secretly 
landed by boat in the vicinity of Bolong and then had begun a 
campaign of terrorization. During darkness the Japanese would 
surround a home or barrio, kill the occupants, and loot the build- 
ings; during daylight they would hide in the forest. 

Efforts of the guerrillas to locate the daylight hiding place 
of the enemy were unsuccessful until one day a report was re- 
ceived that a group of Japanese was at Sangali. The Japanese, 
who apparently were waiting for water transportation to return 
them to Zamboanga City, were lolling along the shore and in the 
buildings built out over the water when the guerrilla attacking 
force crept up and opened fire on them. The guerrillas withdrew 
when their ammunition was gone. Lieutenant Adan estimated 
that they had killed or wounded over half the Japanese force. 

Adan was an engineer who was very familiar with the Zam- 
boanga City area. He drew the sketch of Zamboanga City which 
has been used in this book. I originally asked him to draw it 
for the purpose of tracing the route which I had followed in 
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moving from Campo Islam to Cabatangan. Before I left the hos- 

ital, Adan drew the sketches of Southern Zamboanga (Sketch 
9) and Northern Zamboanga (Sketch 10). ‘These sketches were 
my only maps in later travel; I kept a calendar of events on 
their reverse side. The sketches were carried in a section of 
bamboo that had been fashioned into a waterproof map case. 

I have previously mentioned that at the time of the surren- 
der at the final defensive position in Cotabato on May 10, 1942, 
we lacked needed tactical doctrine which would provide for a 
transition from defeat in conventional combat to guerrilla war- 
fare. To the best of my knowledge the only pre-planning for 
continued resistance in Mindanao subsequent to surrender was 
provision for hiding out a radio communication party headed by 
Commander Worcester. In spite of this lack of prior planning, 
a fine guerrilla organization developed in Mindanao. Guerrilla 
organizations developed in other conquered areas during World 
War II, and in some of these areas the pressure applied by this 
member of the Allied team. was highly responsible for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. I believe that this revival of guer- 
rilla warfare during World War II should be considered as is 
nuclear firepower and rockets—a new development that will 
play a decisive role in the winning of a future war and armed 
conflicts. 

Tactical doctrine for the initiation and conduct of guerrilla 
warfare has been developed since May 10, 1942; however, I be- 
lieve that because of lack of understanding of guerrilla organiza- 
tion and operations by commanders and staff officers, our guer- 
rilla operations in a future war or conflict will not be employed 
to full potential. In our present operational planning, guerrilla 
warfare is considered as something special —an adjunct and not 
an integral part of future warfare. Guerrilla warfare must be 
recognized as a regular playing member of the army team, not as 
a specialist, as we are prone to view it today. Among the rea- 
sons for this lack of understanding of guerrilla warfare by com- 
manders and staff officers are: a false aura of mystery about guer- 
rilla organization and operations; ambiguous terminology; a ten- 
dency by some individuals with guerrilla experience to make 
what is simple, complex. 

_ The discussion of guerrilla warfare organization and opera- 
tions presented in subsequent paragraphs is based both on the 
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history of the Southern Zamboanga Guerrilla Organization as 
related by Captain Castillo and my own observations in Zam- 
boanga during 1944. Later in 1950 and 1951 I used the ex- 
ressed thoughts as doctrine for the organization and operations 
of the North Korea Guerrilla Organization. 

During our visits at the hospital Laureano related the his- 
tory of the guerrilla organization in the Southern Zamboanga 
Peninsula. It began with the resolute people of Zamboanga who 
were determined to remain free men. They evacuated from their 
homes in the Japanese-occupied districts to isolated areas where 
food could be raised and terrain barriers provided protection 
from the conquerors. Almost immediately the evacuees became 
the victims of bandit gangs which robbed and terrorized them. 
The bandits were almost a greater evil than the Japanese; some 
victims returned to the city, where they surrendered to the 
enemy. 

The second stage in this evolutionary development was the 
arrival at the isolated communities of armed military personnel 
who had not surrendered. These military men organized them- 
selves into security forces which eventually eliminated the ban- 
dits in their respective localities. Security forces evolved at Capi- 
san, Moroc, Cacao, Bungiao, Curuan, Vitali, and several other 
locations. After eliminating the bandits, the security forces be- 
came units which, independent of each other, began to conduct 
attrition actions against the Japanese. 

Lieutenant Celso Fernandez, now executive officer at guer- 
rilla headquarters, was Doc's hero. Celso, with a group of ap- 
proximately twenty men, eliminated the bandits in the moun- 
tains north of West Road. He then established a base for his 
guerrilla unit on Mount Capisan, the high mountain overlook- 
ing Zamboanga City and from there began to conduct attrition 
Operations against the Japanese. Raids were made on the air- 
field. Ambushes were set up on West Road between the city 
and Caldera Bay, where the Japanese had established a seaplane 
anchorage. Successful ambushes in which seaplane pilots were 
Killed, supplies captured, and vehicles destroyed eventually forced 
the Japanese to abandon the Caldera Bay anchorage. The Japa- 
Nese were unsuccessful in their efforts, which included attacks 
supported by planes and naval gunfire, to destroy the Capisan 
Guerrilla Unit. 
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The third stage in this evolutionary development of the 
Southern Zamboanga Guerrilla Organization was the unification 
of the separate guerrilla units. A central headquarters was 
needed for the purposes of: coordinating the efforts of the dif. 
ferent guerrilla units, providing the capability of assembling and 
directing all units in a combined effort against the Japanese, 
and securing from outside sources the weapons, equipment, and 
supplies that were needed for organizational growth. Several head- 
quarters groups came down from Northern Zamboanga to South- 
ern Zamboanga to establish central control over the scattered com- 
panies. Each time the central commander either took advantage 
of his position to abuse the people in the isolated settlements 
or made overtures to the Japanese. Lieutenant LeCouver had 
assumed command of the companies the past December and 
finally had established unity. 

An analysis of the history of the Southern Zamboanga Guer- 
rilla Organization reveals that development of the organization 
was based on four essential factors: resolute people, terrain iso- 
lation, availability of food, and weakness of the enemy. If these 
four essential factors are present in a conquered area, the next 
requisite for the development is weapons. If the weapons are in 
the form of armed men with military experience, organizational 
development will normally be that of a guerrilla organization. 
If the weapons are only a distribution of arms to civilians, or- 
ganizational development will normally be that of a partisan or- 
ganization. The difference in the two organizations is their po- 
tentiality for growth. A guerrilla unit, with its military back- 
ground, is capable of combining with other guerrilla units to 
form the equivalent of a battalion, regiment, division, corps, Or 
even army. A partisan organization, with its civilian background, 
is normally interested in defending and operating in its own 
locality only; it normally will resist attempts to combine it with 
other units for operations in a distant area. 

The presence of the four essential factors in Southern Zam- 
boanga on introduction of armed military men spontaneously 
produced the haphazard growth of a fine guerrilla organization. 
If at the time of the surrender of Mindanao, plans providing 
for transition to guerrilla warfare based on the four essential 
factors had been ready, the growth would have been designed 
rather than haphazard. These plans would have taken advan- 
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tage of the great communication, medical, ordnance, transpor- 
tation, and other talents that went into prison camp and were 
eventually lost to our nation.” Prior planning also insures that 
a full effort is being made to develop guerrilla warfare and it 
is not left to chance. 

At this time in June, 1944, the Southern Zamboanga Guer- 
rilla Organization and our front line units in New Guinea were 
separated by an ocean barrier of approximately 1,500 miles. The 
guerrillas in Southern Zamboanga were not sufficiently strong 
to reconquer the Lower Peninsula by themselves and were wait- 
ing for the arrival of a liberating force with which they could 
operationally team against the Japanese and reconquer their 
homeland. 

A period of waiting for the arrival of a liberating force fol- 
lowed by a period of operationally teaming with the liberating 
force is believed to be the normal cycle of a guerrilla organiza- 
tion in resisting a conqueror. The period of waiting for arrival 
—that period when the liberating force is still distant — will be 
called here the strategic period of guerrilla operations. ‘The 
period after arrival of the liberating force —the teaming period 
— will be called the tactical period of guerrilla operations. 

Guerrilla and partisan operations during the strategic period 
are normally limited to the activities of intelligence, attrition, 
and haven. The strategic activity of intelligence — frequently 
the most important guerrilla activity — includes more than nor- 
mal operations for military information. Enemy airfields and sea 
lanes require surveillance. Technical information of new enemy 
materiel must be secured. Agents like Modesto must observe 
and report the strength, composition, and organizational names 
of troop units which are being moved by ground, sea, and air 
transportation into or through the area. ‘The reporting of this 
information must be timely. Lieutenant LeCouver told me that 
several months earlier he had received a radio message requesting 
information on the location of the Japanese fleet which was 
operating in this area of the Pacific. At the time the message was 
received, he was at the observation post watching some Japanese 
naval ships moving south on Moro Gulf. He immediately sent 
out a radio message reporting this movement of enemy war ships. 
Some time later he received a ‘“‘well done” message from Admiral 
Nimitz. This is a fine example of the timely reporting of im- 
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portant information made possible by the large, powerful radio 
stations that guerrillas are able to sect up and then protect. 

The strategic activity of attrition has as its objective the wear- 
ing down or atrophying of enemy strength. Attrition actions are 
directed against both personnel and materiel targets, whose de- 
struction will have a paralyzing or crippling effect on the enemy's 
capability for conducting war. Personnel targets include both 
man’s physical and psychological being. The activity of attri- 
tion has both a primary and secondary weakening effect, in that 
an action not only results in enemy personnel and materiel losses, 
but also causes a containment of enemy strength as a protective 
force in his rear area. This protective force, if it were not being 
contained, would be available to oppose our front line forces 
in the combat zone. Lieutenant Celso Fernandez’ operations on 
West Road are a fine example of attrition actions that result in 
a wearing down of enemy strength and, to a limited degree, the 
containment of enemy strength. 

The Southern Zamboanga Guerrilla Organization was at this 
time in contact with the Japanese at a strong roadblock which 
the guerrillas had established on North Road in the savanna 
defile near Mercedes. ‘The block was manned by the different 
guerrilla companies on a rotating basis. The dual mission of the 
roadblock was to stop a small enemy force from penetrating 
along North Road and to fall back and delay the penetration 
of a large force. During the delaying action against a large 
force, the guerrilla companies in the interior of the peninsula 
would move to sectors on the mountain ridge paralleling the 
highway, from where they could attack the flank and rear of 
the advancing Japanese columns. 

_ The strategic activity of haven has as its objective the provid- 
ing of refuge to escapees and evadees. The guerrillas had provided 
haven to me, an escapee. Soon our aircraft would be carrying out 
missions that would require flights over Mindanao. Any crews 
forced down over Lower Zamboanga would be assisted in evad- 
ing the enemy by guerrillas, who would protect them and 
help in the return of the airmen to their organizations. 
sp the sara seg eo the conduct of operations dur- 
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All the services — Army, Navy and Marines, Air Force — have 
an interest in the guerrilla and partisan operations during the 
strategic period. The Army has a primary interest because of its 
later responsibility, as the liberating force, for operationally team- 
ing with the guerrillas during the tactical period. 

Guerrilla operations during the teaming or tactical period are 
limited only by the size, training, and armament of the guerrilla 
organization. The army commander of the liberating force has 
been reinforced by a military unit that is ideally positioned in 
the enemy's rear. The liberating force on arriving in Zamboan- 
ga (it turned out to be an infantry division) would have a guer- 
tilla unit of approximately two battalion strength to reinforce 
it. The Zamboanga Guerrilla Organization in operationally 
teaming with this liberating force could be assigned a variety of 
tactical missions to include blocking, raiding, harassing, clearing 
and securing an airstrip for landing of air-transported troops and 
supplies, security for naval gunfire and air observers, and the 
provision of expert guides to units of the liberating force. It was 
possible that the guerrillas with additional weapons, given air and 
Naval support, could liberate the Lower Peninsula by them- 
selves. The principles of war also govern the conduct of opera- 
tions during the tactical period — particularly the principles of 
unity of command, cooperation, and the offensive. 

During my stay at Latuan a number of visitors stopped by 
the hospital to see me. From them I learned more about the 
happenings in the Southern Zamboanga Peninsula since sur- 
render and also the present location of Scouts and friends. 

Lieutenant Ramos, former first sergeant of the Moro Com- 
pany, now commanded the guerrilla company at Vitali, the eye 
end of West Road. He had in his unit most of the Scouts in the 
Moro Company, who were from the province of Lanao. Cor- 
poral Rutom and Hamat had been killed. Lao now commanded 
a guerrilla battalion in Northern Zamboanga. Sergeant Amsid 
and most of the Scouts from Sulu had, with few exceptions, never 
joined the guerrillas. There was always a cleavage in the Moro 
Company between its Lanao and Sulu members; for this reason 
I could understand why the Scouts from Jolo were not at Vitali. 
The reason they had not joined other guerrilla units was not 
disloyalty but because of an antipathy against them in Mindanao, 
which for centuries had been raided by their ancestors. 
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Commander Fritz Worcester had visited me in the hospital 
at Impalutao the month before surrender. At this time he men- 
tioned that he had come down from Luzon to Mindanao for 
the purpose of supervising the movement of food from Pagadian 
to Zamboanga City. Actually, I learned _ that Fritz had the mis- 
sion of organizing a coast watch in Mindanao. Several people 
later told me that he was the “father” of the splendid network 
of coast watch radio stations in Mindanao that observed and 
reported the movement of Japanese shipping. Fritz was believed 
now to be located on the island of Negros. 

Corporal Gumbahali, who had been a bugler in the Moro 
Company, visited me. He had been hiding in the hills and ar- 
rived at Latuan armed with a revolver and a barong which 
had belonged to his father. A barong is a wide, thick, heavy, single- 
edged Moro fighting knife. A blow from a barong will cut deep 
into any nonmetallic material and will easily amputate a leg or 
arm with one swing. I remembered that Breitling had mentioned 
Gumbahali, whose machine gun crew had so successfully am- 
bushed the Japanese during their advance south on the Sayre 
Highway. I asked Gumbahali why he had not joined the guer- 
rillas; he said that, being a Joloano, it was difficult to be ac- 
cepted. He mentioned that he had killed several bandits with 
his revolver during the early days. He now wanted to be my 
bodyguard. Gumbahali later accompanied me to Northern Zam- 
boanga. He never moved during daylight without the barong, 
and at night he slept with it beside him. I remembered hearing 
a retired Philippine Constabulary colonel one time say that 
he believed some Moros could sense danger. Gumbahali seemed 
to possess this trait, and I always slept soundly when he was 
with me. 

In late June, 1944, I began to make daily visits to guerrilla 
headquarters, which was located along the inland slope of a 
ridge paralleling the coast line. A coast watch observation post 
Was set up on the crest of the ridge, where there was a fine view 
of Moro Gulf. A radio capable of communicating with both 

A” Corps Headquarters and Mindanao headquarters was in 
Operation. During these visits I would usually first check with 
Lieutenant LeCouver to find out if my orders had been received, 
ie then we would listen to the radio broadcast of the war news. 
‘ € news was good. In Europe our forces were in Normandy; 
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sn the Central Pacific in mid-June our Navy won the Battle of 
the Philippine Sea, which, with the successes in the Marianas 
Islands, meant that the supply line from Hawaii to the Philip- 
pines soon would be reopened; in the Southwest Pacific Command 
our forces were in northern New Guinea; the long-awaited re- 
lieving and now liberating force should be arriving in the Philip- 
pines before the end of the year. The war news was so good that 
we thoroughly enjoyed the propaganda broadcasts of “Tokyo 
Rose” and her fine music. 

During these visits I became better acquainted with Lieute- 
nant Donald LeCouver. Before surrender he had been an air 
corps soldier who had come to Mindanao from Luzon on the 
inter-island ship Mayon. I remembered how fortunate we had 
been to get this ship through to Mindanao with a load of air 
corps people. The Japanese bombed it several times and apparent- 
ly in their last attack believed that it was sinking when the 
skipper released the steam. At the time of surrender Lieutenant 
LeCouver was in northern Mindanao, where he had first hidden 
out and later participated in the development of the cuerrilla 
organization. He had been in command of Southern Zamboanga 
since the past December. At this time he was doing a fine job 
as commander, ably assisted by his executive officer, Lieutenant 
Celso Fernandez. 

One day on my visit to headquarters, LeCouver said that a 
message had been received from “A” Corps directing me to report 
to Colonel Bowler. Travel, as far as Pagadian, would be on the 
retum trip of a launch that was bringing some supplies to 
Southern Zamboanga. Captain Gillon had recently been assigned 
to skipper the launch, and this would be his first visit to Southern 
Zamboanga. 

It was about the first of July when I met Captain Gillon. He 
had arrived the previous day, and the launch was now concealed 
at an anchorage in the mouth of the Vitali River. A Japanese 
force was reported to be moving from Aurora towards Pagadian 
at the time the launch left Northern Zamboanga. Gillon thought 
that the Japanese were probably searching for supplies that one 
of our submarines had recently landed near Pagadian. The return 
trip of the launch to Northern Zamboanga would be delayed 
until the Japanese cleared the Pagadian area. 

Mrs. Castillo had a splendid birthday party for Laureano on 
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July 4. It was a pleasant afternoon. LeCouver and Gillon were 
there. We congratulated Doc, drank tuba, and enjoyed the fine 
food she had prepared. Captain Gillon and I talked at some 
length. He was an Australian artillery officer who had been taken 
prisoner at Singapore and later moved to a prison camp on 
an island off the Borneo coast in the vicinity of Sandakan.% 
He was one of several Australian prisoners who had escaped from 
the Sandakan Prison Camp and then had come up through 
the Sulu Sea to Mindanao—a direction that was away from 
Australia. I inquired as to why they had not attempted to make 
their way home through the East Indies. He replied that since 
the natives in the Indies were predominantly pro-Japanese and 
the Australians had heard reports that the Filipinos were friends, 
the group had come north. Two members of the Allied team, 
“Allied civilians living in Allied areas occupied by the enemy,” 
and “Allied guerrillas in enemy occupied areas,” were missing 
in Indonesia, which, set up by the Japanese, became a nation 
shortly after the end of the war. 

On my arrival at “A” Corps Headquarters, I planned to ask 
for assignment to Southern Zamboanga. Lieutenant LeCouver 
had done a fine job— probably better than I could have done 
during the strategic period. In the tactical period, which would 
soon begin, I would be better qualified to plan and coordinate 
tactical operations with the liberating force. I was more ex- 
perienced in conventional warfare. I had noted a number of 
organizational and operational planning projects that must be 
started immediately if the guerrillas in Southern Zamboanga 
were to support the landing force to their maximum capability. 

I told Lieutenant LeCouver of my desire for assignment 
and pointed out several projects which required immediate action. 
He seemed to be agreeable to my request for assignment, and I 
was sure that we could work together in the busy days ahead. This 
assignment would do two things: I would be in an area where I 
was best qualified for service from the standpoint of terrain and 
people; I was still senior in rank to Lieutenant Colonel Bowler, 
and the isolated Southern Zamboanga organization, which was 
difficult to control from “A” Corps Headquarters, could be made 
a separate command directly under Colonel Fertig. 

Lieutenant Rondael, Modesto, and Marcellano unexpectedly 
arrived at headquarters from Moroc on July 12. They had made 
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the trip to bring information that a 50,000-peso reward had been 
offered for my capture and that Japanese patrolling was very active. 
This was a bit high in the Japanese scale of awards. In- 
formers were almost sure to soon report to the Japanese both 
the location of the launch near Vitali and my presence in the 
Curuan area. 

The Vitali mooring was not a good one. If the launch were 
trapped there we would probably lose it. In the Pagadian area, 
according to the latest report now over a week old, the Japanese 
were still east of Pagadian City and a long distance from the well- 
concealed mooring, which was south of that city on Ilana Bay. 
Gillon decided to move the launch to the mooring in Northern 
Zamboanga. He left the next morning for the Vitali anchorage. 
He would pick up our party the afternoon of the following day 
at the barrio of Taguite,» which is located about ten miles east 
of Latuan on Moro Gulf. 

Gumbahali and I were up early on the morning of July 14 
and after a good breakfast said goodbye to the Castillos, the hos- 
pital group, and to Modesto and Marcellano, who would re- 
main at Latuan and not return to Zamboanga City. On our 
arrival at headquarters we joined the other members of the 
launch party, which included Major Garcia, Lieutenant LeCouver, 
and an armed guerrilla, and then we left for Taquite. 

Captain Gillon and his crew were busy loading coconuts 
aboard the launch when we arrived at Taquite. While we sat on 
a log and ate a lunch which the hospital had prepared, I looked 
at the launch. It was almost new and of a late type. The centrally 
located engine was concealed by flooring. A mast had been erected, 
and a blue sail was wound around it. A 20mm machine gun, 
concealed by a canvas covering, was mounted in the prow. There 
were several vintas nearby, and, except for the absence of out- 
riggers, the launch looked surprisingly like a large vinta. 

I was concerned about the Jap planes which daily patrolled 
the Gulf and the possibility of being spotted by one that after- 
noon. It was about a month before that our prison ship had 
crossed the Gulf on the approximate course the launch would 
take between Taquite and Flecha Point. Japanese land-based 
planes had continuously patrolled overhead during this crossing. 
I inquired as to whether the sail of the launch were unfurled 
to make it look like a vinta, when a plane was heard. This had 
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never been done; the sail was only used during periods of engine 
failure and a strong favoring wind. The launch had never been 
attacked by a plane. The coconuts, which would provide both 
food and water, were finally loaded, and we went aboard. Besides 
the coconuts, a pail of boiled pork and cooked rice rolled in 
banana leaves were taken with us for provisions. 

We left immediately and by dark were close to Olutanga Is- 
land (see Sketch 10 —Taquite to Penocuban Course and Route). 
The night was dark and cloudy. Our wake glowed in the smooth 
sea from the phosphorescent particles, and I thought of my expe- 
rience with these particles the night of escape. Captain Gillon was 
navigating by a compass which he periodically checked with a 
flashlight. I woke several times and talked with him and looked 
at the compass which showed us moving a few degrees north of 
east. I could see to the north what appeared to be land but what 
must have been a bank of clouds. 

Just before daylight the engine stalled. Daylight came as the 
men were working on the engine, and we seemed to have entered 
a large bay, in which, directly ahead, was a small island. Gillon 
said he did not recognize the island and was not sure where we 
were. He had a map, and it was finally decided that something 
had gone wrong. We had entered Dumanguilas Bay before reach- 
ing Flecha Point, and Malangas was beyond the small island. 
The engine was finally started, and we headed southeast to 
round a point of land which we could see a long way off. We 
were headed in this direction, when in the distance we saw an 
odd-type sailboat. Gillon threw the cover off the machine gun 
and got ready for action. We passed close to this boat in which 
there were three or four Moros. A small white flag was waving 
on the end of a long pole, which extended out from the stern 
of the Moro boat. A short time later a Jap plane was seen in 
the distance but continued on its course. 

I went to sleep and must have slept for some time when 
Major Garcia woke me. In the next few minutes everything seemed 
to happen at once. Major Garcia said that the land east of us 
was Bongo Island off the Cotabato Coast. I recognized the island. 
It meant that during the night Flecha Point had passed un- 
noticed and we had crossed Illana Bay to the Cotabato Coast. 
At daybreak our location was near where the prison ship had 
anchored the night before it crossed Moro Gulf. The dim out- 
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line of land to the southeast, believed to be Flecha Point, had 
been Bongo Island and since daylight we had been going away 
from Pagadian. 

We had no more than oriented ourselves when LeCouver 
shouted that one of the Japanese launches, which he had been 
observing going north along the coast, had turned in our direction. 
At the same time, a plane above the launches started toward 
us. Next, the launch engine conked out. Gillon threw the cover- 
ing off the gun. LeCouver and the armed men were getting ready 
to fight it out. I didn’t think we had a chance if we fought. It was 
morning and the sky was clear; if we got this plane there would 
be others from nearby Malabang Airfield. There would also be 
a fight with the launches. At the best, if successful, it meant a 
beaching on the Cotabato Coast, where approximately two years 
earlier Moro sympathizers had reportedly met the Japs when 
they landed there. I thought it best to try to look like a vinta 
and trust to God. I don’t know how the idea ever got across to 
everyone. The men pulled off their clothes and wrapped their 
heads to look like Moros and the sail was let out. To finish it 
off, a pole with a white cloth went by me in the stern. The 
gun was covered; Gillon, LeCouver, Garcia, and I hid under 
ponchos. I could hear the plane as it circled us several times. 
Our crew was shouting at it and, they later said, waving at the 
pilot. The plane left, and the Japanese launch turned back. 

A short time later the motor started, and with the sail up we 
got under way at a slow speed for Flecha Point and the Northern 
Zamboanga coast. A careful watch was kept for planes. Several 
aircraft were seen far off, but none of them paid any attention to 
the launch. There was a slight wind against us, but the sail was 
kept up; when a plane was sighted, the motor was stopped. Dur- 
ing the trip we encountered several 55-gallon drums floating on 
the water. They were wreckage from a torpedoed Jap ship. 

We reached Flecha Point that afternoon, then turned north 
and closely followed the coast line until long after dark, when we 
turned into a cove with a mangrove-covered shore. We had finally 
arrived at the mooring. The crew poled the launch through the 
mangroves to a small beach on which there were several houses. 
This was the barrio of Datto Masla, named after the man we met 
on going ashore. The datto’s wives and daughters served us a delt- 
clous meal of rice, roasted fish, coffee, and sugar. The fish were 
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served complete with heads, fins, and entrails. I later heard that the 
finest tobacco in the Philippines is grown in the Pagadian area. 
I believe it, for Datto Masla after the meal gave us some tobacco 
leaves which we made into delightful cigars. It was a great night. 
Everyone was very happy as we amusingly recalled the then 
serious but now humorous incidents that had occurred on the 
Gulf. 

Latest information on the Japanese, according to Datto Masla, 
was that they were still in the Labangan-Turkuran area east of 
Pagadian, where the local guerrilla regiment was supposedly in 
contact with them. The other guerrilla launch was at Paga- 
dian. Before going to sleep, we made plans for the next day. Datto 
Masla would take LeCouver and me in his vinta to Pagadian, 
where we hoped to contact the other guerrilla launch and secure 
definite information on the location of the Japanese force. Cap- 
tain Gillon would work on the engine of the launch in the morn- 
ing and take the remainder of our party in the afternoon to 
Pagadian, where we would rendezvous. If the Japanese had left 
the area and had cleared the highway as far as Aurora, we would 
take the highway route to “A” Corp Headquarters at Penocuban. 
If the Japanese were still along the highway, we would take the 
trail over the mountains through Bunayan and Suminot to 
Penocuban.® 

The next morning Datto Masla, LeCouver, and I set out for 
Pagadian by vinta. The wind and current were against us, and 
our paddlers had a difficult time making headway as we slowly 
moved north, keeping close to the coast line. Several times Datto 
Masla stopped vintas going in the opposite direction and asked 
the occupants for the latest information from Pagadian. No one 
could give him any firsthand information later than yesterday. 

On approaching Pagadian, we could hear the sound of agongs, 
the Moro signal drums. The incessant beating of those drums, 
which from the direction of the sound were in the hills 
beyond Pagadin, made the atmosphere a bit eerie as we cau- 
tiously moved along the shore opposite the western outskirts of 
the city, which appeared to be deserted. 

LeCouver spotted the guerrilla launch at the city dock, where 
we met Money, the American skipper, and his crew. Money 1n- 
formed us that the guerrillas were in contact with the Japanese 
near Labangan, about five miles east of the city. The enemy had 
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a launch and had acquired some other boats, which Money ex- 
pected them to use tonight in an attempt to move around the 
guerrillas and enter Pagadian by water. He planned to attack the 
Japanese boats in his launch and then leave for the hidden 
anchorage at Datto Masla. 

Lieutenant LeCouver made arrangements to stay with Money 
and contact the remainder of our party. Datto Masla departed for 
his barrio. I secured a guide to take me to the headquarters of 
the guerrilla battalion in contact with the Japanese. Our party 
would rendezvous either tomorrow or the following day at head- 
quarters of the guerrilla regiment. 

I followed the guide north though Pagadian, which was de- 
serted. It was raining hard, and the night was cold. Approximately 
a mile beyond the city we reached the guerrilla headquarters. 
I do not know who was more surprised —I or Lao, who was the 
battalion commander. He secured dry clothes and food for me. 
Lao had made a big jump from student clerk to battalion com- 
mander, and I was very proud of him. His battalion was blocking 
the highway between Pagadian and Labangan as earlier reported. 

The other battalion in the guerrilla regiment was between 
Pagadian and Dumanguilas Bay along the trail which the Chris- 
tian Company patrol had reconnoitered in 1941. This was the 
area I had visualized in prison camp as an ideal location for a 
guerrilla base. 

While Lao and I were talking, a message arrived from Major 
Medina, regimental commander, inviting me to his headquarters 
which was at nearby Alegria. Later that night Lao accompanied 
me there, and I met Major Medina and spent the night as his 
guest. 

Major Medina mentioned the next morning that during the 
night he had received a message which reported that a cache of 
three hundred cases of ammunition was in danger of discovery by 
the Japanese. The ammunition had recently been brought in by 
submarine. I was very interested in the possible loss of this ammo, 
which was a large amount by Digos standards. I knew that the 
Southern Zamboanga organization was in short supply, so I at- 
tempted to contact Lieutenant Colonel Bowler to secure permission 
to assist Major Medina in relocating the ammunition before the 
Japanese found it. The “A” Corps commander was reportedly 
on the west coast of the peninsula and could not be contacted. 
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Since it was an emergency, I volunteered the help of our party 
to Major Medina, who gladly accepted the assistance. 

The expected attempt of the enemy to land troops at Paga- 
dian by boat did not materialize. LeCouver and the other mem- 
bers of our party arrived at Alegria about noon, and we spent 
several days planning and reconnoitering. The morning we 
were assembling the carriers, or cargadores, who would carry 
the ammunition to the new hiding place, a message was received 
that the Japanese had found the ammunition and it was too late 
to recover it from them. There was nothing more that our party 
could do, so we left late in the morning for Bunayan. 

The trail to Bunayan was not difficult. We arrived in a few 
hours at the barrio, where we stayed overnight as guests of the 
datto. The next day’s march was up a steep mountain trail to 
Suminot, where we spent the night. The following morning we 
descended into the basin of the Salog River, which drains into 
Panguil Bay on the north coast of Mindanao. The floor of the 
Salog River Valley is a low, flat area. We followed a carabao 
trail which was several feet deep in mud and water. LeCouver 
remarked, while were still south of the Salog River, that to 
our west in this low area an airstrip had been built by guerrillas 
in the jungle at a locality called Domingag. 

We reached the Salog River, which was wide with a swift cur- 
rent but could be crossed at several fords when the water was at 
a low level. At San Isidro we were close to the main highway, 
which was infrequently patrolled by the Japanese. Life was nor- 
mal in this small barrio as we passed through. 

A wide, well-travelled trail led from San Isidro to Parasan and 
finally to “A” Corps Headquarters at Penocuban, where we ar- 
rived in the rain that evening. We stopped at Lieutenant Colonel 
Mortera’s house, and I was informed that Lieutenant Colonel 
Bowler was still absent from the command post. We were happy 
to accept the invitation of Lieutenant Colonel Mortera, corps 
adjutant general, to spend the night with his staff section. 

The next morning, approximately July 22, I met Lieutenant 
Colonel Cabili, who was acting corps commander during Colonel 
sowler’s absence. I remember Maguire in prison camp men- 
tioning someone named Cabili, who had been a quartermaster of- 
ficer in the Cotabato-Davao Sector Headquarters. I found he was 
the same man and now as a licutenant colonel was the “A’’ Corps 
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supply officer. Colonel Cabili had no definite information on the 
date of return of Colonel Bowler. 

I mentioned the loss of the ammunition at Pagadian and how 
we had attempted to relocate it. Cabili expressed disbelief that 
the Japanese had found the ammo; later I was told that he cen- 
sured Major Medina for permitting me to assist him. During 
the next few days I daily reported to Lieutenant Colonel Cabili’s 
office to secure information on the return of Colonel Bowler. The 
arrival of a liberating force in Mindanao, it seemed, would take 
place in a short time and there was much to be done in Southern 
Zamboanga before its arrival; I was anxious to return there as 

uickly as possible and begin needed preparations. About the 
fifth day after arriving at corps headquarters I decided that rather 
than await Bowler’s return I would send a radio message to 
Colonel Fertig asking for assignment to the Southern Zamboanga 
organization. I sent what I thought was an appropriate message 
in which I mentioned that I had been stationed at Pettit Bar- 
racks before the war and knew the terrain where the landings 
would probably take place. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bowler returned to corps headquarters 
on approximately August 2 and a short time later showed me a 
message from Colonel Fertig, which rejected my request for 
service and disparagingly referred to me as a former POW with 
ideas on how to win the war. 

I could understand the rejection of my request for service 
from the standpoint of being too senior and an inability to get 
along with Lieutenant Colonel Cabili. I could not understand, 
however, what I considered a slurring reference to my prisoner 
of war status. I had noticed Bowler’s contemptuous attitude to- 
wards prisoners of war and his mentioning of the easy time we 
had at Malaybalay Prison Camp. He said that guerrillas, after 
the camp was abandoned, had even recovered some citations for 
awards that had been prepared while in camp. I had probably pre- 
pared these citations and pointed out that from the standpoint 
of pe morale of my men it was the correct action. 

: stigma BP aarenden ne aaron who was in prison camp with 
eet: Major creas a mee met Lae Filipino officer who had 
in his eyes, that following sy  tibs ae toe 0G 
camp he had contacted a e liberation of Filipinos from prison 

guerrilla unit for the purpose of joining 
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it; he was derogatively referred to as a POW and confined for a 
period in a compound, This officer pointed out that the easy thing 
for him to have done at the time of surrender would have been 
to take to the hills. He could easily have done this but chose 
to be loyal to his commander and stay with him to the end. 

I also encountered a former first sergeant in the First Bat- 
talion whom I had to reduce because of inefficiency and who now 
was a first lieutenant with guerrillas. I queried him as to when he 
had left his unit and found that it was days before there was 
rumor of surrender. He had deserted in the face of the enemy. 
I was disgusted and immediately requested evacuation from Min- 
danao to New Guinea. Lieutenant Colonel Bowler informed me 
that a submarine was expected to arrive in approximately six 
weeks at one of several secret rendezvous points. Lieutenant Le- 
Couver and Gumbahali returned to Southern Zamboanga, and I 
began what appeared to be a long wait for the submarine. 

I had spent the past two years confined and now as a free man 
I wanted to visit places and see people. I took daily walks to 
different locations in the Penocuban area. When indoors I spent 
most of the time working on some sketches of terrain in central 
Mindanao and Southern Zamboanga; also I followed the war 
news. 

The radio broadcasts of war news during August and Septem- 
ber reported Allied successes on all fronts. In Europe a second 
invasion force landed in southern France; Paris was retaken by 
the Allies; the Russians were in Poland. We were successful in 
Burma. Guam in the Central Pacific was retaken in late Au- 
gust. In the Southwest Pacific our forces in early August landed 
at Sansapor on the northern tip of New Guinea, and their next 
Operation should be a landing in the Philippines. 

_ I thought our liberating forces would make the initial land- 
ing in the Philippines on Mindanao because of the large number 
of airfields on the island. Rosy O’Donnell, before surrender, had 
cleared many runways on Mindanao. The road network of the 
island would probably force these landings to be made over most 
of the same beaches that the Japanese had used at the beginning 
of the war. The Sayre Highway had been the main objective of 
the Japanese in conquering the island, and it would undoubtedly 
be the main objective of our forces in liberating the island. The 
Japanese, now without air superiority, would be driven into many 
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of the same defensive positions, bivouacs, and motor pools in 
which we had been along this main highway. I prepared sketches 
of different sections of the highway between the Digos Position 
and Cagayan Gity in which I located our former positions and 
facilities and made annotations on the terrain characteristics, 
These sketches I thought would be useful to the commander of 
the Mindanao liberating force. 

I planned, on arriving in New Guinea, to ask for assignment 
to the liberating force and do what I could to assist in the re- 
taking of Mindanao. After Mindanao were retaken I wanted to 
straighten out the administrative injustices in pay, promotion, 
and awards that had occurred at Digos and then go home to my 
family. In December it would be four years since I had seen my 
wife, Mary Anne, and I had never seen my daughter, Kathy, 
now over three years old. 

While still in Southern Zamboanga, I heard that a prisoner, 
whose name I could not identify, had escaped from a prison 
ship off the west coast of Mindanao. On arriving at Penocuban, 
I learned that the correct name of the escapee was Lieutenant 
Wills—a young officer who had been in the 26th Cavalry on 
Luzon and had been brought to Mindanao with the group of 
prisoners that joined us at Dapecol in late 1942. Lieutenant 
Wills arrived at Penocuban in late July from Siocon, which is 
located a short distance north of Sibuco on the west coast. He had 
walked the entire distance barefoot. 

Wills said that the prison ship left Zamboanga City after day- 
light on the day following my escape and passed the west coast 
of Mindanao during darkness. He dived overboard a long dis- 
tance out from shore and swam to a beach, where he hid and later 
contacted friendly Filipinos, who took care of him. I learned that 
Larry, Breitling, and Father Kennedy had not been implicated 
in my ¢scape. Lieutenant Wills was assigned to the Simmons 
Radio Station®!— the largest and most distant of the two guer- 
rilla radio stations, which were located west of Penocuban. 

I visited the security company of “A” Corps which was com- 
manded by Captain Enconado, a Scout from the Christian Com- 
pany. He had a number of Scouts with him, and we had a nice 
reunion. Diantin, the recruit from the Sarangani Bay region of 
Cotabato, whom I had earlier selected to fill a vacancy in the 
Moro Company, was there. Corporal Macsinag from the Christian 
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Company, who was the former Pettit Barracks champion high 
jumper, was among the group. Diaz and Cabron, both Christians, 
had been our post radio operators. I also remembered the latter 
wvo from the post track and baseball competitions. 

Bowler was concerned about reports which indicated that the 
Japanese were strengthening their coastal garrisons. An increase 
in enemy strength increased the likelihood of an attack to destroy 
the radio stations. In event of an attack, the Simmons station 
might be forced to move south of its present location towards 
the Domingag Airfield. This was a little-known area, where 
future operations of the radio station would depend to a great 
degree on the local availability of food. We discussed the situa- 
tion, and, with the arrival of the submarine weeks away, I vol- 
unteered to reconnoiter the area between the Simmons Radio 
Station and Domingag. 

The reconnaissance, from the standpoints of patrol experience 
and familiarity with the terrain and people, was to be very im- 
portant. Corporal Macsinag, Diantin, Cabron, and Diaz ac- 
companied me. We were gone about ten days, during which time 
we visited the hospital, both radio stations, and the Domingag 
Airfield. 

Our reconnaissance patrol left Penocuban for the Howard 
Radio Station on a trail that was for most of the distance wide 
and easily followed. En route we stopped at a hospital com- 
manded by Captain Frias, who had been at Impalutao when I 
Was a patient there. After a short visit at the hospital our patrol 
moved on to the radio station, where we spent a pleasant night 
with a number of Americans under Lieutenant Howard's com- 
mand. The next day we crossed several deep canyons, formed by 
streams in the Salog drainage basin, before arriving at the second 
radio station. Lieutenant Simmons, a naval officer, was the station 
commander. Wills and several Americans were with Lieutenant 
Simmons, who arranged that evening for a guide whom we would 
need in tomorrow’s reconnaissance of the area south of the sta- 
tion.2 This area was inhabited by the Subanus, the pagan moun- 
tain people of Zamboanga. During the trip across the mountains 
from Pagadian to Penocuban and during this reconnaissance I 
became well acquainted with the Subanus. — 

I found, as described by Mr. Galle, that they are a timid 
people. Once their confidence is gained, they make wonderful 
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euides, with the instinct of birds for direction. The Subanus are 
nature worshipers and believe that the spirits of their gods 
dwell in some striking natural terrain feature, such as a pre- 
cariously balanced rock, a tremendous tree, or a mountain that 
is diflicult to ascend. They possess, to an amazing degree, the 
strength to carry heavy loads over difficult mountain trails and are 
unexcelled as carriers or cargadores. Their barrios are usually 
located high in the mountains, as previously described, at clear- 
ings made by felling and burning trees. Upland rice or corn 
is then planted in the recently burned clearings, where the plant- 
ings get a good start on the forest regrowth. The Subanus usually 
move on, as soon as a clearing begins to be choked with regrowth, 
and make new clearings or kaingins. __ 

Our patrol left early the next morning for a Subanu barrio 
that was located about halfway between the Simmons Radio 
Station and Domingag. I planned to spend the night there. En 
route to this halfway barrio we passed several small Subanu 
barrios where a large amount of upland rice was under cultiva- 
tion. It was a rich region with plenty of water. That afternoon, 
in the vicinity of the halfway barrio, I selected an alternate site 
for the radio station and left instructions for the construction of 
a bodega or granary. 

Our reconnaissance patrol quickly developed into a smooth- 
working team. Diantin could understand the Subanu dialect 
which, coupled with his ability to cook, made him our supply 
man. At each barrio he would bargain for rice, corn, and chickens, 
for we tried to live as much as possible off the natives and keep 
our own rice supply in reserve. I carried guerrilla script to pay 
for purchases and, when available, salt and tobacco for gift pur- 
poses. 

If possible, we always spent the night in a barrio, where we 
would be guests of the daito. His house was usually a big, one- 
room grass house in which the floor rested on uprights that were 
about ten feet above ground level. Diantin would use the datto’s 
cooking utensils. We would sleep on mats which were placed on 
the floor across the room from the family sleeping space. Early 
the next morning we would leave for the barrio selected for that 
night’s stop. 

Our host of the previous night provided a guide and carga- 
dores, if needed, for the dav’s ; ° sd : 

yS journey. Diaz and Cabron, with 
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the guide, would lead. Each of these Scouts was assigned a side 
of the trail on which to begin firing if ambushed; Corporal Mac- 
sinag and I were in the middle of the column ready to move to 
either flank; Diantin brought up the rear. The Scouts were 
barefoot; I had a pair of shoes. 

The country changed abruptly a short distance south of the 
Halfway Barrio. There were no Subanus living in this area. We 
followed for some time a valley which in the Subanu dialect was 
called the Valley of Skin Diseases. The region was unsuitable for 
location of a guerrilla facility. The terrain as we approached the 
floor of the drainage basin flattened out and gradually became 
heavily forested. The trail finally broke into the clearing at 
Domingag, where we crossed a cleverly camouflaged airstrip which 
had on and along the sides of the runway a number of quickly 
removable mock native huts surrounded by potted banana trees 
and other potted natural vegetation. 

Captain Thomas, an air corps pilot, was the airfield com- 
mander. During my pleasant stay with him we became well ac- 
quainted. I learned that after the surrender of Mindanao he had 
lived with other Americans at Siari, on the west coast of the 
peninsula. Siari is a small barrio that is located on the coastal 
road, southwest of Dipolog and a short distance north of Sin- 
dangan City.“ The Japanese had attacked his group at a time 
when he was very sick. Hardly able to walk, he was carried by the 
Subanus most of the way over the difficult mountain trail be- 
tween Sindangan City and Domingag. 

I was interested in the Subanu Trail between Domingag and 
Sindangan City because it was possible that the radio station 
might be driven back on this trail. There did not seem at this 
time there was any possibility that I would ever use the trail. A 
few weeks later the Scouts and I would follow it to Sin- 
dangan. Captain Thomas described the trail. He said that for 
much of the distance the trail was only streams which must be 
waded, and a party taking it without a Subanu guide would 
soon be lost in the vast unexplored interior of Northern Zam- 
boanga. I asked about the availability of food along the trail. 
There were no cultivations for most of the distance. The only 
edible food was roots, sprouts, and possible fruit from wild vegeta- 
tion. 
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ceived the idea of constructing an airfield in this flat forest area. 
Overcoming many obstacles, he supervised the building of the 
airstrip by Subanu labor. The greatest obstacle had been malig- 
nant malaria which was prevalent there. The Subanu dalto at 
Banayan had earlier told me that a number of his men had died 
from malaria, contracted while working at the Domingag Air- 
strip. The guerrillas had no aircraft, and Captain Thomas hoped 
that someday just one of our planes would use the airstrip and 
justify the loss of life and hard work expended in its construction. 

Early on the morning of the third day at Domingag I received 
a radio message, dated several days earlier, which directed me 
to contact a guide that afternoon at San Isidro who would take 
me to Pagadian. San Isidro was the small barrio north of the 
Salog River and close to the coastal highway which we had passed 
through just before arriving at Penocuban on the trip over the 
mountains from Pagadian. I interpreted the message to mean that 
the submarine which would evacuate me from Mindanao had 
arrived ahead of schedule. I hurriedly assembled my _ recon- 
naissance patrol, and we immediately set out for San Isidro on a 
trail which was through a flat, heavily forested area. On arriving 
at the ford opposite Sanchez’ house we learned that a large 
Japanese force was on the highway between Aurora and Misa- 
mis and that corps headquarters had evacuated to an unknown 
location. We went on to San Isidro, which was deserted, and 
spent the night in an unsuccessful attempt to contact the guide. 

The next day we returned to Domingag, where I hoped to 
be able to communicate by radio with corps headquarters. The 
Domingag radio had broken down and was inoperable. The 
following day we went back to the ford and, based at the home of 
the Sanchez family, spent several days trying to locate corps head- 
quarters for information on the location of the guide. 

The threat of the Japanese attack subsided with the passing 
of their force on the coastal road. Corps headquarters returned 
to Penocuban. I went there and found in checking that the 
guide had failed to go to San Isidro, and as a result I missed the 
re, ih ed endezvoused in Moro Gull 1 never di 
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The monotony of waiting for a submarine was broken in carly 
September by the arrival of Lieutenant Schaeffer from the island 
of Luzon. He had sailed his native boat approximately three hun- 
dred miles through the Japanese-controlled Inland Seas to Min- 
danao, where he hoped to secure arms for his guerrilla organiza- 
tion. It was a hazardous trip, and the return trip would be more 
dificult for, unlike in the remote mountain areas, the Japanese 
in this closely watched inland waterway had the capability of 
almost completely suppressing guerrilla activity. Schaeffer had 
left his boat near Dipolog™ on the northwest coast and then came 
overland by the coastal road route to Penocuban. He was a 
handsome, dark-complexioned young man whose home was in 
California. Before the war Schaeffer had been an engineer with 
one of the mining companies on Luzon and, as I recall, had con- 
tinued working at his civilian job until surrender. After sur- 
render his guerrilla unit had evolved similarly to other develop- 
ments at Moroc, Bungiao, and localities in the Southern Zam- 
boanga Peninsula. 

On September 12 Bowler received a radio message from a 
coast watch station, located near Sindangan City on the west 
coast of the Northern Zamboanga Peninsula, which reported the 
torpedoing of a Japanese prison ship off Sindangan Point.® The 
message stated that nineteen prisoners had survived the sinking 
and were being cared for by local civilians. The nationality of 
the prisoners was not mentioned. I thought on first hearing the 
report that the prison ship had been transporting prisoners from 
either the Japanese prison camp off Sandakan, Borneo, or from 
somewhere in the New Guinea area. The June prison ship, from 
which I had escaped, supposedly completed the moving of Ameri- 
can prisoners from Mindanao. 

During the remainder of the day and that evening I kept 
thinking of the torpedoed prison ship, wondering if the Davao 
Airfield details had been moved as generally believed. I remem- 
bered the two notes which Tremaine had sent me from the 650- 
man detail. A short time after I received his second note, the 
Japanese had clamped down on the smuggling of information be- 
tween the main prison camp and the two details. I could not 
recall hearing of any reliable information being received from 
cither detail after Tremaine’s last note. One or both of the air- 
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field details could possibly have still been in Davao when we 
left in June. 

The next morning a second radio message was received from 
the west coast, which reported that eighty-three Americans, badly 
in need of medicines, were being moved from the barrio of 
Liloy to Sindangan City. Bowler asked me if I would go to Sin- 
dangan City and take charge of the group of survivors. I was 
surprised at Bowler’s request. He knew my feelings. I was not a 
member of the guerrilla organization and wanted to get out from 
under Colonel Fertig’s command as quickly as possible. If I went 
over to Sindangan City, I would probably not be evacuated from 
Mindanao and would be a member of the guerrilla organization 
until the island was liberated. On the other hand, if these survi- 
vors were from either of the Davao Airfield details, most of 
them would be former members of the Mactan detail and several 
would be officers from the Davao Subsector. Tremaine, Miller, 
Black, Sharp, Richardson, Morgan, Layton, and other close 
friends from the rice fields and Digos could have been on this 
prison ship. 

I would have liked to delay accepting the mission until the 
group of survivors were positively identified; this would prob- 
ably have taken several days. The last message from Sindangan 
had mentioned the critical need of medicines, which must be 
sent there without delay. Whoever was to take charge of the 
survivors should get there just as quickly as possible, which 
meant he should leave the next day at the latest. I decided to go 
to Sindangan City. 
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The survivor group at Sindangan City, I now assumed, consisted 
of prisoners from the Davao area. The 100-man (or small), 
detail had left the Davao Prison Camp in early 1944 to work at 
an airfield which was west of Davao City. The 650-man (or 
large) detail had left the main camp several months later to 
work at another airfield in the vicinity of Lasang, which is east 
of the city. Now it seemed, judging by the percentage of casual- 
ties, that the survivors must be from the small detail. Seventeen 
of the hundred men, or seventeen percent, had been lost; this 
Was approximately one in five. 
The last message reported that medicines were badly needed. 
he survivors would all be emaciated and weak from the 
prison diet, and some men probably would have been wounded 
or injured in the torpedoing. Meat would be the key item of 
food for quick physical recovery — lack of proteins in the prison 
dict had been our most serious dietary deficiency, and meat was 
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needed for quick recovery from wounds and injuries, If meat 
were available at Sindangan City, we would have no trouble 
with food, for I don’t believe anything edible grew in Min- 
danao which we didn’t know about and could not make tasty with 
peppers and other local seasonings. A camp would have to be 
built near a source of good drinking water. A shirt, trousers, 
pair of shoes, blanket or poncho, and mosquito netting would 
be needed by each survivor. The group should be armed, for the 
Japanese on finding out the location of the survivors could be 
expected to attempt to destroy them. 

The supplies for the survivor group should be transported 
to Sindangan City by two parties. A light party carrying the 
medicines and some other light supplies should leave imme- 
diately by the shortest travel time route. The arms, ammuni- 
tion, and other heavy supplies were not so urgently needed, and 
a heavy party with these items could take more time in making 
the trip. Now, like the Subanus, I measured travel by time and 
not by distance. We had found, on asking a Subanu how far 
it was to the next barrio, that he never answered in terms of dis- 
tance. He pointed to the present position of the sun and then in- 
dicated the sun’s position in the sky when, walking and climbing 
at a normal rate of speed, we should reach our destination. 

Mount Malindang® is a terrain barrier which prevents direct 
line travel from Penocuban to Sindangan City. This massive 
mountain sits like the hub of a terrain wheel in the approximate 
center of the Northern Zamboanga Peninsula. Ridges, like spokes, 
extend out from the central mass, forming drainage in three 
directions into the bordering seas. A coastal road rims the ter- 
rain wheel on the east, north, and west; the Subanu Trail closes 
the rim on the south. The unexplored interior area of the wheel 
is precipitous, rugged terrain which is impassable for a carry- 
ing party. 

Travel time by the coastal road route, on which side trails 
would probably have to be taken to avoid Japanese activity, 
would be eight to ten days; travel time by the Subanu Trail 
should be considerably less, probably between three and four 
days. 

The movement of the supplies fitted naturally to recent travel 
experiences of Schaeffer and myself. He volunteered to take the 
heavy party by the coastal route to the anchorage of his boat 
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near Dipolog and from there to sail the supplies to Sindangan 
City. I, with the Scouts, would take the light party by the Subanu 
Trail. 

Preparations were immediately begun by the two supply parties 
which would depart Penocuban the next day. A limited number 
of shirts, blankets, undershirts, drawers, towels, and handker- 
chiefs, along with several pairs of shoes, were the extent of availa- 
ble clothing. Medicines and bandages were assembled. Diantin 
supervised the making of the packs of the light party, which would 
require twelve cargadores. It began to rain late in the afternoon 
and was raining hard that evening when final arrangements were 
made with Colonel Bowler. He gave me some guerrilla script, and 
we talked about the guerrilla force at Sindangan City. This force 
was a Philippine Constabulary regiment which had evaded cap- 
ture at the time of surrender. Colonel Garma was the regimental 
commander. 

The next morning in a heavy rain we left Penocuban before 
the departure of the heavy party, in our usual formation — Ca- 
bron and Diaz in the lead, Corporal Macsinag and I with several 
armed men in the middle, and Diantin at the rear in charge of 
the cargadores. Japanese were reported to be in the vicinity of 
San Isidro, so we carefully moved to the ford opposite Sanchez’ 
house. The Salog River, when we arrived, was in flood. The water 
was so high and swift that it was impossible for our party to 
cross by wading. 

Diantin thought a carabao could still make the crossing, so 
we secured about four of the water buffaloes with their drivers 
to ferry the party across the river. The Salog was now at the high 
stage when crocodiles would come up from the estuary to feed 
on any animal alive or dead that had been caught in the flood. 
Drivers and passengers were warned to hold their legs high out 
of the water and to clamp them as tightly as possible against the 
carabao’s back. The first crossing was by a driver, riding without 
a load. The carabao, about three-fourths submerged, moved across 
the Salog like a tug in high seas. Men and supplies were next 
ferried across the river without mishap. 

Rain was still coming down hard as we left Sanchez’ place 
and entered the flat forest area. About an hour later I knew we 
were on the wrong trail and were south of the Domingag Trail. 
There are no short cuts in a jungle, so we went back to Sanchez’ 
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house — wet, miserable, and with the loss of a half day, for it 
was too late to make the airfield in daylight. I went down to a 
spring beside the river, which was now so high it was impossible 
to cross even by carabao, and realized how fortunate we had 
been to make the crossing even though we later became lost. I 
returned to the Sanchez’ home feeling better and very hungry. 

A big, white, live rooster had been dangling from the belt 
of one of the cargadores that morning, and I had mentally noted 
how tough it was going to be at the evening meal. I had pre- 
viously jokingly accused Diantin of buying losers from cock- 
fights. During the day the rooster appeared to have lost half 
its size and most of its feathers, and at the time I left the house 
for the spring it looked as tough as a rubber ball. The day’s 
beating on the jungle trail apparently had relaxed all muscles, 
for that night, roasted, it was delicious. 

Twice previously we had spent the night with the Sanchez 
family in their large comfortable home. It was nice to be there, 
sheltered from the heavy rain. I will never forget how beautiful 
the “Ave Maria” sounded as Mrs. Sanchez crooned her young baby 
to sleep. The Filipinos sing the “Ave Maria” differently from 
either the Gounod or Schubert compositions. They stress the ah 
and vay in Ave and repeat it three times before Maria. 

Early the next morning we left the Sanchez’ house in a heavy 
rain with a guide who had made the trip many times. It was 
good that we had him, for the trail and almost the entire area 
Was underwater. We spent the night at Domingag with Captain 
Thomas, who provided us with cargadores and a guide for the 
Subanu Trail crossing of the peninsula. We discussed the sur- 
Vivor situation at Sindangan City, and I told him of my plan 
for establishing a camp at a location where good water and food, 
particularly meat, should be readily available. Based on his ex- 
perience in the Sindangan area, Captain Thomas recommended 
that the camp be located north of Sindangan City at a plantation 
in the vicinity of Siari, which had a large herd of cattle. 

Early the following morning we left Domingag, first crossed 
some hills covered with cogon grass, and then forded a fairly 
wide river. That afternoon we crossed a ridge and just before 
dark, in a heavy rain, reached the deserted Subanu house which 
had been selected for the overnight stop. This house, which 
was on stilts about twelve feet above the ground, reminded me 
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of an abandoned bird’s nest. A section of the roof was gone, and 
part of the floor and most of the side walls were missing; as | 
climbed up the ladder the whole structure wobbled and seemed 
about to topple over. Diantin finally got the fire started and 
made coffee. Then everyone found a place to sleep in or below 
the building. 

The morning of the second day from Domingag we began 
to wade up a stream, following it until carly afternoon. Our 
Subanu guide appeared at times to be following landmarks and 
at other times seemed to be maintaining direction only by in- 
stinct. Once he stopped the party, circled around like a carrier 
pigeon, and then signalled us to follow him through the trees. 

The weather began to clear in the late afternoon while we 
were following a narrow ridge that eventually brought us out 
on a high hill overlooking the valley of the Sindangan River. 
Below was a wide, flat valley with a broad river winding through 
it to the Sula Sea, which could be seen in the distance. Sindan- 
gan City, or Mandih, as it is sometimes called, is located at the 
mouth of the river on Sindangan Bay.” This great crescent- 
shaped bay curves southwest from the city, approximately twen- 
ty-five miles to its lower tip at Sindangan Point. It was off this 
point that the prison ship was reported to have been torpedoed 
and that at the nearby city of Liloy the survivors had first been 
assembled. In the opposite direction from the city, the bay curves 
generally north for approximately ten miles to the upper tip 
of the crescent at Lanboyan Point. A short distance above this 
upper tip is located the barrio of Siari, where I planned to locate 
the camp. 

It was a steep descent to the floor of the valley. The Scouts 
were unsuccessful in their efforts to secure information on the 
exact location of guerrilla headquarters, so we stayed that night 
with a Christian Filipino family. I was very tired and wondered 
how the others, barefoot and carrying heavy loads, had kept 


going. I was particularly thankful for the guide, without whom 
we would never have made it. 


Shortly after starting the next morning, we entered a small 
barrio and secured information that it was not far to guerrilla 
headquarters, which was located several miles up the river from 
Sindangan City along the hills on the north or Siari side of the 
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valley. Americans were reported to be both at headquarters and 
in a nearby hospital. 

We hurried down the valley and en route met a Filipino 
who guided us to guerrilla headquarters — a large thatched house. 
On entering the house I saw Major Chenoweth, who had been 
a fellow prisoner at the. Davao Prison Camp, and I knew the 
survivors were from the Davao area. I met Colonel Garma, com- 
mander of the Sindangan Guerrilla Force, and then heard the 
story of the prison ship from Major Chenoweth, Lieutenant 
Gardner, and two other former prisoners who were all living at 
guerrilla headquarters. 

The prison ship, which had no markings to identify it 
against submarine or air attack, was carrying both airfield 
details, which still totalled seven hundred fifty prisoners. The 
ship had been torpedoed and sunk off Sindangan Point on the 
afternoon of September 7; it was now the morning of September 
18. There were eighty-three survivors, as reported. Many of the 
667 men who had been lost were killed by the explosions of the 
two torpedoes which had struck the ship. A large number of 
men, including Major Tremaine, were trapped in the hold by 
the deck which blew up and then buckled back; they sank with 
the ship. Some prisoners who were able to make it overboard 
were killed in the water by small arms fire from Japanese in 
boats that had been lowered from other ships in the convoy. 
The eighty-three men who were able to reach shore were met 
and taken care of by Filipinos. Lieutenant Sharp, who was still 
at Liloy, was the only survivor of those with whom I had served 
before surrender. 

The physical condition of the survivors was more critical 
than I had pictured it. One man had died that morning from 
pneumonia. I found out a short time later that all the eighty- 
two remaining survivors had major and minor injuries. The 
Major injuries included two compound fractures of the leg; eight 
fractures of the jaws, arms, and ribs; eight bullet wounds; and 
twenty-eight cases of broken eardrums. ‘The group included all 
branches of the services: Army, Army Air Corps, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and one member of an Allied nation, Lieutenant Gardner, 
whose home was in Scotland. A high percentage of the survivors 
was from the Luzon group of prisoners who had joined us at 
the Davao Penal Colony in late 1942. 
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Colonel Garma, who was always to be most cooperative and 
helpful, accompanied me to the hospital, which was located across 
a small stream approximately a half mile from headquarters. The 
hospital was a former school building, where now about twenty 
of the most seriously wounded members of the group were under 
the care of Lieutenant Rehensia and Dr. Galo. The two doctors, 
assisted by a nurse, were doing, with their limited means, a splen- 
did job of taking care of the patients. Gangrene had already in- 
fected the wounds of Mapes and Pulice, and it was questionable 
as to whether they would make it. The medical supplies had al- 
ready arrived at the hospital. All the blankets and needed warm 
clothing were being sent to the hospital. I directed that the re- 
maining clothing be distributed by the drawing of lots to the 
other members of the group. 

I discussed with Colonel Garma the need of immediately 
establishing a camp for the less seriously injured men. He agreed 
with the recommendation of Captain Thomas that Siari, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of fresh beef, was the best location. 
That morning I sent a message by messenger to the plantation 
owner, requesting his assistance and outlining the camp require- 
ments. I prepared a report to Colonel Bowler notifying him of 
our arrival and that as quickly as possible a camp would be 
established at Siari. 

That afternoon I visited Major Harry Fischer and Lieutenant 
Johnny Morrett in Sindangan City, where they were living with 
the family of a guerrilla officer. They described how the loyalty, 
kindness, and generosity of the people in the Liloy-Sindangan 
area had prevented recapture and saved the lives of many of the 
survivors. Gifts, particularly critically short medicines and cloth- 
ing, had prevented the death of many Americans. 

We then discussed the present situation and began making 
future plans. I told Major Fischer about the intended camp, 
which he agreed should be the next step and, although still badly 
bruised, volunteered to go to Siari the next morning to super- 
vise its construction. Our organization was initiated that after- 
noon and developed further during the next few days. Major 
Fischer, who was the senior survivor in rank, became the exe- 
ar sa aoe and assumed responsibility for procurement of sup- 
plies. Lieutenant Morrett became adjutant, responsible for all 
administration and records. Lieutenant Gardner had already as- 
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sumed the duties of supply officer. Sergeant Robinett would take 
charge of the mess as soon as it could be organized. Major Cheno- 
weth would remain with Colonel Garma, where he would be res- 
ponsible for both the hospital patients and liaison with guerrilla 
headquarters. The remainder of the group would be organized 
into one officer and two enlisted platoons. 

That night the guerrillas quartered and fed the Scouts and 
the other members of the light party. Events were to move so 
fast that I never had an opportunity to thank the guide and the 
cargadores for their fine work. Colonel Garma invited me to stay 
with him in the headquarters house. About midnight I was 
awakened and informed that the messenger had returned from 
Siari with a message for me. The message was either from the 
plantation owner or his representative, who reported that the 
camp could not be located at Siari because there was insufficient 
food for so large a group. This was disappointing news, and 
after talking over possible camp sites I decided to make a recon- 
naissance of the Sindangan Valley the next morning. Lieutenant 
Colonel Teano, executive officer at guerrilla headquarters, vol- 
unteered to accompany me. I sent a message to Harry Fischer can- 
celling his visit to Siari. The change of the camp location from 
Siari to some site in the Sindangan Valley did not seem sufficiently 
important that night to warrant a report to corps, so I did not in- 
form Bowler that the camp would not be located at Siari. 

Colonel Teano and I, mounted on ponies, left headquarters 
early the next morning to visit possible camp sites. We rode up 
the Sindangan Valley; both sides of the river were covered 
with low trees and cogon grass. Small farms were scat- 
tered between the river and the valley side hills. The valley 
was arid a great part of the year and was not particularly fertile. 
There were no cattle plantations in the valley, and food would 
have to be secured from local farms and along the coast. Many 
side streams drained from the hills into the valley. The Sin- 
dangan River, except during heavy rains, was fordable at many 
points. 

I was looking for a camp site possessing the characteristics of 
good drinking water, concealment from aircraft, and limited ter- 
rain isolation, By late afternoon we had visited all possible sites 
that Colonel Teano believed might be acceptable and had not yet 
found one which I thought would meet requirements. We were 
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about ready to turn back to headquarters when, on the south or 
Liloy side of the valley, we entered a well-kept ranch-type es. 
tablishment which included a house and several bodegas — al] 
neatly located in some trees. I was surprised to find lieutenants 
Dale and Schwartz living here. We chatted, and I mentioned the 
day’s unsuccessful reconnaissance for a camp site. Schwartz said 
that Mr. Macias, with whom they were staying, was the head man 
of a large home guard organization comprised of civilians in the 
Sindangan area. He remembered hearing Mr. Macias mention that 
a home guard camp was located up the narrow valley in the rear 
or south of the ranch buildings. I next met Mr. Macias, who de- 
scribed the camp, which consisted of a long building located in 
the trees with a spring nearby. He offered its use, and we made 
arrangements to visit it together the next day. 

The following morning our party left the Macias house, 
passed along the edge of a new banana grove, then picked up a 
trail which followed the course of the stream up the valley to the 
Canyon Camp of the home guards. Mr. Macias, in the lead, was 
followed by myself, Major Fischer, and the Scouts. Joaquin Ma- 
cias, a short, stocky, energetic man, from that day devoted his 
entire time to assisting our group. About halfway up we passed a 
clearing containing a small house, which belonged to Mr. Macias. 
Beyond the Halfway House the valley narrowed with the sides be- 
coming more abrupt and the climb steeper. The long barracks- 
type building of the home guards was well hidden in trees on a 
shelf that was several feet higher than the stream bed. A short 
distance above the building a small waterfall tumbled over the 
steep side of the valley into the main stream. 

_ Major Fischer and I discussed the possibilities of this camp 
site, which seemed almost ideal. Our kitchen could be located be- 
side the waterfall, where it would be no trouble to pipe in run- 
ning water with bamboo. The present building would house about 
twenty-five men, which meant that two additional barracks build- 
ings would have to be crowded into the shelf area. Construction 
should be accomplished without delay, and I asked Mr. Macias 
as — on how to secure the needed labor and material. He 
Se pr ppd ton 
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8 ave the camp built in a few days. Mr. Macias 
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volunteered to contact Datto Tang Kilan and arrange for me to 
meet him. 

On our way down from Canyon Camp I arranged with Mr. 
Macias for the Scouts to live at the Halfway House, where they 
could get some needed rest and also outpost this valley trail ap- 
proach to camp. Corporal Macsinag had malaria; Diantin was 
limping. 

Lieutenant Schaeffer arrived about noon at the Macias house, 
where we had dinner together. The trip from Penocuban to Sin- 
dangan had been accomplished without incident. The carbines 
and ammunition were now on his boat ready to be unloaded. The 
carbine was an unfamiliar weapon, for it had been developed since 
the beginning of the war. I intended to make sure that everyone 
in the three platoons knew how to operate and properly take 
care of the precious weapons; so I had the arms and ammunition 
moved up to Halfway House, where the Scouts would clean the 
carbines and conduct a school on their operation and maintenance 
before issuing them. Lieutenant Schaeffer was in a hurry to get 
back to Luzon and left that evening for Dipolog, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Dick Cook, who would report our situation — parti- 
cularly the need of additional medicine and clothing — to guer- 
rilla headquarters. I have never heard whether or not Schaeffer 
was able to negotiate the dangerous route north through the In- 
land Seas to Luzon. 

The following day I met Datto Tang Kilan, a small, elderly 
man, who could always be distinguished from the other Subanus 
by the bright black and white goatskin cap which he habitually 
wore. We went through the usual formalities of drinking coffee 
and lighting up cigars before discussing my request. 

Bartolome Tobias, the datto’s son-in-law, acted as interpreter 
and translated my request for assistance in constructing the needed 
buildings. The datto replied that the work would be done subject 
to two conditions: first, his men must be fed while working; and, 
second, an American must accompany him while he assembled his 
workers. Mr. Macias promptly assured me that he would take care 
of the feeding requirement. If possible, I wanted to avoid sending 
an American into the interior, for none of them had physically 
recovered sufficiently to make this trip. I did not realize the leg 
ailment of Diantin was a serious one, but knew he would be our 
best representative. I explained the physical condition of the 
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Americans to Datto Tang Kilan and followed it with a suggestion 
that Diantin, who spoke the Subanu dialect, was well qualified to 
represent this group. Diantin was acceptable and accompanied the 
datto, who departed immediately. 

On September 22 the Subanus came in like ants. Poles of all 
sizes, rattan bindings, and cogon grass flowed into the canyon on 
the Subanus’ backs, and the needed buildings took form. The 
Second Platoon moved into the home guard barracks building on 
the 22nd, and on September 23 the First Platoon was crowded 
into the same barracks. Lieutenant Sharp arrived from Liloy and 
completed the assembly of all survivors in the Sindangan City 
area. 

We were moving fast. Harry Fischer and Mrs. Macias had 
made arrangements for buying food. Colonel Garma supplied 
some cooking utensils and ground corn. This splendid group of 
men had among them the talents to meet almost any need. Rose 
was an expert on diesel engines and kept the local corn grinder 
going. Sergeant Coe, a radio expert, was at the radio station. Lieu- 
tenant Snowden became the cattle buyer. Sergeant Robinett took 
charge of the mess, with corporals Parson and Golino as cooks. 
Corporals Simkins, Latham, and Biers, all from the medical corps, 
established an aid station, where Lieutenant Rehensia came over 
each day to treat the broken eardrums and hold sick call. The 
Scouts conducted the carbine school for the First and Second pla- 
toons. Lieutenants Cain and Dale began to train their platoons. 
Lieutenant Morrett handled all details in Sindangan City, and 
Major Chenoweth was a fine contact with the hospital. Lieutenant 
Felix Sharp took over his former job as reconnaissance officer and 
was quartered with Colonel Garma. The gangrenous wounds of 
Mapes and Pulice had improved since being treated with the 
proper drug. Major Fischer and I moved into the new camp. 

The afternoon of September 24 I was reconnoitering above 
the camp where the valley narrowed into a box canyon. I had 
been watching the heavy dark clouds hanging low on the moun- 
tains above me and was about to turn back when I heard some 
shouting in the canyon. Looking upstream, I saw three or four Su- 
banus skipping down the stream as fast as they could come, calling 
back and forth to each other. Shafts of light were still piercing the 
oe ee and it was an unforgettable sight. The Subanus 

just ahead of a flood that, within a few minutes, raised the 
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stream Jevel several feet. It began to rain hard before I reached 
camp and continued through the night and into the next morn- 
ing. 
The following day Mr. Macias said his new banana grove had 
been washed out and the water in the Canyon Camp stream was 
higher than it had ever been in the years that he had lived in 
Sindangan City. I was worried about the health of the group, for 
they were sleeping in damp cogon grass without blankets, and a 
continuance of this wet weather would result in many cases of 
pneumonia. 

Datto Tang Kilan and Bartoleme Tobias visited camp in the 
afternoon, and we discussed the splendid work of the Subanus 
which would be completed that evening. I offered payment for 
the construction, which the datlo refused but with the request that 
sometime when the war was over he be given a shotgun which 
was needed to keep the wild pigs from his plantings. About four 
o'clock that afternoon, while awaiting the completion of the final 
building, we heard planes, followed by the sound of explosions 
from the direction of Sindangan City. 

My first thought was that the city was being bombed in sup- 
port of an enemy attack. I went down the trail to contact Licuten- 
ant Morrett who that day was in charge of the movement of the 
Third Platoon to Canyon Camp. We met just above the Halfway 
House. Morrett and the members of the platoon had no informa- 
tion on the bombing. Johnny gave me a radio message from 
Colonel Bowler which stated that there was a possibility that 
some of the survivors might be evacuated by submarine. I was 
more concerned with the bombing of Sindangan City than with 
the contents of the radio message and continued on to the Ma- 
cias house, where Joaquin informed me that the guerrillas had 
captured a Japanese seaplane. The plane, forced down by engine 
trouble, had made an emergency landing in the bay off Sindangan 
City within range of rifle fire from the shore. Guerrillas began 
firing at the plane, and the crew took to the water and swam out 
to sea. Sometime later three seaplanes bombed the city and then 
rescued the crew of the disabled plane. 

The arrival of Johnny Morrett and the Third Platoon com- 
pleted the assembly of our Canyon Camp group. The closing in 
camp of all platoons had been completed just in time. Enemy re- 
taliatory action against Sindangan City for the loss of the sca- 
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plane seemed sure to take place, based on past Japanese behavior, 
Enemy action would probably be a punitive attack by a force which 
would either have to come down the coastal road from Dipolog 
or move by boat or ship to the vicinity of the city. 

The probable attack by the Japanese and the possible arrival 
of an evacuation submarine in the next few days created a com. 
plex situation for the hospital patients. If the Japanese arrived first, 
the patients had to be moved up the valley to a new location 
where they could be hidden and defended. If the submarine ar- 
rived first, the patients, who were first priority for evacuation, 
would have to be moved to the rendezvous point. The worst pos- 
sible situation that could happen would be to move patients to 
the coast for the submarine evacuation and be caught there by an 
arriving Japanese force. _ 

Harry Fischer and I discussed the situation that evening at 
Canyon Camp. A big, unanswered question was the carrying 
capacity of a submarine. The radio message had not stated the 
number of men that would be evacuated. Members of our group, 
who were familiar with the submarine evacuations that had taken 
place from Corregidor before surrender, estimated thirty-five men 
as a maximum submarine load. I decided to have forty-five men 
ready to board the submarine according to a medical priority list 
that would be prepared by lieutenants Morrett and Rehensia. This 
list would include all of the hospital patients and a number of 
men from Canyon Camp. 

That night, Diantin, whose leg was now very painful, and a 
Subanu runner accompanied me across the valley to guerrilla 
headquarters. Colone] Garma, Major Chenoweth, and Lieutenant 
Rehensia were assembled, and we discussed the two moves which 
the patients must be prepared to make. I assumed that the ren- 
dezvous with the submarine would be in Sindangan Bay off Sin- 
dangan City. The movement to the bay in event of the arrival 
of the submarine could best be accomplished by floating the pa- 
tients down the river on boats. Needed boats must be assembled 
the next day and be ready to move patients at dusk that evening. 
The movement up the valley in event of the arrival of a Japanese 
al would have to be made by carabao carts and cargadores. 
ree “ould bay ibe bees for this movement. Carabao 
movement. The most diffic i ihe ee Greatized fox the 

‘ ult requirement for this up-the-valley 
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move would be the fabrication of different types of litters and 
carriers for the various fracture cases. Immediately following our 
meeting, Lieutenant Rehensia and Dr. Galo went to work and 
during the next twenty-four hours made some ingenious contriv- 
ances for moving the seriously wounded. 

Major Chenoweth and I left headquarters early the next 
morning to reconnoiter the upper valley for a hospital evacua- 
tion site. Diantin was given much needed rest and medical at- 
tention. There was a light rain, and the ceiling was so low that 
it seemed unlikely in the present weather conditions that enemy 
planes would be active. We located a suitable site for the hospi- 
tal and, during our return, were surprised to hear planes and then 
bomb explosions from the direction of Sindangan City. We 
learned later from Colonel Garma that two enemy seaplanes 
bombed the city. One of the low-flying planes crashed into the 
bay and sank; the two crew members swam to shore, where guer- 
rillas immediately captured them. A guerrilla killed one of the 
captives a few minutes later when the Japanese attempted to 
run out on the beach in an apparent attempt to identify himself 
to the crew of the other plane, which was circling overhead. 

That night, in reviewing the situation, I believed that the 
Japanese would arrive in Sindangan City before the submarine. 
The loss of another plane and the capture of its crew would in- 
tensify the Japanese desire for retaliation against Sindangan City. 
I also assumed that the enemy by now had received information 
that survivors from the torpedoed prison ship were living in this 
area. The attacking force would probably first wreak vengeance 
on the city and then attempt to seek out and kill the hospital pa- 
tients. The patients would have to be moved to the new hospital 
location on the arrival of the Japanese force. 

Our deployment would be in three forces: one force of guer- 
tillas to delay movement up the valley; a second guerrilla force 
to be in the hills on the Siari side of the valley; the third force, our 
American company, to be in the hills on the Liloy side of the 
valley. We would permit the Japanese to penetrate well up the 
valley but a safe distance short of the new hospital location, and 
then attack them from the flanks and rear. Orders for carrying 
out the plan were prepared. I was confident, unless the Japanese 
force were a large one, that we could handle them and, if we 
could get their boats, might destroy them. 
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At about eleven o’clock that night I was awakened and told 
that an officer from guerrilla headquarters at Penocuban had just 
arrived with a message for me. It was raining hard and, judging 
both by the weather conditions and the hour of delivery, the mes- 
sage must contain important information. I was surprised to find 
that the courier was Captain Lim, a medical officer; he handed me 
a message containing instructions for the evacuation. I read the 
message several times and then questioned Lim on its contents, 
which changed my preconceived idea of how the evacuation would 
be conducted. 

The submarine would evacuate survivors on the night of the 
27th of September, which was the following night. ‘There was no 
mention of the number that would be evacuated. The rendez- 
vous would not be off Sindangan City but off Siari, where Cap- 
tain Thomas from Domingag was now making the necessary pre- 
parations for contacting the submarine. Captain Lim would ac- 
company the survivors being evacuated. 

I realized that Siari was probably selected as the rendezvous 
because it had been designated in my first message to corps head- 
quarters as the camp site. Information being carried by Dick 
Cook that the camp location had been changed to the Sindangan 
Valley had probably not yet reached headquarters. Considering 
the possible arrival of the Japanese from the direction of Dipolog, 
Siari was one of the most dangerous rendezvous that could have 
been selected. 

Colonel Garma was awake, and J asked him to call Colonel 
Teano. Major Chenoweth and Lieutenant Rehensia came over 
from the hospital, and I had Sharp awakened. We all sat down 
at the mess table and discussed the evacuation message. All agreed 
that a move of the patients by boat up the coast to Siari was im- 
possible — the waves were too high. We discussed the possibility 
of changing the rendezvous to off Sindangan City. The boats 
could then be used to float patients down the river as previously 
planned. The bay off the mouth of the river was deep without 
reefs, which would permit the submarine to come in close to the 
shore. The disadvantage of changing the rendezvous was that it was 
too late. Our message would probably either not be received or be 
sap too late to effect coordination. A change at this time 
was almost sure to result in a fouling-up, which might include 
a calling-off of the evacuation operation. 
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1 admired Major Chenoweth that night. All along, in spite of 
an injured back which prevented him from fully straightening up, 
he had been doing a fine job. In addition to making the recon- 
naissance that morning, since our mecting of the previous night, 
he had supervised the preparations for both the possible boat move- 
ment of patients to the bay and their carabao-cargadores move- 
ment up the valley. He opposed changing the rendezvous and said 
that within two hours the hospital could begin moving patients 
to Siari by carabao carts. This statement convinced me, and we 
began planning the movement to the rendezvous designated in the 
radio message. 

Colonel Teano, who would guide the column, laid out a route 
which would be on a trail along the coast in the coconuts and other 
large trees rather than over the coastal road. Sharp would be res- 
ponsible for the fording of a wide stream between the hospital 
and Sindangan City at which boats would have to be used to 
ferry across the litter patients. A message was sent to Major 
Fischer to prepare to move the men at Canyon Camp who were 
on the priority list and to meet me the next morning at the Ma- 
cias house. 

The rainstorm was clearing the next morning when I left head- 
a ale on a route that would take me in turn to the hospital, 
the Joaquin Macias home, and Siari. Mapes, already loaded on a 
carabao cart, was the only remaining patient. Major Chenoweth 
had been as good as his word, for the column had started early, 
which meant that the patients should be well spread out along the 
trail, unless a jamming had occurred at the ford. I visited with 
Mapes until it was time for his cart to move out, and then | 
continued across the valley. 

After crossing the Sindangan River, I saw two men, one of 
whom was wearing the familiar black and white goatskin cap. 
We exchanged greetings and stopped for a visit, during which 
Bartolome Tobias mentioned that the datto would like very much 
to have a weapon. My weapon was a small calibre revolver that 
Sharp had given me. I was reluctant to give away the revolver 
which was complete with holster and belt. Sharp had taken it from 
a Jap whom he drowned at the time of the torpedoing. He was 
very proud of the revolver, and I intended to return it to him. 
We were so indebted to Datto Tang Kilan, however, that it was 
wrong to explain or make promises. 
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He had just accepted the belt and its attachments, when the 
appearance of planes over Sindangan City was followed almost im- 
mediately by the sound of exploding bombs. It seemed, from 
the direction of the bombs and the number dropped, that we 
were sure to have losses in the column of hospital patients. 

I thanked Datto Tang Kilan for his assistance in building the 
camp and then hurried on to the home of Joaquin Macias, where 
Major Fischer was waiting for me. We went over the evacuation 
plan. Following our conference, Harry would return to Canyon 
Camp and begin the movement to Siari of those men who were 
on the priority list. The remainder of the group, for deception 
purposes, would remain with him at Canyon Camp. 

Just above Lanboyan Point and near the barrio of Siari is a 
small cove, where, set back about one hundred yards from the 
water’s edge in the coconut trees, the large plantation house of 
Ricardo Macias was located. All the patients from the hospital and 
the priority group from the Canyon Camp had arrived there by 
late afternoon and assembled in the spacious home, where we en- 
joyed a splendid meal of unlimited servings of meat and rice. 
The hospital column had arrived without a bombing casualty. 

About an hour before dusk Captain Thomas and I left the 
house to contact the submarine. We moved several hundred yards 
down the coast, where a vinta with a crew of two paddlers was 
waiting. Thomas, first picking up an American flag that was 
mounted upside down on a long staff, boarded the vinta, which 
was launched and was paddled out to sea in a southwesterly direc- 
tion. It was not long after putting out from shore that the upside 
down flag was raised. Sometime later the vinta disappeared be- 
yond Lanboyan Point, which jutted out into the sea a short dis- 
tance south of my location. Dusk faded into darkness without 
either a further glimpse of the vinta or sight of a submarine. 

It was long after dark when I heard the vinta returning from 
the unsuccessful attempt to make contact with the submarine. 
Thomas disembarked, and we went up the coast to Macias Cove, 
where the survivors were assembled on the beach. They were 
moved back into the house, and Captain Thomas dismissed a 
group of civilians which was prepared with its small boats to load 
evacuees and unload supplies. Arrangements were made for re- 
assembly the next night, when an attempt would again be made 
to contact the submarine. i 
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Our light party approximately two weeks before, on leaving 
Penocuban, had skirted San Isidro to avoid contacting a Japanese 
patrol reported to be on the coastal road. Here on the other side 
of the peninsula, this same coastal road extended down from 
Dipolog to Sindangan City. I expected the Japanese to arrive 
from this direction either by road or water, if they were coming. 
The other enemy threat was the possible bombing of the Macias’ 
house. Our protection against the bombing was to avoid any 
activity outside the house that would attract attention; our pro- 
tection against the Dipolog force consisted of Sharp's outpost, 
which Ricardo Macias and I passed the next morning on our re- 
connaissance of the area. During this reconnaissance we located a 
site on some high ground where the patients would be evacuated 
in case of an attack. 

Ricardo Macias, surprisingly, was Joaquin Macias’ brother. 
He and Captain Thomas had done everything possible for the 
welfare of the evacuation group. The men were receiving all the 
rice and meat they could eat, and copra was provided as fuel for 
several fires that warmed the house at night. Ricardo was a great 
patriot whose generosity in providing food and shelter to this 
group of Americans later subjected his property to destruction 
by the Japanese. 

A few high-flying planes passed over the house during the day 
— the first day since the capture of the seaplane that Sindangan 
City was not bombed. About an hour before dusk Captain Thomas 
set out to contact the submarine. I again watched the pushing- 
out of the vinta from shore, the hoisting of the flag, and the dis- 
appearance of the boat behind Lanboyan Point. After dark I 
listened to the vinta’s return—another unsuccessful attempt 
to make contact. 

While waiting that evening for Captain Thomas to make con- 
tact with the submarine, I had begun to think of the maximum 
capacity of a submarine for transporting personnel. The estimate 
that thirty-five men were the maximum load was based on sub- 
marine evacuations which had taken place at the beginning of 
the war. Now, almost three years later, it was possible that larger 
submarines had been built which could transport more than the 
forty-five men now waiting at the cove. It would be a terrible 
mistake to have the submarine’s personnel-carrying capability 
8reater than the number of survivors available for evacuation. 
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Every man at Canyon Camp needed hospitalization — their health 
would not improve under the conditions existing at the camp, 
Pneumonia cases were sure to develop. Malaria cases were on the 
increase. The broken eardrums were slow in healing. Some men, 
not being evacuated, were sure to die in the coming months be- 
cause of lack of adequate medical care; every man should be 
available for evacuation. 

Another consideration favoring the assembly of the entire 
group at Macias Cove was security of the patients. Secrecy of the 
expected rendezvous with a submarine had probably been com- 
promised by the beach assemblies of the previous night. Harry’s 
group at Canyon Camp was no longer useful for deception but 
was needed to protect the patients. We were determined, God per- 
mitting, that no member of the group would again be taken alive 
by the Japanese. That night, after the beach was again cleared, I 
sent Lieutenant Snowden to Major Fischer with instructions to 
move everyone at Canyon Camp to Macias Cove and to complete 
the movement prior to dusk the next evening. 

The next day, September 29, was a long one, for early in the 
morning about five small cargo ships appeared from the north 
going south. These ships could be carrying the expected enemy 
force, and we made preparations to move the patients to the high 
ground. Many silent prayers were said during the long hours in 
which we watched the ships slowly pass without turning into 
shore. 

Harry and his group from the Canyon Camp arrived in the 
late afternoon. All survivors were now here except Lieutenant 
Dick Cook and Sergeant Coe. Dick had left with Lieutenant 
Schaeffer for guerrilla headquarters, and it was impossible to con- 
tact him. I approved Sergeant Coe’s request that he be permitted 
to remain at the radio station. This made eighty survivors who, 
with Captain Lim and myself, totaled eighty-two. The survivors 
from Canyon Camp drew numbers to establish their priority 
of loading in the event the submarine could carry more than 
forty-five. The first and only information desired from the sub- 
marine was the number of passengers that could embark. 

That night the waves were so high that it was difficult to push 
the vinta out to sea. Soon after leaving shore, the boat was dis- 
appearing in the trough of the waves. It seemed that tomorrow 
would be another day of waiting, for the sea was so high that 
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loading would be impossible even if the submarine were con- 
tacted. I was looking in the direction of Lanboyan Point, when 
the point appeared to be moving. I thought at first it was a 
mirage; then the clear silhouette of first the forward gun and then 
the entire submarine slowly emerged from behind Lanboyan 
Point. The submarine moved up the coast line and into the 
cove. A rubber boat was soon overboard, and members of the 
crew paddled it to shore, where I met them. One of them gave 
me a torn piece of paper with a big 8&2 on it. 

I announced that the submarine would evacuate the entire 
group and loading would begin immediately. The long awaited 
opportunity to return home had finally arrived — full realization 
by the group that it actually was a fact did not take place until 
we were aboard the submarine. The heavy seas of less than an 
hour ago had calmed, and the water in the cove was smooth. 
Vintas and two rubber boats moved back and forth between sub- 
marine and shore like water bugs. The entire group was aboard 
and the small amount of cargo was ashore in less than fifteen 
minutes, when a rubber boat came in to pick me up. I said good- 
bye to our loyal, brave, and generous friends — the Scouts, Colo- 
nel Garma, the Macias brothers, Datto Tang Kilan, and Lieuten- 
ant Rehensia, who were there on the beach. Diantin gave me 
my map case, and I gave him my shoes and then waded out and 
got in a rubber boat which was paddled out to the submarine. 
Captain Thomas, who had done so much for the group, met me 
as I boarded. We said goodbye. Thomas stepped into a vinta, and 
the submarine was under way immediately. 

I went below where I met Captain Titus, commander of the 
Submarine, the Narwhal. I later learned that the submarine was 
named after the narwhal whale and was one of the two largest in 
the Navy. Captain Titus and I visited the evacuees, who were 
loaded wherever there was room; most of the group were on the 
deck in the torpedo bays. There was a plentiful supply of medi- 
cines aboard for the.treatment of wounds. 

The galley soon had a meal ready. I think Harry Fischer 
summed up this splendid meal when he said that the bread tasted 
like angel food cake. It was almost three years since we had last 
eaten bread. The crew of the Narwhal were generous hosts who 
made this trip to New Guinea a wonderful one. Captain Titus in- 
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vited me to sleep in his stateroom —I slept deeply until the next 
day. 

While talking over the previous day’s events, Captain Titus 
told me that the Narwhal had been off Lanboyan since early in 
the morning. It had brought supplies to guerrillas in southern 
Mindanao and was returning to New Guinea, when the mission 
to evacuate the survivors from Siari was received. He also had 
watched the small cargo ships going south and said that if they 
had landed at Sindangan the Narwhal would not have rendez- 
voused at Siari. 

That night, the second one out from Mindanao, we ran Si- 
butu Passage, which connects the Sulu and Celebes seas off north- 
ern Borneo. Captain Titus said that earlier one of the great naval 
actions of the war had taken place here, when a United States 
submarine, the hunted, attacked Japanese destroyers, the hunters, 
and sank four of them. We made it through Sibutu Passage with- 
out Japanese interference. 

Some days later a Japanese ship was sighted off Molucca Pas- 
sage. Our people cleared the forward torpedo bay and prepara- 
tions were made to fire the tubes. We waited, but nothing hap- 
pened. Captain Titus called for me to come to his position at 
the periscope and asked if I would like to take a look at a Japanese 
hospital ship. I looked and saw what appeared to be a freighter 
with a red cross painted on its side. He let it go on its way. Just 
east of Morotai the Narwhal suddenly crash-dived. Almost im- 
mediately everyone who could walk was ordered to move aft as 
quickly as possible. Our diving angle was so steep that in going aft 
one had to press against the walls to keep his feet under him. 
The submarine leveled off, came up, then submerged again. 

I was informed that a Japanese plane had been sighted, and 
when we dived the solenoid controlling the diving fin had stuck. 
As a result, the submarine in the dive had exceeded the maximum 
diving angle. The diving fin was finally controlled by manual 
operation, and we had come to the surface where the plane was 
again picked up, circling above us. We then settled and waited 
for what seemed a long time. Nothing happened. The plane ap- 
parently was not carrying bombs, and we finally got under way. 

During this trip Lieutenant Morrett met daily with different 
groups of survivors for the purpose of recalling the names of pri- 
soners who were lost on the prison ship. The names of all the 
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667 missing men were remembered before docking, on what must 
have been October 4, at Mios Woendi, a small island near Biak in 
the Schouten Group off northern New Guinea.“ We had much 
to be thankful for—the people of Zamboanga, a fine guerrilla 
organization, our splendid Navy, and God. 


66 Sec Map IV. 

67 See Map IV. 

68 See Appendix II—List of Survivors. 
69 See Map V, Southeast Asia. 
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freedom 
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Our group of former prisoners of war was at last on ground which 
was controlled by Allied forces, and shortly we would again set 
foot on United States soil, which some of us had not seen in over 
four years. We were to find that many changes had taken place in 
our nation during this period of absence. The greatest change 
was that which had taken place in our military services. I have 
mentioned that at the time we left the United States the political 
pressure of pacifistic groups, combined with the average American 
citizen’s apathy toward matters concerning military preparedness, 
had resulted in a failure to equip and train the armed forces 
needed for successful national defense. We were to find now that 
the Japanese Surprise attack on Pearl Harbor had shaken the 
nation into a tremendous military program. We were to marvel 
in our free homeland at the great effort of the civilian member 
of the Allied team, who had converted the nation’s peacetime 
might to war production of arms and equipment. We were to 
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admire how our military member of the Allied team had organized 
a vast variety of tactical and logistical means, which together 
formed the most powerful, flexible military team in the history 
of the world. Some of the arms and equipment changes we were 
to see seemed unbelievable, and we were to be amazed by them, 
as children are on opening their Christmas presents. We were 
soon to be with our families and friends, to whom we owed so 
much for their prayers and sacrifices during their long wait for 
our return home. 


We were all thrilled to step ashore at Mios Woendi, where the 
Navy welcomed us. Our first stop on debarking was at a shower 
unit, where we were told to discard all clothing in a pile at the near 
end of the unit, take a shower and shave, and dress in new clothing 
which would be issued at the far end of the unit. I had not 
realized until then how filthy we must have looked in our one 
set of clothing which we had worn for several weeks without 
laundering and with our bodies marked by rashes and scaly areas. 


After getting into our new clothing we were taken to a mess 
hall, where a delicious steak dinner had been prepared. We all 
ate too much in attempting to satisfy our craving for fats and 
sweets. I learned during the meal that we would be moved early 
in the afternoon across the bay to another island, on which there 
was an airfield. Tomorrow the group would be flown to Brisbane, 
Australia. 

About midday we left the Navy at Mios Woendi. All of us 
Were very grateful to the splendid crew of the Narwhal for bring- 
ing us back and to the submarine base for the fine care given 
us. Our PT boat ride to Airfield Island was quite interesting. A 
short time after leaving Mios Woendi we passed several un- 
familiar landing craft with ramps at their prow. Some of us were 
discussing these new amphibious craft and could hardly believe 
our eyes when we saw a truck with a load of cargo moving 
through the water like a boat. Later, among other things, we were 
to see an amphibious tractor, but IJ think for all of us the un- 
expected sight of this passing DUKW was to be the most startling 
innovation. Commander Parsons, liaison officer for the guerrilla 
organization in the Philippines, accompanied us on the crossing. 
On debarking he asked for my maps, which I gave him, and he 
assured me that a shotgun would be sent to Datto Tang Kilan on 
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the next supply submarine rendezvousing off the Zamboanga 
Peninsula, 

Airfield Island, the correct name of which I have forgotten, was 
one of many islands of the Schouten Group which are located 
in and off the mouth of Geelvink Bay. This great bay, on the 
northeast coast of New Guinea, appears as the gap of a big bite 
which has almost severed the northern end from the rest of this 
large island. Biak and Japen are the largest islands in the group. 

I was told that the airfield, where we would spend the night, 
had not been pre-planned but built by engineer equipment and 
materials consigned for repairing Japanese airfields on Biak, 
When strong Japanese defenses delayed the taking of Biak, the 
equipment and material was unloaded on this small island where 
a new airfield was constructed. We observed planes taking off and 
landing almost continuously from the busy field. This glimpse of 
our air strength was a wonderful sight and in great contrast to the 
last time I had seen an American airfield, which had been at 
Del Monte in January, 1942, where operations — mostly at night — 
were furtively conducted. 

At the airfield we saw and heard for the first time that women 
were serving in the armed forces. Later on arrival in San 
Francisco we all enjoyed Captain Donlon’s surprise when he was 
met by Mrs. Donlon, now a major in the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps. 

Early the next morning, approximately October 5, we left the 
Air Corps on Airfield Island for Brisbane. Not long after take-off 
we circled a large harbor which was covered by hundreds of ships 
and boats. From the air the naval craft looked like a big flock 
of ducks on a North Dakota lake in the early fall. We were told 
that this was Hollandia, and below us was the invasion fleet, 
which was being readied for the liberation of the Philippines. It 
was a great sight, and now more than ever I realized how foolish 
I had been to think that this team of the combined services could 
have landed in the Philippines in early 1942, when our unpre- 
pared Allied team controlled neither the air nor the sea in 
Southeast Asia. 


Our hospital planes made several stops in New Guinea. At the 
first stop we were met by General Romulo and Colonel Mel- 
nick, who had headed with Commander McCoy the party that es- 
caped from the Davao Prison Camp in the spring of 1943. They 
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were representatives from Headquarters, Southwest Pacific Arca 
Command. General Romulo was naturally interested in the people 
and conditions in Mindanao. We had a short, pleasant visit. Colo- 
nel Melnik told me about his party’s escape and Jater evacuation 
from Mindanao by submarine. I mentioned my desire for duty 
with the liberation force and asked him for assistance in securing 
an assignment. He informed me that the initial Janding in the 
Philippines would be on Leyte Island and not on Mindanao, where 
operations were scheduled at a much later date. Under these cir- 
cumstances I decided to request evacuation to the United States 
with the survivor group. Approximately two weeks later on 
October 20, 1944, the United States Sixth Army, elements of 
which were below us at Hollandia, landed on the Pacific side of 
Leyte. The initial landing on Mindanao took place at Zambo- 
anga City in March, 1945. 

After the last stop in New Guinea we flew over the Coral 
Sea to Brisbane, where we were hospitalized in the 42nd General 
Hospital. Mapes, Pulice, and the other men with serious wounds 
and injuries were separated from the main group, which was 
segregated in a ward. We were first treated for intestinal para- 
Sites; not until looking at our medical reports did I realize that 
man can pick up so many different worms. The nurses made sure 
that the small kitchen at the end of the ward was always well 
stocked with food, and we ate about five times a day. The doctors 
and nurses of the 42nd took fine care of us. 

Several officers from Headquarters, Southwest Pacific Area, 
Visited us. A group of Australian officers stopped by the ward and 
asked questions about Japanese dispositions on Mindanao. One 
day Mrs. MacArthur visited us, and we all enjoyed meeting and 
talking with her. We visited downtown Brisbane a number of 
times and purchased some clothing and gifts. About two weeks 
after arriving at Brisbane, however, we were ready to go home. 

I inquired from the SWPA Headquarters liaison officer about 
when and how we would leave Australia. There apparently were 
no transportation plans for us. With the help of the hospital com- 
mander I was able to get passage back on a transport for all but 
about eight of the group, who were not physically capable of ac- 
companying us. This ship turned out to be the Martposa, a fast 
liner of the Matson Line, which before the war had stopped in 
Honolulu on its run between San Francisco and Australia. We 
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came home without convoy and passed under the Golden Gate 
on November 7, 1944. 

Many of our wives and parents were in San Francisco to greet 
us. Mary Anne and my father were there. We spent several won- 
derful days in San Francisco before entraining for Washington. 
I saw my daughter, Kathy, for the first time when we made an 
overnight stop in Chicago. In Washington we were interviewed 
for information on the status of personnel left behind in the 
Philippines. One day we were assembled to meet Secretary of War 
Stimson and General Marshall, both of whom expressed apprecia- 
tion to the members of the group for their service in defense of 
our country. We then went on a rest and recuperation leave during 
which, accompanied by my family, we visited our homes in North 
Dakota and Wisconsin. 

I found during my leave that God had been good to the 
United States and that our civilian member of the Allied team 
was applying continuous pressure to the enemy. Our four types of 
citizens — those who believed in strong national defense, those 
who were uninterested in national defense, those who were paci- 
fists, and those who were communists — were all engaged in a 
united effort. The apathetic citizens had awakened; the pacifistic 
citizens had been proven wrong; the communists would be team 
members as long as the United States effort was aligned in the 
same direction as that of communism. 

North Dakota had been blessed with great wheat crops dur- 
ing the war years. These bountiful harvests were unusual, for I 
remembered a period of approximately twenty years when the 
wheat crop had been either a failure or a near failure in north- 
western North Dakota. 

Wisconsin factories were producing a variety of war items 
which ranged from a canteen to a submarine. Friends and rela- 
tives who had never done this type of work before were working 
in the shipyards and airplane factories. There were no labor 
strikes. Our people were buying war bonds. The draft boards had, 
and were, doing a magnificent job. The sinews, muscles, and, most 
important, the attitude of the civilian member of the success team 
were concentrated on preserving our heritage of freedom. Pa- 
triotism was at a high pitch. This was approximately the time of 
the Battle of the Bulge, which took place on December 16, 1944- 

I visited the Infantry School and was amazed at weapons 
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development, which included the rocket launcher, flame thrower, 
new type tanks, and recoilless weapons. ‘The Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School was doing a magnificent job in teaching officers 
how to supply, move, and fight the large army teams in the varied 
terrain of the cultivated plain, the mountains, the desert, and the 
jungle. The Sixth Army on January 9, 1945, landed at Lingayen 
Gulf on Luzon in the northern Philippines. Manila was taken on 
March 3. We celebrated Victory Europe Day on May 8, 1945. 

Victory over Japan could not be far off, and I wanted to go 
back to Mindanao, where I hoped to straighten out administrative 
mistakes at Digos, reward the people who had helped me evade 
the Japanese, and assist in cleaning up any Japanese holding out 
in isolated areas. On completing the Command and General Staff 
School course, I requested assignment to the Philippines; I 
arrived in Manila on July 5, 1945. 

My plans for duty in Mindanao did not work out, and I was 
sent to Sixth Army Headquarters, which was finalizing plans and 
training for the invasion of Japan. I was deeply disappointed in 
not being given duty in Mindanao. I was assigned to the training 
section and became a member of a staff team which was inspecting 
all divisions in the Army prior to the assault on Japan. The staff 
team visited Zamboanga City, where we inspected the 41st In- 
fantry Division, which earlier in the year had liberated the South- 
ern Zamboanga Peninsula. 

The beach at Campo Islam had been a landing beach, and the 
barrio was destroyed. I located Joljain in Rio Hondo barrio. He 
was suffering from an atrophy, which had withered his arms and 
legs. The field hospital accepted him as a patient. I learned from 
Joljain that after Jeaving me to contact Sergeant Amsid, he had 
run into so much Japanese activity that he thought it best not to 
return to the beach. I was able to contact the boys, Modesto, 
Doctor Castillo, and other friends, but I was unable to locate 
Corporal Macsinag, Diantin, Diaz, and Cabron. Mareno, the con- 
vict who had led the Japanese-Kaigen force that massacred the 
Galle and Del Rosario families, had been captured and imprisoned. 
At the time the Japanese were searching the city for me, they 
located a group picture of me and most of the members of the 
country club. All Filipino members of the club who appeared in 
the picture and were still in the city were seized by the Japanese 
and grilled on my whereabouts. In addition to the landing at 
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Campo Islam, landings were made at Gallagher Beach and other 
beaches along West Road. I am very grateful to the people of Zam- 
boanga, who suffered mistreatment from the Japanese as a result 
of my escape. 

The first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, 
on August 7, 1945. Russia entered the war two days later. It was 
approximately at this time that I was assigned to the 43rd In- 
fantry Division as commander of the 169th Infantry Regiment. 
I had earlier visited Major General Leonard Wing, the division 
commander, who had requested my assignment. General Wing 
had served in almost every position from platoon leader to com- 
mander in the 43rd Division, which was a New England National 
Guard division. He was a great leader, and the 43rd Division was 
a splendid military team, having participated in the Guadalcanal, 
Northern Solomons, New Guinea, and Luzon campaigns. 

The invasion of Japan would take place in less than two 
months. There was much for me to learn about personnel, wea- 
pons, transportation, and tactical plays. I had a fine staff to assist 
me. 

The division was located at Cabanatuan,” which was one of 
the infamous prison camps where thousands of Filipinos and 
Americans had died because of Japanese inhumanity. Buildings 
in the prison camp had been destroyed, cogon grass had overgrown 
the area, and J had difficulty in locating the cemetery. 

The division’s amphibious training was conducted at Subic 
Bay” on the South China Sea side of Luzon. We were train- 
ing there when the Japanese surrendered on August 15. The 
war had begun on December 8, the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and ended on the Feast of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. I did not miss Mass 
this time and thanked God for this day of victory. 

The 43rd Infantry Division was transferred a few days later 
from the Sixth Army to the Eighth Army, which had been assioned 
the mission of occupying the Tokyo area. The division was as- 
signed to XI Corps. Victory Japan Day was September 2, 1945, 
when Japanese emissaries signed the surrender agreement aboard 
the battleship USS Missouri in Tokyo Bay. ° 

The 45rd Division debarked at Yokohama about September 
12 and was moved by train through Tokyo to Kumagaya, which 
is located approximately forty-five miles northwest of the capital. 
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1 was surprised at the effectiveness of fire bombs; vast areas of 
Tokyo were completely burned to the ground, and only charred . 
wood and scattered pieces of rusting metal roofing marked what 
must have been heavily populated sections of the city. The 43rd 
Division was assigned an occupation sector and the 169th Infan- 
try a subsector. The Japanese commander in the 169th Sub- 
sector surrendered a large assortment of vehicles and weapons 
to me. This surrender was a long way measured by events and dis- 
tance from May 10, 1942, when at the Final Defensive Position 
on the Sayre Highway in Cotabato I negotiated the surrender of 
southern Mindanao to the Japanese. If 1 could have had my wish 
on that day, I am sure that it would have been this reversal of 
surrender positions. My only regret is that Captain Corvera, 
Major Frandsen, Colonel Maguire, and others who participated 
at this humiliating occasion, were not there in Japan with me. 

I had occasion to visit Eighth Army Headquarters, XI Corps 
Headquarters, and some of the other divisions in Eighth Army 
before leaving Japan. The Eighth was another fine field army 
with a strong corps link in the chain of command to the divi- 
sions. The tactical air force was an integral member of the army 
team. The Eighth Army was highly proficient in teaming with the 
Navy in amphibious operations; it was a strong army, an of- 
fensive army. This field army, rated according to the yardstick of 
baseball, was a major leaguer. Five years later it would enter the 
Korean Conflict with the rating of a minor leaguer. 

The 43rd Division in early October was ordered to move from 
Japan to Camp Stoneman, California, where it would be inacti- 
vated. The 97th Division, which had been redeployed from Europe 
to the Pacific for the assault on Japan, arrived and took over the 
48rd Division occupational sector. The 169th Regimental Com- 
bat Team transferred the men who had too few rotation points 
for return to the United States to other divisions in XI Corps and 
filled with high point transferees from these divisions. Weapons 
and equipment were left in Japan. 

I embarked at Yokohama on the transport Etolin for San 
Francisco. The Elolin was the same ship that had transported 
Mary Anne and Navy dependents from Manila to San Francisco 
when they were evacuated home from the Philippines in Decem- 
ber, 1940. Our voyage to San Francisco, unlike their rough one 
through the eye of a typhoon, was smooth. At Camp Stoneman 
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the 48rd Division was inactivated and its units returned to the 
National Guard of their states. 

The United States had begun the reduction of her armed forces 
following victory over Japan, which marked the end of World 
War II. Reduction of the nation’s armed forces began with the 
sensible, calculated return to the United States of organizations 
and personnel as exemplified by the inactivation of the 43rd 
Division. Shortly thereafter, in response to public pressure, the 
return home of our armed forces became a rout, and reduction 
of military strength became dismantlement of strength. 

The United States, sole possessor of nuclear weapons with 
their capability of massive destruction, interpreted our possession 
of this new weapon as eliminating both war and conquest. Na- 
tional preparedness and defense of the free world from now on 
would be almost exclusively the maintaining of our fortress, or 
Maginot line, of nuclear weapons and their delivery means. In 
this thinking — figuratively expressed — from now on a Scientist 
at the push button of nuclear firepower almost totally replaced 
the rifleman in our defense against war and conquest. 

Communist Russia, then not possessing nuclear weapons, recog- 
nized that conquest of the free world by war meant self-destruction. 
This did not mean an end to her avowed conquest objective, but 
only a change in strategy which placed greater emphasis on a dif- 
ferent method of conquest. Communist Russia and China success- 
fully emphasized this different method of conquest, and at the 
same time Russia developed the nuclear weapon, thereby changing 
war with the United States from a self-destruction to a mutual- 
destruction basis. 

This communistic change in strategy, called the Cold War, was 
to make subversion, not war, the method of conquest. Subversion 
of a free world government is normally accomplished by under- 
mining the nation’s political structure by attrition actions until 
it becomes so weak that a blow by non-nuclear weapons topples it 
into communistic conquest. 

The United States has not been successful in countering this 
communistic change in strategy. On the military front, our 
nation has not been prepared to help her free world allies ward 
off the final toppling blows of conquest by subversion. Our na- 
tion has had in readiness only the nuclear button of massive 
destruction. The “Rifleman,” who was dismantled at the end of 
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World War II and has since never been adequately restrengthened, 
is needed in addition to the scientist at’the nuclear push button. 
The term rifleman is an inclusive one that represents not only 
non-nuclear army strength but also Navy and Air Force strength. 
Our Cold War military need has been that of a well-trained 
field army or task force from this army, to move over seas we 
control and through airlanes we control to the help of a free 
world ally. 

The “Rifleman” or field army in conquest by subversion re- 
presents many non-nuclear buttons that can be pressed to secure 
the right amount of military force needed to help a free world 
ally in danger of being toppled into conquest. ‘The United States 
Army, in recent years, has a Strategic Army Corps taking the 
place of the field army as the “Rifleman.” This corps, besides 
being too small, has generally been kept seriously under-strength. 
In 1959 many of the eleven-man rifle squads in this corps had 
four or less men in them. 

The reason for the military unpreparedness of the United 
States in the Cold War has been caused to a small degree by fail- 
ure of some of our citizens to understand the strategy of Cold 
War conquest. The big and basic reason for this military unpre- 
paredness, however, is a weakness in patriotism, the same as dis- 
cussed at the time of the visit of the Japanese school children to 
the Davao Prison Camp. Our nation once more has too few 
strong citizens and too many apathetic, pacifistic, and communis- 
tic citizens. 

The strong citizen understands that conquest of the United 
States either by a nuclear war, nuclear blackmail, non-nuclear war 
or the long, drawn-out attrition actions of the Cold War that are 
now taking place, all have the same end. This end is the occupa- 
tion of the United States by Communist China, Russia, or both. 
This occupation would mean a complete loss of those freedoms 
that are the difference between a free man and a slave. 

Our apathetic citizen is not yet ready to serve willingly in his 
country’s armed forces. He is unwilling to make the material 
and family sacrifices which earlier Americans have made in hand- 
ing down to him his heritage of freedoms. The Cold War de- 
fense of these freedoms now demands the sacrifices from him. The 
pacifistic citizen, unrealistically, is again attempting to keep the 
United States militarily weak, and his effort complements that of 
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the communistic citizen. I still feel the earlier expressed bitter- 
ness for militant pacifists and hold them responsible for our na- 
tion’s unpreparedness in 1941. 

In August, 1950, I rejoined the now dismantled Eighth Army 
which almost overnight had been deployed from Japan to South 
Korea to help that nation ward off the toppling blows of com- 
munistic conquest. The Eighth Army was only a shell of the 
field army that had moved from the Philippines to Japan at the 
end of World War II. It was a weak, defensive army, engaged in 
a desperate struggle to hold the Naktong Perimeter against a 
North Korean communistic army, which five years earlier would 
not have been in the same league with Eighth Army. 

The corps link in the Eighth Army chain of command was 
missing. Division teams were missing units that had not been 
replaced since dismantlement in 1945-46. United States Army 
regimental teams had a high percentage of Korean soldiers sub- 
stituting for American soldiers because our nation had failed to 
provide adequate manpower to meet conquest that imperiled the 
nation’s freedom. We finally were able to stave off the military 
blows that threatened to topple South Korea at the price of tre- 
mendous loss of life and national prestige. 

From stations in the Caribbean, in 1959 and 1960, I watched 
Communist China and Russia consolidate their Cold War con- 
quest of Cuba. The United States in 1958, deceived, and with the 
“Rifleman” again dismantled, was not prepared and did not ward 
off the toppling blow to Cuba. As a result, the Monroe Doctrine 
was wrecked, and Cuba was lost to the free world, becoming a 
communistic salient inside our nation’s inner defense. The 
battles of the Cold War are not dramatic ones. The loss of Cuba 
to communistic conquest should have been the Pearl Harbor of 
the Cold War for awakening a willingness to serve in the apathetic 
citizen and for proving the pacifistic citizen wrong. 

_ The prison-camp thought of a fellow prisoner — that in the 
future the United States should commemorate the attack on 
Pearl Harbor with a meal of rice and salt — was a farsichted 
He meant that the citi : eo 
€ citizens of the United States, at least once a 
year, should set aside a period of time for appreciation of their 
freedoms and appraisal of our country’s vigilance and military 
readiness. In closing, I will make the appraisal and appreciation 
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of Pearl Harbor Day, 1960. I find no need to change either on 
this 1962 revision of my manuscript. 

This 1960 appraisal of vigilance and military readiness re- 
veals three “musts.” The United States must have ascendency in 
nuclear fire power and delivery means. Our nation and its free 
world teammates are today being slowly conquered by the method 
of subversion, called the Cold War. We must prosecute the Cold 
War by taking and staying on the offensive, and at the same time 
we must husband our strength in the attrition actions of this long, 
drawn-out method of conquest. 

This 1960 appreciation of our freedoms, emphasizes a better 
understanding of these freedoms or individual rights. “The most 
important thing about freedom and being a free man is the danger 
of not appreciating it until after it has been lost. Freedom is a 
collection of individual rights or freedoms: a right that protects 
a man from being starved until, in response to food, he performs 
like an animal for a master; a right that protects a man from 
being worked excessive hours with no rest periods; a right that 
permits a man to worship God according to his wishes; a right 
that permits the reporting of news as it really happened; a right 
that permits a man to express political beliefs without fear of being 
committed to a slave labor camp; a right that permits visitors to 
enter and leave a man’s home without being accounted for to a 
secret police. Collectively these and other rights are freedom; 
their possession is the difference between a free man and a slave. 
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STATUS OF AMERICAN PRISONERS AS OF 1946* 


Black, Aubrey L., 2d Lt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, P. I. 
Mr. A. F. Black (father), 142 Church Street, Ripley, Tennessee. 

Booth, Maynard B., Ist Lt., Inf. Evacuated to US, 1 Oct 45, Pacific. 
Ridgeview, South Dakota. 

Bradshaw, George R., 2d Lt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, 
Southwest Pacific Theater. Mr. William H. Bradshaw (father), 
510 Rapolla Street, Baltimore, Maryland (formerly Suffolk, Va.) . 

Bowler, Louis J., Colonel, Inf. Evacuated to US, 25 Sep 45, Pacific. 
Hotel Leamington, 19th & Franklin, Oakland, California (for- 
merly Seattle, Wash.). 

Bukovinsky, Andrew T., Ist Lt., Inf. Returned to military control, 
15 Dec 44, Southwest Pacific Theater. 687 Somerset Street, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Breitling, George T., Capt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
P. I. Mrs. Elizabeth Breitling (wife), 3333 Broderick Street, San 
Francisco, California. 

Burgess, Harlan F., Lt. Colonel, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 24 Oct 
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44, P. I. Mrs. Marion U. Burgess (wife), 3400 Columbia Street, 
Vancouver, Washington. ; ; 

Brokaw, James C. Jr., Ist Lt, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, 
P. 1. Mrs. J. C. Brokaw (mother), 1517 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, 
California. ; 

Carberry, Richard E., Capt., Chaplains Corps. Killed in action, battle, 
15 Dec 44, Not Shown. Mr. James H. Carberry (father), 1127 
Second Street, Ames, Iowa. 

Doak, Barney G., 2d Lt., CAC. Died, non-battle, 9 Feb 45, Not Shown. 
Mrs. Verne H. Weightman (N. S.), 505 25th Street, Galveston, 
Texas. 

Dalton, William F., Colonel, Inf. Returned to military control and 
evacuated to US, Not Shown, China Theater. 2011 Monroe Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dove, Paul W., Capt., A. C. Killed in action, battle, 24 Oct 44, So. 
China Sea. Mrs. Joy E. Dove (wife), Wellman, Iowa. 

Davis, Clarence R., Major, Med Corps. Killed in action, battle, 8 
Dec 41, P. I. Mrs. Clarence R. Davis (wife), Caldwood Acres, 
Rt. No. 4, Box 677, Beaumont, Texas. 

Ennis, Robert E., Capt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, P. I. 
Mr. Matt C. Ennis (father), Winthrop, Washington. 

Frandsen, Earl C., Major, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
Pacific. Mrs. Earl C. Frandsen (wife), 409 South 9th Street, Nor- 
folk, Nebraska. 

Fischer, Arthur F., Lt. Colonel, Evacuated from P. I. 13 Apr 42, Re- 
turned to US, 8 May 43, P. I. Box 284, Point Loma, San Diego, 
California. 

Frissell, Howard N., Colonel, Inf. Evacuated to US, 18 Sep 45, China 
Theater. Horseshoe Drive, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

Goldtrap, John C., Major, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
Pacific. Mrs. A. C. Goldtrap (mother), 1302 Lexington Street, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

George, Albert M., Capt. Returned to military control and evacuated 
to US, 7 Sep 45, China Theater. 1816 Richland Avenue, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 

Gonzales, Joe F., Pfc. Returned to military control and evacuated 

. = Sep me rice 225 Artist Road, Sante Fe, New Mexico. 

oodiski, Everett A., t., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
Pacific. Mr. Wm. J. Goodiski (father), Colfox Street st desi 162 
R, ep peels, Senoeyivania, : 

Gallagher, George A., 2d Lt., Eng. Evacuat ific. 
19 West 10th Street, New York City, Newel ote 

Graves, Reed, Lt. Colonel, Inf. Determined dead, 24 Oct 44, Not 
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Shown. Dr. E. D. Graves (father), Chesapeake City, Maryland. 

Gray, Roy B., Captain, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 24 Oct 44, Pacific. 
Capt. Henry H. Gray (brother), $426 N. E. 38th Avenue, Port- 
land, Oregon (c/o E. A. Johnson). 

Gregory, Roy D., Lt. Colonel, Inf. Determined dead, 24 Oct 44, Not 
Shown. Mrs. Emma D. Gregory (mother) , Lovington, Moultrie 
Co, Illinois. 

Hulin, Norman, Ist Lt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, P. I. 
Mrs. Jennie Hulin (mother), Aitkins, Minnesota. 

Harrison, Charles F., Major, Eng. Killed in action, battle, 31 May 44, 
P. I. Mr. Charles F. Harrison, Leesburg, Virginia. 

Huftsmith, Victor C., Colonel, Ord. Evacuated from the P. I. prior 
to the capitulation of Corregidor 5-7-42, 7 May 42, P. I. Drake 
Route, c/o H. C. Kunce, Loveland, Colorado. 

Higgins, Arlie W., Major, Inf. Killed in action, battle 24 Oct 44, So. 
China Sea. Mrs. Venita G. Higgins (wife), 1616 Armstrong 
Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Jones, Paul M., Major, Cavalry. Killed in action, battle, 24 Oct 44, 
Not Shown. Mrs. Helen M. Jones (wife), 32 Loveland Road, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Kinnee, Dale J., Major, Inf. Killed in action, 15 Dec 44, Not Shown. 
Mrs. Dale J. Kinnee (wife), c/o Col. L. L. Hopwood, 227 Burr 
Road, San Antonio, Texas. 

Kennedy, Hugh F., Ist Lt., Chaplain. Returned to military control, 
31 Jan 45, Southwest Pacific. Evacuated to US, Not Shown, Not 
Shown. 419 5th Avenue South, St. Petersburg, Florida (Formerly 
Scarsdale, N. Y.). 

Lester, John E., Capt., Ord. Returned to military -control, 7 Sep 45, 
China Theater. 628 West 7th Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Latimer, William J., Jr., Major, Ord. Died, non-battle, 23 Jan 45, 
Japan. Mrs. Elizabeth P. Latimer (wife), LeBoutillier Lane, 
Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

Maguire, William H., Lt. Colonel, Inf. Died, non-battle, 9 Feb 45, 
Honshu Is. Mrs. William Maguire (wife), 3126 Silver Street, 
Bennington, Vermont. 

McClellan, James T., Major, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
Pacific. Mrs. Evelyn B. McClellan (wife), 8 Glenwood Avenue, 
Portland, Maine. 

Miller, Harold E., Ist Lt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, Pp. I. 
Mr. Ernest C. Miller (father), Box 965 Commercial Station, 
Springfield, Missouri (Formerly Royal Oak, Mich.) 

Miller, Edwin L., Ist Lt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, Not 
Shown. Mr. Henry M. Miller (father), RFD No. 2, Atlanta, 
Nebraska. 931 


Miller, Ross I., Capt., CE. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, Not 
Shown. Mr. Clarence I. Miller (father), RFD No. 3 Bryan, Texas. 

May, Milton E., 2d Lt., Inf. Killed in action, 15 Dec 45, Pacific. 
Mrs. Jennie B. Worthington (mother), Clarendon, Arkansas. 

Matola, John, 2d Lt., Inf. Died, non-battle, 6 Feb 45, Honshu Is. 
Mrs. Anna Matola (mother), 401 3rd Street, Monessen, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Macner, Henry W., 2d Lt., Inf. Died, non-battle, 30 Jan 45, Pacific. 
Mr. Walter Macner (brother), 1034 Court Street, Utica, New 
York. 

Moffitt, Lloyd C., Major, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, Pa- 
cific. Mrs. Diris E. Moffitt (wife), 403 E. 7th Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado. 

McCartney, Reed L., Capt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, P. 
I. Mrs. Elsie D. McCartney (wife), 7801 Craig Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Morgan, Milton R., Capt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, P.I. 
Mr. O. L. Morgan (father), Logan, Iowa. 

Newsom, John H., Ist Lt., Evacuated to US and returned to military 
ur 7 Sep 45, Pacific. 2456 Prince Edward Street, Honolulu, 

Nelson, Russell J., Lt. Colonel, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
Pacific. Mrs. Russell J. Nelson (wife), c/o Dr. Eliot Alden, 2008 
N. Serracco Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

O'Keefe, Eugene J.» Ist Lt., Returned to military control, 31 Jan 45, 
roe Pacific Theater. 224 Walton Road, South Orange, New 

seat eee R., - eae Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 

acific. Mrs. Elizabet _P : . 
Avbor, ‘Michisan, erry (wife), 816 Hill Street, Ann 

Marron, Cyril Q., Lt. Colonel, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44 
he oo S. Marron (wife), 109 Hillcrest Avenue, Yonkers, 

Peck, Allen L., Lt. Colonel, Inf. Returned t ilit 

~ 45, China Theater. 2314 19th Street, N. W., Washington, D. cP 

ag i + Major, Int Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
. - & Mrs, Frederick §. Pri 

Street, Ottawa, Iie ere): OI Sia 

P aac re age: ren oe dead, battle or non-battle, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. anes MOSheS) 7 Parklow Stress 

Rader, George A., Capt., MC. Killed in action, battle, 24 Oct 44, Not 
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Shown. Mrs. Rosabell B. Rader (wife), c/o Col. C. E. Elliott, 
$900 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Richardson, John R., a Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, P. I. 
Lt. Henrietta L. Richardson (wife), N-737566, APO 528, c/o Post- 
master, New York, New York. 

Roth, Frederick G., Capt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
Pacific. Mrs. Louisa Roth (mother), 12 Morton Drive, Eggerts- 
ville, New York. 

Robinson, William L., Lt. Colonel, Inf. Died, non-battle, 21 Jan 45, 
of Acute Colitis during transport by ship to Japan. Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Robinson, 2902 Porter Street, N. E., Apt 31, Washington, D. C. 

Rotherham, Wilfred, Major, AC. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, 
Pacific. Mrs. Ruth H. Rotherham (wife), 1125 University Avenue, 
Palo Alto, California. 

Ricks, Carlyle, Ist Lt., QMC. Returned to military control, 7 Sep 45, 
Pacific. Evacuated to US, 23 Sep 45, Pacific. 122 K Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sharp, Felix C. Jr., Capt. Inf. Returned to military control, Not 
Shown, Southwest Pacific Theater. Evacuated to US, 6 Nov 44, 
Not Shown. 2825 Oak Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Tremaine, Jay E., Major, MC. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, P. I. 
Mrs. Clara J. Tremaine (mother) , Box 1074, Palos Verdes Estates, 
California. 

Thornton, Lester L., 2d Lt., Inf. Killed in action, battle, 7 Sep 44, P. 
I. Mrs. Eula F. Thornton (mother), 8123 Normandie Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Thompson, John W., Colonel, Inf. Returned to military control, 20 
Aug 45, Pacific. Evacuated to US, 25 Sep 45, Pacific. 150 La 
Verne Avenue, Long Beach, California. 

Vanderheiden, Joseph G., Capt., Chaplains Corps, Killed in action, 
battle, 15 Dec 44, P. I. Mr. T. J. Vanderheiden (father), 409 East 
Ist Avenue, Nebraska City, Nebraska. 

Vachon, Joseph P., Brigadier General. Returned to military control, 
5 Sep 45, China Theater. 429 Gonzalez Drive, Park Mercer, San 
Francisco, California. 

Van Nostrand, William S., Lt. Colonel, Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 
44, Pacific. Dr. W. S. Van Nostrand (father), Merrill, Wisconsin. 

Webb, Joseph R., Capt., F. A. Died, non-battle, 31 Jan 45, Honshu Is. 
Mrs. Grace J. Webb (wife) , 87 Jefferson Street, Midvale, Utah. 

Winne, Rolly D., Capt., Eng. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, Not 
Shown. Mrs. Margaret Winne (mother), 204 South Scott Street, 
Adrian, Michigan. 

Williams, William R., Ist Lt., Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, Not 
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Shown. Mrs. G. B. Williams (mother), 309 South Main Street, 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

Weil, Max, Major, Inf. Killed in action, battle, 15 Dec 44, P. I. Mrs. 
Irene B. Weil, 5501 Outer Drive West, Detroit, Michigan. 


NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Delong, Edward G., Lieutenant, USN. Missing, to be presumed dead, 
17 Dec 45. Mrs. Helen E. Delong (wife), 1160 W. 8th Street, 
Santa Ana, California. 

Garwick, Warren A., Lieutenant. Prisoner of War to determined dead, 
9 Jan 45. Mrs. Dorothy Garwick (wife), 540 No. Hayworth 
Avenue, Los Angeles 36, California. 

Lightfoot, Charles J., Lieutenant (jg). Prisoner of War to determined 
dead, 7 Sep 44. Mrs. Virginia M. Lightfoot (mother), 5260 18th 
Avenue N. E., Seattle, Washington. 

Layton, Albert E., RM3c. Prisoner of War to determined dead, 7 Sept 
44. Mrs. Clara M. Layton (mother), Route No. 1, West Union, 
Illinois. 

Worcester, Frederick L., Commander. Missing in action to Survivor, 
6 May 42 to 2 Apr 43. 2330 E. Ist Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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annex Il 


LIST OF SURVIVORS OF PRISON SHIP TORPEDOED OFF 
SINDANGAN POINT, MINDANAO, P. I. — 7 DEC 1944 


Chenoweth, William C., Lt. Col., CE, 020620. 1423 Cherokee Road, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Fischer, Harry O., Lt. Col., CE, 0260832. 422 E. Huisache Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Blakeslee, Robert B., Major, Ord, 0334461. 18 Catherine Street, So. 
Glen Falls, New York. 

Shoss, Morris L., Major, CAC, 022973. 2627 Oakdale Street, Houston, 
Texas. 

Cain, William P., Capt., Inf, 0310076. 3631 Monroe Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina. ; 

Dale, Eugene P., Capt., AC, 0421898. 612 N. Grand Avenue, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 

Donlon, James C., Capt., FA, 0325720. 900 C. Street, Antioch, Cali- 
fornia. 

Gallagher, Frederick J., Capt., CE, 0890515. 950 N. 6th Avenue, 
Tucson, Arizona. 
Gillespie, John P., Capt., AC, 0386395. 377 W. Jackson Street, Sigour- 

ney, Iowa. 
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Morrett, John J., Capt., FA, 0375500. 1320 E. High Street, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Pflueger, Theodore L., Capt., CE, 0372888. Hebron, Nebraska. 

Playter, John C., Capt., FA, 0375952. 2126 N. Park Street, Joplin, 
Missouri. 

Schwarz, Bert, Capt., AC, 0420648. 210 W. 90th Street, New York, New 
York. 

Steinhauser, Charles A., Capt., AC, 0286284. 304 G. Avenue, Seaside, 
Oregon. 

Denson, Harvey T., Ist Lt., AC, 0401146. Granger, ‘Texas. 

Johnson, Ralph R. Jr., Ist Lt., AC, 0419953. 315A West Queen Street, 
Inglewood, California. + 

LeClear, Francis E., Ist Lt., CAC, 0393420. 701 Ionia, Lansing, Mi- 
chigan. 

Sharp, Felix C. Jr., Ist Lt., CAC, 0395703, 2825 Oak Street, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

Skinner, Harry J., Ist Lt., Inf, 0890440. 2708 Grove Street, Berkeley, 
California. 

Snedden, Murray M., Ist Lt., AC, 0407072. 653 Glenoaks Boulevard, 
Glendale, California. ‘ 

Snowden, Paul S., Ist Lt., Inf, 0890512. 1036 E. Jackson Street, Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma. 

Tresniewski, Edward S., Ist Lt., Inf. 0890334. 109 Saratoga Street, 
Cohoes, New York. 

Vann, James K., Ist Lt., Inf, 0890264. Winona, Missouri. 

Robinett, George R., 2nd Lt., AC, 0928862. 25 N. Polk Street, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Gillin, Donald F., M/Sgt., AC, 19040419. 626 E. Palmer Avenue, Glen- 
dale, California. 

Johnstone, Charles C., T/Sgt., Inf, 6281701. 1316 112th W. Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kuskie, Glen E., T/Sgt., Inf, 20739039. 6660 Gaviota Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 


ae Cecil H., T/Sgt., AC, 6288045. 1242 Marfa Avenue, Dallas, 
exas. 


Bolitho, Hays H., S/Sgt., AC, 19054572. 525 W. Diamond Street, Butte, 
Montana. 


Haskell, Willard L., S/Sgt., SIGC, 1101] tt Road, 
Barrington, Rhode Island. silence aaron 


Kirker, Robert J., S/Sgt., AC, 19012609, Paradise, California. 


— Jack M., Sgt., AC, 19000221. 779 W. 5th Street, Reno, Ne- 
vada. : 
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Granz, Donald James, Sgt., AC, 19048389. 3530 Huntington Boulevard, 
Fresno, California. 

Bier, Jesse, T/3, Med, 11017163. 38 Dartmouth Street, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 

Billick, Ray E., T/3, AC, 6913614. Box 44, Nampa, Idaho. 

Booth, John W., T/3, QM, 19038334. Perham, Minnesota. 

Golino, Peter J., T/3, AC, 6913868. 603 E. Green, Gallup, New Mex- 
ico. 

Greene, James R., T/3, AC, 19045769. Box 24, Altamont, Illinois. 

McComas, James F., T/3, Armored (Inf) , 20700201. 201 3rd Avenue, 
N. E., Brainard, Minnesota. ? 

McPherson, Donald I., T/3, AC, 6932512. 709 North 28th Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Rose, Denver R., T/3, CAC, 17010471. c/o General Delivery, Houston, 
Texas. 

Radcliff, Otis E., T/3, CAC, 6897340. Scotland Neck, North Carolina. 

Wilson, Harold W., T/3, CE, 35014165. Nutwood, Ohio. 

Bennett, John R., T/4, Ord, 12032451. Henry Street, Hempstead, L. 
I., New York. 

Biddle, William E., T/4, Armored (Inf), 15061445. 1028 South 16th 
Street, Vincennes, Indiana. 

Browning, Paul L., T/4, AC, 19017601. 931 L Street, Centralia, Wash- 
ington. 

Frederick, William T., T/4, AC, 19056741. P. O. Box 83, Ojar, Cali- 
fornia. 

Horabin, William S., T/4, CAC, 20842353. Route 4, Box 627, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

Hughes, Roy S., T/4, AC, 17016510. 2620 Armand Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Knudson, Lyle G., T/4, AC, 19010193. 2823 Malan Avenue, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Latham, Calvin E., T/4, Med, 19013454. RFD No. 3, Rexburg, Idaho. 

Lorton, Bill J., T/4, AC, 6574554. 1540 So. 2nd E. Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Motsinger, E. A., T/4, Inf, 6280340. Box 444, Webb City, Missouri. 

Overton, Cletis O., T/4, AC, 17010094. Route No. 1, Rolla, Arkansas. 

Parker, Buster, T/4, QM, 6583121. Clear Creek, West Virginia. 

Simkins, Marcus N., T/4, Med, 18017464. Route No. 1, Buda, Texas. 

Stymelski, John, T/4, Inf, 6832358. 23465 Mackay, Hamtramick, 
Michigan. 

Caputo, Marco A., T/5, CE, 32092484. 23 Taylor Street, Ft. Edward, 
New York. 

Hagins, Isaac B:, T/5, AC, 7022245. Freeport, Pennsylvania. 
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Hoctor, Francis, T/5, AC, 11010371. 26 Western Avenue, Bidderford, 
Massachusetts. 

Ingley, Lawrence P., T/5, Ord, 19002307. Route No. 6, Lubbock, Tex- 
as. 


Jones, Joseph H., T/5, Ord, 35032427. RFD No. 4, Oak Hill, Ohio. 

Mackowski, John J., T/5, GE, 32109397. 652 Leonard Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Moore, Lewis A., T/5, CAC, 6967765. Glencoe, Alabama. 

Clinger, D. J., T/5, CAC, 19056665. 143 Steele Street, Denver, Colo- 


rado. 

Tipton, Lawrence, T/5, CAC, 15065729. 1310 E. Herman Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. ‘ 

Gardner, Walter E., Cpl., AC, 12026548. P. O. Box 294, Hopewell, 
Virginia. 


Lamkin, Joseph P., S/Sgt., Inf, 20700241. Proctor, Minnesota. 

Schoenborne, Omar A., S/Sgt., Ord, 19052908. Chippewa Indian 
Agency, Cass Lake, Minnesota. 

Person, Ralph H., Sgt., AC, 19030485. 5605 30th Ave., N. W., Seattle, 
Washington. 

Waters, Arthur D., M/M, Navy, 3759026. Unknown. 

Claybourn, Charles V., S/1C, Navy, 3721754. Unknown. 

Clem, Onnie E., Cpl., Marine Corps, 277391. Unknown. 

Cutter, Verle D., Pfc., Marine Corps, Unknown. Unknown. 


LIST OF SURVIVORS NOT IN U. S. AS OF 7 DEC 1944 


Russell, Roy D., Ist Lt., AC, 0418436. Suite 602, Mid Continent Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Hall, Willard E., Cpl., Armored (Inf), 20935151. c/o General De- 
livery, La Grande, Oregon. 

ae — L., Pfc., AC, 6669165. Browns Chapel Road, St. Cloud, 

orida. 

Pulice, Michael, Pfc., CAC, 20843763. 103 West Church Street, Carls- 
bad, New Mexico. 

Alexander, Walter N., Pyt., Ord, 19032483. 5403 Commerce, Box 63, 
Parkwater, Washington. 

Gardner, James, Ist Lt., Inf, Unknown. 643 Pollckshaws Road, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Cook, Dick, Ist Lt., Inf, Unknown. Unknown. 

Coe, Joseph, Sgt., Sig, Unknown. Unknown. 
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annex III 


BACKGROUND AND RECORD OF MILITARY SERVICE OF 
AUTHOR 


I was born at Minot, North Dakota, on May 10, 1908. My 
father, George A. McGee, a native of Amboy, Illinois, had settled 
in North Dakota shortly after his graduation from the University 
of Notre Dame in 1901. My father practiced law and was a district 
judge of the State Court unul his death in 1953. My mother, born 
Katherine Haley at Dixon, Illinois, joined my father in North 
Dakota, where she died in 1929, My brothers are Colonel George 
A. McGee, ]r., United States Army, and Ru hard Hl. McGee, at- 
torney, Minot, North Dakota, My sister, Mis Louis |. Stevenson, 
resides in Seattle, Washington. 

I attended public schools in Minot and graduated from Minot 
High School in 1026 after spending my junior year at St. John’s 
University Preparatory School, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

After one year as a student at the University of Notre Dame | 
entered the United States Military Academy in 1927 and on grad- 
uation in 1931 was commissioned a second lieutenant of infantry, 
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While a cadet I was a member of the boxing and football squads, 

In 1935 I met Mary Anne Pratt, daughter of Major and Mrs, 
Elgen C, Pratt, Medical Corps, and we were married on 22 Jan- 
uary 1936 at Schofield Barracks, Territory of Hawaii. We have 
one child, Anne Katherine. The record of my military service 
follows. 


1931 — Platoon Leader, Second Infantry Division, Fort Warren, Wyo- 
ming. 

1932 — Platoon Leader - Company Commander, Second Infantry Divi- 
sion, Fort Warren, Wyoming. 

1933 — Platoon Leader, Second Infantry Division, Fort Warren, Wyo- 
ming. 

1983 —Camp Executive Officer, Civilian Conservation Corps, Colo- 
rado. 

1933 — Student, Flying School, Randolph Field, Texas. 

1933 — Platoon Leader, Second Infantry Division, Fort Sam Houston, 


Texas. 
1934 — Platoon Leader, Second Infantry Division, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. : 


1935 — Platoon Leader - Company Commander, Hawaiian Division, 
Schofield Barracks, T. H. 

1936 — Company Commander, Hawaiian Division, Schofield Barracks, 
T.H 


1937 — Platoon Leader, Second Infantry Division, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

1937 — Student, Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 

1938 — Student, Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 

1938 —Company Commander, First Infantry Division, Fort Ontario, 


New York. 

1939 — Company Commander, First Infantry Division, Fort Ontario, 
New York. 

1940 — Company Commander, First Infantry Division, Fort Ontario, 
New York. 


1940 —Company Commander, Philippine Division, Pettit Barracks, 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 
1941 — Company Commander, Philippine Division, Pettit Barracks, 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 
1941 -Commanding Officer, Zamboanga Training Center - Philip- 
‘ha Pe spr re eh Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 
— Instructor, st Division - Philippine Army, M: ‘, Min- 
danao, Philippine Islands. oP lat caorae ig aan 
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194] — Battalion Commander, 101st Division - Philippine Army, Del 
Monte, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

1942 — Executive Officer - Commanding Officer, 101st Infantry Regi- 
pak (PA) and Davao Subsector, Mindanao, Philippine Is- 
lands. 

1942 — Prisoner of War, Malaybalay Prison Camp, Mindanao, Philip- 

ine Islands. 

1942 to 1944 — Prisoner of War, Davao Prison Camp, Mindanao, Phil- 
ippine Islands. ‘ 

1944 — Escapee, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

1944 — Commanding Officer, Survivors of torpedoed prison ship, Min- 
danao, Philippine Islands. 

1944 — Unassigned, United States. , 

1945 — Student, Command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

1945 — Staff Officer, Sixth United States Army, Luzon, Philippine Is- 
lands. 

1945 — Regimental Commander, 43rd Infantry Division, Philippine 
Islands - Japan. 

1946 to 1949 — Instructor, ROTC, University of Illinois. 

1949 — Regimental Commander, 4th Infantry Division (Ing), Fort 
Ord, California. 

1950 — Regimental Commander, 4th Infantry Division (Ing), Fort 
Ord, California. 

1950 —Commanding Officer, Ranger Training Center, Eighth United 
States Army, Korea. 

1950! to 1951 — Commanding Officer, United Nations Reception Cen- 
ter, Eighth United States Army, Korea. 

1951 —Chief, Miscellaneous Division (Guerrillas), Eighth United 
States Army, Korea. 

1951 to 1952 — Student, Army War College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
1952 to 1953 — Chief, Reserve Components Division, Headquarters, 
Third United States Army, Fort McPherson, Georgia. 

1953 to 1954 — Chief of Staff, Fort Jackson and 8th Infantry Division 
(Tng), Fort Jackson, South Carolina. 

1954 to 1955 — Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, United States Army, Pa- 
cific, Fort Shafter, Hawaii. 

1955 to 1957 — Assistant Division Commander, 25th Infantry Division, 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 


INational forces utilizing the center during this period were: the Thai- 
land Regiment, the Turkish Brigade, the French Battalion, the Neth- 
erlands Battalion, the Indian Ambulance Unit, the Greek Battalion. 
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1957 — Assistant Division. Commander, 4th Infantry Division, Fort 
Lewis, Washington?, 4 

1958 — Division Commander, 4th Infantry Division, Fort Lewis, Wash- 
ington. 

1958 to 1959 — Assistant Division Commander, 4th Infantry Division, 
Fort Lewis, Washington. 

1959 to 1960 — Commanding General, Antilles Command, United 
States Army el Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico. 

1960 — Commanding General, United States Army, Caribbean, Fort 
Amador, Canal Zone. 

1960 to 1961 — Commanding General, Antilles Command, United 
States Army Caribbean, Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico. 


